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PROSPECTUS. 


'I'  HIS  Monthly  Joumai  is  intended  to  be  a  Review  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word^  avoiding  all  disquisition  not  essentially  connected 
with  a  critical  examination  of  the  works  noticed,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  such  statements  of  their  contents  as  shall  convey  a  clear  and 
decided  judgment  on  their  merits.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  that 
a  satisfactory  view  will  be  given  of  the  existing  state  of  Literature, 
Sdence,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  ‘ 

It  is  not  intended  to  make  Politics  a  regular  topic  of  discussion  ; 
but  as,  from  its  importance,  it  will  occasionally  demand  attentiim,  it 
will  be  treated,  when  it  does  occur,  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriots 
ism,  with  a  jealous  and  steady  r^rard  to  the  just  authcsrity  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrate  and  the  civil  rights  of  the  subject,  considered  as  reciprocal 
and  inseparable.  > 

With  respect  to  Religion,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  whilst  from 
a  firm  attachment  to  its  truths,  natural  and  revaided,  nothing  hostile 
to  its  interests  shall  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  pages  of  this  work,  there 
is  no  intention  of  giving  it  peculiar  prcmiinency,  and  therefore  that 
reviews  of  publications  which  treat  of  it  will  proceed  on  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  literary  merits. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Joumai  submit  their  claim  to  the  public 
attention,  on  the  ground  of  the  strictly  critical  nature  of  their  plan, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  they  are  anxious  to  attain  the  hmiouTable 
distinction  of  rendering  their  Publication  an  inviolate  tribunal  of  li¬ 
terary  equity. 
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Art.  I.  Letters  from  Illinois.  By  Morris  Birkbeck,  Author 
of  “  Notes  on  a  Tour  through  France,”  and  of  “  Notes  on  a 
Journey  in  America,”  &c.  Pp.  114.  Taylor  and  Hessey. 
London,  1818. 

Although  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Bridsh  l^slature 
to  afford  any  direct  encouragement  to  emigration  to  our  own  co¬ 
lonies,  yet  the  importance  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  it  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  emigrants  as  much  an 
possible  from  tlie  artifices  of  unprindpled  speculators,  has  not 
been  overlooked.  The  act  for  regulating  emigration,  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1803,  contains  some  effectual  provisioas  for 
the  atUunment  of  these  very  important  objects.  But,  as  it  was 
framed  principally  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  scanda¬ 
lous  abuses  which  had  arisen  in  the  mode  of  conveying  to  Ame¬ 
rica  those  tliousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  whom 
the  total  revolution  in  the  system  of  that  country  forced  to  emi¬ 
gration  as  the  best  resource ;  and  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  subject  was  then  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  did  not  extend  to  emigration  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,— the  operation  and  benefits  of  the  act  have  been 
a  good  deal  circumscribed.  But  neither  in  its  design,  nor  in  its 
eff^ts  has  that  act  operated  as  a  check  upon  emigration.  And 
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as  for  the  laws  restraining  artisans  from  settling  in  foreign  parts, 
they  are  grounded  on  such  a  peculiar  policy,  that  they  may  well 
be  left  out  of  view  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  popidar  notion,  that  emigration  is  productive  or  sympto¬ 
matic  of  national  decay,  is  now  scarcely  any  where  enterUuned. 
All  tlie  prophecies  of  depopulation  have  been  long  since  falsifi- 
cd;  and  even  those  whp  prognosticated,  as  the  less  but  more 
certiun  evil  of  emigration,  that  it  would  rtuse  the  wages  of  la¬ 
bour,  must  be  content  to  acknowledge  th<^  mistake.  Jn  a  great 
manufacturing  country,  there  are  some  peculiar  causes  which 
must  lead  to  occasional  emigrations.  The  caprices  of  fashion, 
and  the  accidents  of  war  make  the  labours  of  the  operative  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  who  is  not  employed  in  fabricating  articles  of  con¬ 
stant  consumption,  more  precarious  than  any  other  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  And  when  the  occurrence  of  these  chances  deprives 
the  workman  of  his  present  means  of  subsistence,  unless,  by  a 
rare  good  fortune,  he  finds  immediate  employment  of  some  other 
kind,  emigration  is  the  readiest  resource.  The  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  rouzed  by  the  apprehension  of  poverty,  is  in  this  case  the 
actuating  motive.  In  other  cases  of  more  rare  occurrenee,  the 
same  spirit,  excited  by  avarice,  leads  to  emigration.  The  next 
great  cause,  is  the  spirit  of  discontent  arising  from  matters  purely 
religious  or  politico.  The  history  of  most  emigrations  proves 
how  extensively  these  causes  have  operated.  Their  absolute 
controul  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  legislative  power ;  and  even 
if  they  were  not,  the  exereise  of  such  a  jx>wer  would  produce  the 
most  calamitous  results. 

But,  among  the  minor  causes  which  have  been  found  to  induce 
emigration,  it  has  been  alleged  that  there  is  one,  of  which  the 
effects  have  been  productive  of  much  individual  distress,  namely, 
"  the  aetive  cireulation  of  seductive  accounts  of  the  imniensc  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  going  to  settle  in  America*.”  This, 
too,  is  in  a  great  degree  beyond  the  reach  of  any  legislative  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ^utary  chc'ck  which  the 
liberty  of  the  press  administers  by  the  exposure  of  such  abuses, 
will  lie  found  sufficient  to  prevent  this  one  from  occasioning  any 
extensive  mischief. 

It  is,  however,  the  obvious  policy  of  a  government,  to  use  all 
proper  means  to  direct  the  stream  of  emigration  towards  its  own 
colonies.  Generally  speaking,  this  may  l>e  easily  done.  Unless 
in  those  cases  where  political  discontents  were  me  cause  of  emi¬ 
gration,  there  will  be  a  disposition  to  remun  a  subject  of  that 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  rehumg  to  £mignt> 
li9n«»June  9th,  LBUS. 
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state  to  which  allegiance  is  naturally  due.  There  is  scarcely  any 
man  who  would  not  feel  reluctance  at  an  exchange  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  his  native  country  for  those  of  any  other,  unless  there 
were  some  extraordinary  advantages  to  counterbalance  it. 

For  a  long  time  the  views  of  our  emigrant  population  have 
been  turned  to  North  America,  where  the  extensive  tracts  which 
are  yet  uncultivated,  seem  to  afford  more  space  for  their  accom- 
modadon  than  can  be  occupied  for  centuries  to  come.  The  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  United  States — their  eagerness  to  promote  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  English  emigrants  within  their  territories — and  the 
large  inducements  which  they  offer  for  this  purpose,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  attraction  of  a  more  southern  latitude,  are  not  un¬ 
likely  to  draw  away  many  who  would  otherwise  settle  in  our  own 
colonies  in  that  quarter :  and  yet  we  think,  on  a  comparison  of 
general  circumstances,  that  an  emigrant  would  find  a  settlement  in 
these  much  more  advantageous  than  within  the  limits,  or  under 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Our  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  work. 

These  letters  are  publishea  for  tne  avowed  purpose  of  giving 
advice  and  information  on  the  subject  of  emigrating  to  the  United 
States.  As  the  Writer,  from  his  peculiar  situation,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  communicate  the  results  of  4iis  personal  obsei^'ations 
and  experience,  besides  that  degree  of  importance  which  attaches 
to  the  subject  itself,  this  little  volume  derives  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  its  contents  nave  been  writ¬ 
ten. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  was  an  English  farmer,  who,  though  he  had 
amassed  a  pretty  considerable  fortune  in  his  native  country,  be¬ 
came  discontented  with  its  government;  and  acconlingly,  in  a  dis- 
position  neither  amiable  nor  patriotic,  visitetf  the  United  States  in 
1817,  with  the  intention  of  choosing  a  tract  of  land  which  he  might 
purcha.se,  and  to  which  he  might  emigrate  with  his  family.  He 
journeyed  through  various  states  within  the  Union,  w’ithout  find¬ 
ing  any  place  to  suit  his  views,  in  any  situation  less  remote  than 
the  territory  of  Illinois.  There  he  purchased  a  very  large  tract 
of  what  the  United  States  sell  under  the  name  of  public  lands. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  localities  of  his  new'  situa¬ 
tion. 

"  Our  township  is  a  square  of  six  miles  each  side,  or  thirty-six 
square  miles  ;  and  what  may  properly  be  called  our  neighbourhood, 
extends  about  six  miles  round  this  township  in  every  direction.  Six 
miles  to  the  north  is  the  boundary  of  surveyed  lands.  Six  miles  to 
the  east  is.  the  Bonpa.s,  a  stream  which  joins  the  Big  Wabash,  about 
six  miles  soutli  of  us,  where  the  latter  river  makes  a  bold  bend  to  the 
west,  approaching  within  six  miles  of  the  Little  Waba.sh :  this  river 
forms  our  western  boundaty,  at  alnnit  the  same  distance  up  to  the 
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northern  line  of  survey  above-mentioned.  The  centre  of  this  tract  is 
our  prairie,  containing  about  4000  acres. 

“  I'here  are  many  other  prairies,  or  natural  meadows,  of  various  di¬ 
mensions  and  qualities,  scattered  over  tl»is  surface,  which  consists  of 
about  two  hundred  square  miles,  containing  perhaps  twelve  human  ha¬ 
bitations,  all  erected,  I  believe,  within  one  year  of  our  first  visit,  most 
of  them  within  three  months.” — P.  SS. 

The  portion  of  this  extensile  wa.ste  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  has 
marked  out  for  his  farming  operations,  con.<dst8  in  all  of  1600 
acres,  being  880  acres  of  wood  land,  and  720  of  prairie.  To  this 
j)lace  he  has  transported  his  family.  The  “  Letters  from  Illinois'* 
commence  on  22d  November,  and  detiul  his  ob.ser\'ation8  and 
o[)erations  from  June  precetling,  to  26th  March,  1818,  his  set¬ 
tlement  haring  actually  commenced  about  September.  The 
term  of  his  experience  is  short.  But  our  author  makes  up  for 
its  deficiencies,  by  the  tone  of  confidence  and  boldness  with  which 
he  delivers  his  opinions.  This  single  circumstance  must  produce 
on  the  mind  of  every  reader  an  imp'ression  very  unfavourable  to 
the  temjierance,  fairness,  and  discretion  of  Mr.  Birkbeck.  He 
seems  to  think,  that  in  pronouncing  the  prmses  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States,  he  is  quite  sure  of  pleasing  the  taste  of  all  but 
the  short-sighted  opposers  of  emigration  in  general,  and  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  corrupt  representation,  government  abuses,  and  rot¬ 
ten  boroughs.  Accordingly  he  keeps  very  bad  terms  with  all 
such  jx?rsons,  but  especially  those  whom  he  conceives  to  belong 
to  the  latter  class. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  contents  of 
this  1mm  >k,  which  consists  of  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  to 
different  persons,  and  discussing,  in  a  loose  and  rambling  man¬ 
ner,  various  details  relating  to  emigration,  the  purchasi^  of  land 
fvom  the  United  States,  and  the  settlement  of  a  family  in  the 
vilds  of  Illinois.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  may  be  distinct¬ 
ly  traced  throughout  the  w’hole  of  it, — an  eager  desire  in  the  au¬ 
thor  to  shew  that  he  has  pursued  a  right  course — that  his  situa¬ 
tion  as  the  proprietor  of  uncultivated  lands  in  his  adopted  coun¬ 
try,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  renter  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
the  b^t  parts  of  E^land — and  therefore  to  induce  others  to 
follow  his  example.  To  make  out  this  point,  he  insists  much  on 
the  disadvantages  to  which  the  English  fanner  is  exposed,  but 
from  which  the  emigrant  to  the  United  States  is  whoUv  exempt. 
The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  abuses  of  the  Britisli  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  tone  of  pity  which  he  affects  towards  those  who 
continue  to  live  under  it,  are  really  curious.  He  classes  him¬ 
self  among  those  who  “  did  not  like  the  way  of  being  ruled  and 
taxed  by  people  who  had  no  more  right  to  rule  and  tax,  than 
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consisted  in  the  ooirer  of  doing  it (Pref.  p.  4.)  and  he  thus 
consoles  himself  for  the  wont  of  good  roads. 

••  It  will  be  very  long  before  travelling  will  be  pleasant,  except  in 
fine  weather  and  on  horseback :  this  is  the  grand  inconvenience  of  a 
new  country ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  inconvenience  of 
living  at  the  mercy  of  a  villainous  aristocracy.  Why,  Sir !  1  must 
either  have  sneaked  about,  in  trhal  you  call  my  country,  a  prisoner  at 
large,  or  amused  myself  with  counting  the  nails  on  the  door  of  my  dun^ 
geoa.  And  so  must  you  ;  for  things  will  not  mend  witliout  a  dread- 
mi  crisis ;  and  until  that  liberates  you,  you  will  be  free  only  by  suf¬ 
ferance  '  within  the  Rules." 

We  quote  this  magnificent  sentence  in  the  outset,  not  only  to 
amuse  our  readers,  out  to  shew  how  far  moderation  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  arc  lost  sight  of  in  Mr.  Birkbcck's  political  opinions. 
No  language  but  his  own  could  convey  an  accurate  notion  of 
his  peculiar  principles  and  feelings.  The  following  passages, 
contrasting  his  situation  in  America  with  what  he  had  in  Eng¬ 
land,  though  less  impassioned,  may  be  trusted  fur  an  et^ual 
share  of  accuracy  and  truth. 

Such  is  the  field  of  delightful  action  lying  before  me,  that  I  am 
ready  to  regret  the  years  waked  in  the  support  of  taxes  and  pauper¬ 
ism,  and  to  grieve  mat  I  am  growing  old,  now  that  a  really  useful 
career  seems  just  banning.  I  am  happier,  much  happier  in  my 
prospects."  “  As  to  what  are  called  the  comforts  of  life,  I  feel  that 
they  are  much  more  easily  attainable  here  than  they  have  ever  been 
to  me."  P.  9. 

The  first  of  these  letters  contains  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  go  so  far  to  the  west  as  Illinois.  In 
Ohio,  the  waste  lands' which  remained  unappropriated,  affonled 
no  situation  which  he  thought  eligible ;  all  the  fine  tracts  were, 
he  says,  pre-occupi^  by  settlers  or  land-jobbers.  The  settlers 
would  not  sell  on  any  terms,  and  the  jobbers  on  none  that  he 
thought  rea.sonable.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  he 
says,  that  all  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Wa- 
bjwh  were  like  those  of  the  neighbouring  state,  pre-occupietl,  and 
the  rest  of  the  state  presented  nothing  attractive,  the  whole  of 
the  northern  part  of  it  being  yet  in  the  pos.session  of  the  Indians. 
In  Illinois  he  found  chcnce  of  lands,  and  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  Europe  as  good,  or  better,  than  those  afforded  by  any 
part  of  Indiana  or  Ohio, 

These  are  the  motives  which  Mr.  Birklieck  says  induced  him 
to  fix  on  a  situation  in  Illinois ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other.  We  have  indeed  heanl 
of  some  conscientious  English  emigrants  so  staunch  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  native  countiy,  as  to  have  rejected  all  induce¬ 
ments  to  settle  wherever  slavery  actually,  though  not  legally,  ex- 
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isted.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  acquit  Mr.  Birkbeck  en¬ 
tirely  of  haviu"  lK*en  withheld  hy  any  such  reason  in  the  choice 
of  lus  residence,  for,  in  Illinois,  it  is  w’cll  known  that  slaves  are 
kept,  under  the  disguise  of  indentures,  for  periods  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  that  when  the  term  is  nearly  expired,  if  it  be  wished 
to  dis|M)se  of  them,  they  may  be  taken  down  the  river  and  sold 
for  life.  The  same  practice  prevjuls  in  Ohio.  The  first  article 
in  the  constitution  of  that  state  is,  “  All  men  are  bom  equally 
free  and  independent  r 

Though  Mr.  Birkl)eck  devotes  some  lines  in  this  book  to  the 
expression  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  slave  system ;  though  he 
calls  it  a  “  leprosy,”  “  a  foul  blotch,”  and  an  “  outrageous  in¬ 
sult  on  humanity,”  it  does  not  appear  that  his  dislike  of  it  has 
had  the  same  influence  on  him  as  on  many  of  his  country¬ 
men.  And  Avhat  can  w'e  think  of  a  man,  who,  having  renoun¬ 
ced  his  birth-right  under  Magna  Charta,  for  a  settlement  in  a 
country  w'here  he  may  enjoy  the  rights,  franchises,  and  immuni¬ 
ties  of  a  slave  master,  breaks  forth  into  the  following  comparison 
of  tlie  |X)litical  state  of  the  two  countries  ? 

“  We  are  here  in  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which 
have  been  tom  from  yoit  liefore  you  well  understood  their  value,  and 
which  my  unhappy  country  (meaning  England)  has  relinquished  one 
by  one,  under  the  fond  hope  of  saving  the  remainder ;  like  the  crew 
of  a  sinking  ship  throwing  overboard  the  cargo. 

“  Liberty  is  no  subject  of  dispute  or  speculation  among  us  back¬ 
woodsmen  :  >t  is  the  very  atmosphere  ice  breathe.  I  now  find  myself 
the  fellow’-citizen  of  about  nine  millions  ot‘  persons,  who  are  affording 
a  sober  and  practical  confutation  of  those  base  men,  who  would  pass 
tbr  philosophers,  and  have  dared  to  call  this  unalienable  birtli-right 
of  every  human  being  a  visionary  sclieme.”  P.  70,  71. 

And  this  is  w'ritten  from  a  region  where  slavery  exists !  this 
is  written  from  the  land  infected  with  that  “  leprosy,”  disfigured 
with  that  “  foul  blotch,”  and  where  humanity  is  “  outrageously 
insulted  !”  And  we  in  England  are  all  “  sneaking  about,  prison¬ 
ers  at  large,”  or  “  within  the  Rules !” 

But  we  must  take  our  author  s  account  of  the  soil  and  climate 
of  his  new  settlement. 

“  Winter  is  here,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  season ;  we  have 
many  days,  and  even  weeks,  which  are  truly  delightful.  Extreme  cold 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  us ;  but  we  have  some  very  severe  parox¬ 
ysms  of  it  when  the  wind  sets  in  from  the  north-west,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  falling  rapidly  to  7°  or  8°  below  zero :  but  when  it  shifts  to  any 
other  quarter,  mild  weather  returns,  and  we  have  clear  sunshine, 
with  the  thermometer  frequently  above  50“  in  the  shade.  Good 
roads,  however,  and  good  houses,  are  yet  wanting  to  render  the  win¬ 
ters  of  this  country  pleasant. 

“  The  sombre  appearance  of  the  forests,  without  a  single  evergreen 
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to  relieve  the  eye,  and  the  total  deficiency  of  verdure  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  (for  even  the  pastures  hardly  retain  a  trace  of  green) 
give  a  doleful  aspect  to  the  scenery  at  this  season.  The  natural  turf, 
in  those  spots  where  the  shade  is  not  too  deep  to  allow  a  turf  to  be 
formed,  is  composed  chiefly  of  annual  grasses,  or  of  such  as  wither 
down  to  the  root  in  autumn :  yet  the  perennial  or  evergreen  species, 
which  clothe  the  rich  pastures  of  more  northern  climates  with  per¬ 
petual  verdure,  thrive  here  to  admiration  when  sown  even’  casually, 
and  take  entire  possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  grasses.  Where  the  little  caravans  have  encamped  as  they 
crossed  the  prairies,  and  have  given  their  cattle  hay  made  of  these 
perennial  grasses,  there  remains  ever  after  a  spot  of  green  turf  for  the 
instruction  and  encouragement  of  future  improvers ;  a  fact  which,  I 
think,  is  conclusive  against  the  general  notion,  that  the  natural 
grasses,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  best  adapted  to  every  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Indeed,  this  opinion  is  at  variance  with  experience  in  regard 
to  almost  every  plant  cultivated  by  man ;  many  of  the  grass  tribe  in 
particular,  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  everj'  where  exotics,  or 
more  properly,  such  as  we  now  see  them,  the  creatures  of  art.”  Pp. 

37—39. 

Our  author  fixed  upon  the  north-wcste: part  of  his  new 
estate  for  the  site  of  his  intended  dwelling-house.  He  began 
l)y  building  a  cabin  to  serve  as  a  temporary  shelter.  This  cabin 
he  had  constructed  with  l(^s  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  com¬ 
prised  one  apartment,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  sixteen  in  breadth. 
To  make  this  edifice,  a.s  much  as  might  be,  impervious  to  wind 
and  rain,  the  intervals  between  the  logs  were  filled  with  slips  of 
wood,  and  bedaulied  with  mud.  This  process,  in  the  ^Xmerican 
language,  is  called  chunckinff  and  mudding.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  boards  of  cleft  oak  :  A  door-way  was  cut  through 
one  .side,  and  secured  by  a  shutter  of  cleft  oak  hung  on  wooden 
hinges.  This  dwelling-place  was  built  by  contract  for  twenty 
dollars.  But  it  appears  that  flooring  and  a  ceiling  had  not  been 
specifically  stipulated  for  in  making  the  bargain.  So  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  was  obliged  to  pay  ten  dollars  additional  to  obtain  these 
luxuries. 

'‘To  this  cabin  you  must  accompany  me,  a  young  English  friend, 
and  my  boy  Gillard,  w’hom  you  may  recollect  at  Wanborough.  We 
arrived  in  the  evening,  our  horses  heavily  laden  with  our  guns,  and 
provisions,  and  cooking  utensils,  and  blankets,  not  forgetting  tlie  all- 
important  axe.  This  was  immediately  put  in  requisition,  and  we 
soon  kindled  a  famous  fire,  before  which  we  spread  our  pallets,  and, 
after  a  hearty  supper,  soon  forgot  that  besides  oursdves,  our  horses 
and  dogs,  the  wild  animals  of  me  forest  nvere  the  only  inhabitants  of 
our  wide  domain.  Our  cabin  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  just 
within  the  wood,  so  as  to  be  concealed  from  the  view  until  you  are 
at  the  very  door.  Thirty  paces  to  the  east  tlie  prospect  opens  from 
a  commanding  eminence  over  the  prairie,  which  extends  four  miles 
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to  the  Routh  and  Roath^east,  and  over  the  woods  bejond  to  a  great 
distance ;  whilst  the  high  timber  behind,  and  on  each  side,  to  the 
west,  north,  and  east,  forms  a  sheltered  cove,  about  five  hundred 
yards  in  width.  In  the  middle  of  this  cove,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  wood  each  way,  but  open  to  the  south,  we  propose 
building  our  house.”  Pp.  31,  32. 

Having  thus  secure  a  protection  from  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  he  looked  around  to  sec  who  were  his  neighbours. 
He  mentions  two  whom  he  visited.  One  of  them  a  respectable 
young  man,  whom  he  found  mending  shoes,  had  been  only 
settled  there  one  or  two  months.  Of  the  other  he  gives  no  ac¬ 
count,  except  his  name,  and  that  he  was  an  inliabitant  of  three 
months  longer  standing  than  the  first.  Of  the  further  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  on  his  new  settlement,  he  gives  very  little 
account.  Almost  all  the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  wiUi  con¬ 
jectures  and  calculations,  which  appear  not  to  be  formed  on  any 
solid  grounds  of  experience,  or  even  on  any  good  second-hand 
authority ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  of  common  prudence  would 
chuse  to  rely  on  either  his  assertions  or  his  prosjxxls. 

When  Mr.  Birkbeck  tells  us,  that  he  gives  these  Letters  to  the 
world  as  a  testimonial  of  the  efficacy  of  emigration,  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  conduct,  we  may  very  well  lx?lieve  him.  A  man 
who  publishes  a  work  to  vindicate  his  opinions,  does  no  more 
than  nc  has  a  fair  right  to  do.  But  the  same  thing  can  hardly 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  vindication  and  advice.  If  the  state¬ 
ments  in  these  Letters  arc  made  for  the  pur}x>se  of  vindicating 
his  conduct,  who  could  trust  to  them  as  advice  ?  It  would  Ik* 
expecting  more  than  the  experience  of  human  nature  will  w'ar- 
rant,  to  suppose,  that  any  degree  of  candour  could  enable  a  man 
to  confine  himself,  in  the  ardour  of  vindication,  to  the  same  scru¬ 
pulous  and  dispa-ssionate  exercise  of  judgment  which  good  ad¬ 
vice  requires.  But  if  we  should  Ikj  told,  that  these  Letters  were 
written  without  any  eye  to  a  vindication,  and  with  no  other  view 
I  than  to  convey  correct  infomiation,  and  give  disinterested  advice, 

i  we  reply,  that  their  very  tone  and  tenor  are  inconsistent  with 

such  a  construction.  They  are  for  the  most  part  avowedly  writ- 
■  ten  to  friends  in  England,  in  defence  of  his  peculiar  opinions, 

I  and  to  j)ersuade  them  to  foDow*  his  example. 

When  he  tells  us,  that  he  hatl  calculated  on  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  great  privations  in  his  new  situation,  we  must  give 
him  credit  for  some  prudence.  But  when  he  says  that  he  had 
over-reckoned  these  privations,  he  forgets  that  he  has  not  .yet 
given  them  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  in  the  first  few  months  that 
the  courage  and  constancy  of  an  emigrant  are  exposed  to  the 
most  severe  proof.  To  erect  a  place  of  dw  elling,  and  to  prepare 
j  the  rough  and  inhospitable  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  reception 
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of  seed,  and  to  provide  or  sustain  the  cattle,  whose  assistance  he 
must  have  in  the  prosecution  of  these  necessary  labours  are 
works  of  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
undergoing  privations  and  disappointments  that  must  weigh 
heavily  on  the  settlers.  But  there  is  much  to  8up|H>rt  liim  un¬ 
der  these  first  trials :  His  strength  is  then  unimpaired,  his  spirits 
are  fresh,  and  his  situation  and  employment  have  the  charms  of 
novelty.  Through  this  first  period,  then,  unless  he  be  \i.sited 
with  ifl  health,  he  may  pass  without  Ijcing  much  oppressed  by 
the  privations  to  which  he  must  submit.  Mr.  BirklK“ek,  at  the 
time  when  the  latest  of  these  letters  was  written,  hatl  hardly 
passed  through  this  preliminary  pericxl.  But  though  we  coultl 
very  sincerely  sympathize  with  him  in  the  gratulations  which  he 
l)estows  on  himself,  and  commend  his  patience  to  the  full  length 
that  it  has  hitherto  sustained  him,  we  cannot  but  think  that  his 
fortitude  has  gone  but  a  small  and  easy  part  of  the  way  througii 
which  he  is  likely  to  require  its  assistance.  All  his  prospects  of 
comfort,  and  all  his  calculatiotxs  for  subsistence,  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  these  letters  detml  his  situation,  are  made  without 
any  allowance  for  the  contingencies  of  a  scantiness  or  failure  of 
those  crops  on  which  he  reckons  so  much ;  nor  does  it  ap]?ear 
that  his  calculations  have  been  made  on  any  allowance  for  the 
accidents  of  sickness.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  reckons 
that  the  produce  of  his  land  will  be  equal  to  double  the  sum  ex¬ 
pended  in  breaking  it  up  and  laying  it  under  crop.  In  his  let¬ 
ter  to  his  son,  indeed,  (p.  44.)  where  he  makes  a  calculation  for  his 
guidance,  he  admits  that  he  may  be  too  sanguine  in  calculating  the 
produce  of  the  land  so  high ;  “  but  by  way  of  compensation,'”  says 
he,  “  you  wrill  observe  that  I  have  entirely  omitted  the  ])rufits 
on  live  stock ;  and  it  is  on  the  lM)undless  scope  for_  rearing  and 
fattening  hogs  and  cattle,  that  the  farmers  place  their  chief  reli¬ 
ance”  !  His  exi)cctation  of  a  market,  also,  is  perhaps  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  sanguine. 

“  The  demand  for  grain  will  probably  fiilly  equal  the  produce  for 
some  years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  new  settlers ;  and  the  southern 
states,  down  the  Missisippi  to  New  Orleans,  will  be  an  increasing 
and  sure  market  for  our  surplus  of  every  kind:  vast  quantities  of 
pork  and  beef  are  shipped  for  New  Orleans  from  Kentucky  and  In¬ 
diana.  In  this  shape,  that  is,  when  applied  to  fattening  cattle  and 
hogs,  we  may  iuxure  two  dollars  per  barrel  for  Indian  corn.”  P.  49. 

We  must  also  say,  that  liis  opinion  of  the  soil,  and  his  esti- 
.mate  of  the  expense  and  labour  of  cultivating  it,  arc  somewhat 
premature,  and  not  made  out  to  our  conviction,  either  by  the 
results  of  his  own  experience,  or  by  any  other  valid  testimonv. 
But  we  shall  give  his  own  words. 

“  Our  soil  appears  to  be  rich,  a  fine  black  mould,  inclining  to  sand, 
from  one  to  tm^  or  four  feet  deep,  lying  on  sandstone  or  clayey 
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loam  ;  so  easy  of  as  to  reduce  the  expense  of  cultivation  be> 

lowHhat  of  the  land  I  have  been  accustomed  to  in  England,  notwith¬ 


standing  the  high  rates  of  human  labour.  I'he  wear  of  plough  irons 
is  so  trifling,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  course  to  sharpen  them  m  the  spring 
once  for  the  whole  year.”  P.  !?• 

“  'I'he  idea  of  exhausting  the  soil  by  cropping,  so  as  to  render  ma¬ 
nure  necessary,  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  estimates  of  the  western 
cultivator.  They  have  no  notion  of  making  a  return  to  the  land ; 
and,  as  yet,  there  seems  no  bound  to  its  fertility."  P.  1 8. 

“  For  about  half  the  capital  that  is  requiretl  for  the  mere  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  our  worn-out  soils  in  England,  a  man  may  establish  himself 
as  a  proprietor  here,  w’ith  every  comfort  belonging  to  a  plain  and  rea¬ 
sonable  mode  of  living,  and  with  a  certainty  of  establishing  his  child¬ 
ren  as  well  or  better  than  himself ;  such  an  approjich  to  certainty  at 
least,  as  would  render  anxiety  on  that  score  unpardonable.”  Ib. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  letters  do  not  come  far  enough 
down  to  shew  whether  or  not  his  calculations  and  hopes  were 
realised. 

“  By  the  first  of  March,""  says  our  author,  (p.  35.)  “  I  hope 
to  have  two  ploughs  at  work,  and  may  possibly  put  in  100  acres 
of  corn  tliis  spring.”  This  is  smd  in  a  letter  dated  the  17th  Ja¬ 
nuary.  The  latest  of  his  letters  purports  to  be  written  on  the 
26th  of  March ;  but  neither  in  it,  nor  any  intermediate  letter,  do 
we  find  one  syllable  about  the  ploughs,  or  the  corn,  or  the  soil, 
or  the  easy  tillage ;  nor  is  there  m  the  whole  book  one  single  syl¬ 
lable  of  infi)rmation  derived  from  his  own  practice  as  to  any  of 
these  most  interesting  subjects.  We  must  wait,  therefore,  for 
farther  information  on  this  point.  At  least,  however,  he  ought 
to  have  stated  the  reasons  why  his  w'ork  was  not  going  on,  even 
beyond  the  period  he  had  fixed  for  its  commencement.  We  col¬ 
lect,  indeetl,  from  his  letter  of  26th  March,  that  he  was  still 
busy  in  plans  and  preparations,  sufficiently  interesting,  it  seems, 
to  revive,  as  he  says,  “  young  hope”  in  his  breast ;  but  as  he 
does  not  explmn  what  these  are,  we  are  left  totally  in  the  dark 
Imth  as  to  his  difficulties  and  his  success.  If  his  anticipations  were 
in  any  measure  disappointed,  it  would  have  lieen  but  fair,  and 
not  in  the  least  discreditable  to  have  acknowledged  the  fact. 

It  has  been  ordinarily  supposed,  that  the  wages  of  labour  are 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  We  have  seen 
that  Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  one  of  the  passages  which  we  have  extract¬ 
ed,  admits  this ;  and  to  shew  that  the  expense  of  cultivating  the 
land  in  lUincis  is  less  than  in  England,  he  is  forced  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  his  notable  supposition,  that  in  Illinois  the  land  is  more’ 
fertile,  and  more  easy  of  cultivation.  But  all  that  we  know  of 
the  state  of  America,  and  all  the  received  opinions  on  this  part 
of  political  economy,  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  without  his  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  price  of  labour  must  be  much  higher  there, 
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where  the  demand  must  so  far  exceed  the  supply,  than  here, 
where  these  regulating  circumstances  are  more  nearly  l)alanced. 
But  in  various  other  passiiges,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  so  far  from  adhe¬ 
ring  to  this  most  probable  assertion,  states  that  the  labour,  inclu¬ 
ding  horses,  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  England,”  (p.  58.);  and 
that  the  wages  of  a  lalxturing  man,  who  provides  himself  with 
board,  is  not  more  than  3s.  44d.  per  day — that  is,  scarcely  high¬ 
er  than  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  in  a  country  where 
clothing  and  sundry  necessaries  arc  almost  double  the  pnce  that 
they  are  here.  But  when  he  writes  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Letter  XVII.),  he  states  tlie  price  of  labour  to  be  from 
75  cents,  to  a  dollar  per  day ;  and  adds,  that  “  the  number  is  so 
small,  that  new  comers  must  not  rely  on  obtmning  them  at  that 
price,  unless  emigrants  of  that  description  accompany  them.” 
Without  attempting  to  reconcile  these  contradictions,  w’e  shall 
merely  say,  that  we  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  as  the  value  of 
labour  is  greater,  so  its  price  is  greater  in  Illinois  than  in  any 
part  of  England. 

His  information  as  to  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  is  satisfactory  enough.  Meat  and  com  are 
not  above  half  the  average  price  in  England,  but  many  articles  of 
grocery  and  clothing  cost  almost  always  double,  ana  sometimes 
more  than  double,  what  they  do  in  this  country.  There  is  how¬ 
ever,  one  circumstance  with  res|)ect  to  these  articles  which  he 
keeps  too  much  out  of  view’.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
situation,  and  the  want  of  regular  competition,  very  great  fluc¬ 
tuations  occur  in  the  prices  of  articles  even  of  the  first  necessity. 
Thus  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  salt,  one  of  the  chief  products  of 
Illinois,  is  sometimes  three  quarters  of  a  dollar,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  rises  as  high  as  two  dollars.  But  this  irregularity  of  price 
is  an  inconvenience  that  is  likely  to  be  corrected  in  progress  of 
time,  when  the  country  becomes  more  inhabited,  and  capital  is 
more  directed  to  the  supply  of  such  articles.  One  singular  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  observed  in  these  letters  is,  that  only  the  first 
part  of  them  is  devoted  to  the  communication  of  those  facts 
which  are  likely  to  be  most  interesting  to  emigrants.  Now,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  such  facts  must,  of  course,  have  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  his  experience  of  the  country  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  his  plans.  But,  instead  of  liecoming  more  copious 
in  such  communications,  the  latter  half  of  these  Letters  conveys 
nothing  at  all  of  the  least  value  as  “  infomiation”  or  “  advice.* 
Each  successive  Letter  is  more  and  more  swelled  with  political 
speculations  on  the  general  state  of  America,  which  mignt  have 
been  as  well  written,  as  far  as  the  matter  goes,  by  any  one  who 
had  never  crossed  the  borders  of  London  or  Surrey,  as  by  a  set¬ 
tler  in  Illinois.  We  think  we  can  account  for  this.  Mr.  Birk- 
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l>eck  is  not  one  of  that  class  of  emigrants,  who  is  driven  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  because  he  could  fall  upon  no  creditable  or  advan- 
tageous  mode  of  subsistence  in  this  country.  It.  was  not  until 
he  had  secured  an  independent  fortune  here,  that  he  thought  of 
looking  for  a  settlement  in  the  New  World.  Political  discontent 
»<»ems  to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  his  emigration ;  and  going 
with  a  purse  well  filled,  he  had  also  a  disposition  weH  prepared  , 
to  bear  up  against  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  looking  for 
his  reward,  not  to  the  success  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  but  to 
his  settlement  under  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  better  govern¬ 
ment.  Politics,  therefore,  have  become  the  primary  object  of  his 
attention ;  and  thus,  before  he  had  written  more  than  half  the 
numl)er  of  letters  which  compose  this  volume,  agriculture  and  its 
concerns  are  dropped  for  its  more  attractive  topics.  And  hence, 
if  we  view  these  Letters  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  they  la¬ 
bour  as  much  to  prove  the  advantages  of  a  settlement  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  the  score  of  public  and  political  motives,  as  on  those 
which  are  more  purely  personal  and  domestic.  The  dift*ercnce 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  in  the  United  States,  is  the  most 
attractive  circumstance  in  Mr.  Birkbeck's  situation  ;  and  he  of¬ 
ten  boasts  of  it  Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  happiest  state 
in  which  a  man  can  live  Avith  relation  to  the  government  of  his 
country,  is  that  in  which  he  has  to  pay  the  fewest  taxes,  and  has 
his  personal  property  most  securely  protected.  It  is  obvious 
that  taxes  are  the  price  paid  for  protection  ;  and  though  it  by 
no  means  necessarily  follows,  that  this  protc^ction  is  the  most 
complete  where  the  amount  of  taxation  is  the  greatest,  yet 
comparing  the  government  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  it  very  plainly  appears,  and  even  Mr.  Birkbeck 
cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  for  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  what  he  so  much  commends  is  weaker  and  more  useless  in 
proportion  as  it  is  cheaper  than  our  own.  The  best  criterion  of 
■  good  government  is  the  state  of  the  administration  of  the  law. 
In  the  following  passages,  Mr.  B.  throws  some  light  upon  the 
condition  of  Illinois  in  this  respect. 

"  We  have  just  had  our  assizes :  the  circuit  court,  similar  to  our 
court  of  assize,  was  held  last  week,  the  second  time  since  our  arrival. 
I  wish  I  could  introduce  you  to  ‘  his  honour’  the  judge  ;  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  pf  the  jury ;  to  tlie  leiuned  brethren  who  fill  the  parts  both  of 
solicitor  and  counsel ;  to  the  assemblage  of  spectators,  all  males,  for 
w’omen  never  attend  the  courts  except  on  business*  v  and  even  to  the 
accomplished  villains,  who  are  here  ex))osed  to  public  indignation  far 
more  terrific  than  the  vengeance  of  the  law. 

*'  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  where  the  country  is  savage,  and 
many  of  the  people  but  just  emerged  from  that  condition,  much  in¬ 
trepidity  oS  nund,  and  hardihood  of  body,  are  indispensible  iieqiiisites 
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in  the  administration  of  justice.  Brass  for  the  face  wont  suffice,  they 
must  be  steel  from  head  to  foot 

“  Your  military  and  fox-hunting  experience  has,  I  diire  say,  fur- 
nishetl  adventures  similar  to  those  which  are  constantly  occurring 
here  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  on  their  progress  from  court 
to  court  The  judge  and  the  bar  are  now  working  their  way  to  the 
next  county  seat,  through  almost  trackless  woods,  over  snow  and  ice, 
with  the  thermometer  about  zero.  In  last  November  circuit,  the 
judge  swam  his  horse,  I  think,  seven  times  in  one  day ;  how  often  in 
the  whole  circuit  is  not  in  the  record.  What  would  our  English  law¬ 
yers  say  to  seven  such  ablutions  in  one  November  day  ?  and  then  to 
dry  their  clothes  on  their  back,  by  turning  round  and  round  before  a 
blazing  fire,  preparatory  to  a  night's  lodging  on  a  cabin  floor  M’rapped 
in  their  blankets ;  which,  by  the  bye,  are  the  only  robes  used  by  the 
profession  here. 

I  have  an  anealote  of  a  judge  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted, 
and  tlierefore  I  believe  it.  I  give  it  you  as  an  instance  of  intrepidity, 
as  well  as  of  that  ferocious  violence  which  occurs  but  too  frequently  ; 
by  no  means,  however,  a  as  specimen  of  the  judicial  character.  A 
few  years  ago,  before  he  was  advanced  to  his  present  dignity,  the 
foreman  of  a  grand  jury  insultetl  him  outrageously,  out  «)f  court  of 
course.  The  man  had  a  large  knife  in  his  hand,  such  as  hunters  al¬ 
ways  carry  about  them,  atid  well  know  the  use  of ;  but  the  enraged 
bamste.*,  with  a  hand  whip,  or  cow  hide,  as  they  are  called,  laid  on 
so  keenly,  that  he  actually  cut  his  jacket  to  ribbons  in  defiance  of  the 
knife;  and  when  the  beaten  and  bleeding  juryman  made  his  piteous 
case  known  to  his  brethren,  they  fined  hun  a  dozen  of  wine  for  his 
cowardice.”  Pp.  60,  6l. 

After  such  an  account  of  those  to  whom  the  sacred  functions 
of  the  judicature  are  intrusted,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  disorders  and  violences  which  prevail  in  the  Goshen  of 
Mr.  Birkbeck.  It  is  quite  natural  that  each  individual  shoidd 
prefer  being  the  vindicator  of  his  own  w  rongs,  rather  than  refer 
them  to  a  tribunal  so  constituted.  If  the  same  temptations  to 
the  invasion  of  private  property  existed  in  the  United  States  of 
America  a.s  in  most  Euro{}ean  countries,  the  weak  and  corrupt 
state  of  their  administration  of  justice  would  put  an  end  to  any 
degree  of  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  property,  such  as  would 
render  it  at  all  vmuable.  But  it  happens,  that  tfie  security  which 
the  laws  and  government  in  the  present  state  of  their  admini¬ 
stration  do  nut  afford  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  supplied  by  the  circumstance  of  property,  espe¬ 
cially  in  laml,  lieing  so  easily  acquired,  that  there  is  little  temp¬ 
tation  to  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  the  person  who  has  a  pre¬ 
sent  title  to  it  No  man,  ordinarily  speaking,  wrill  seek  to  invade 
the  property  of  his  neighbour,  when  he  can  ea«dly  obtain  by  fiur 
means  a  possession  as  valualile.  The  temptations  to  other  viola, 
tions  of  justice  are  also  much  fewer,  arising  from  the  infant  state 
of  igciety  in  the  new  world.  The  value  of  labour,  and  the  incite^ 
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ments  to  industry,  'are  there  so  great,  that  there  are  none  of  those 
occasions  which  occur  in  countries  farther  advanced,  to  throw 
upon  the  public  numbers  of  idle  and  dissolute  characters ;  and 
though  there  be  much  profligacy  and  immorality  among  all 
classes,  and  perhaps  the  more  of  these  vices  from  the  very  fad- 
lity  of  procuring  subsistence,  yet  every  man  is  likely  to  have 
some  means  of  subsistence,  without  violently  attacking  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  property. 

But  even  these  favourable  circumstances  cannot  counteract  the 
evils  arising  from  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  mode  of 
administering  the  law.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  mpula- 
tion  in  the  western  states,  consists  of  a  set  of  men  who  live,  in 
open  violation  of  the  law,  on  the  profits  and  produce  of  tracts  of 
land,  which  tliey  seize  and  retain  till  the  real  proprietor  can 
succeed  in  expelling  them.  This  is  called  squatting ;  and  there 
are  many  instances  of  persons  being  able  to  set  the  real  proprie¬ 
tor  at  defiance,  till  they  have  extracted  from  his  property  money 
enough  to  become  themselves  land  owners. 

“  Here,”  says  Mr.  B.  “  w'e  have  now  no  taxes,  excepting 
what  are  raised  on  the  principle  of'  our  county  rates,  and  they 
are  hardly  perceptible.  The  whole  system  of  internal  taxation 
is  done  away  by  a  late  act  of  Congress.”  “  Congress  at  the  same 
time  that  it  abolished  taxes,  decreed  the  distribution  of  certiun 
sums  for  the  improvement  of  the  countiy.” 

A  legislature  that  abolishes  taxes,  and  at  the  very  same  time 
decrees  the  distribution  of  sums  on  public  works,  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  in  civil  government.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  In  Illinois  and  Ohio,  there  is  on  wild  land  a  state  tax 
of  from  one  to  two  dollars  for  every  hundred  acres,  and  a  coun¬ 
ty  tax  of  half  that  amount.  To  a  British  subject  these  taxes 
seem  as  nothing ;  and  in  America,  according  to  Mr.  B.’s  account, 
they  are  “  scarcely  })erceptible.”  “  Think,”  exclaims  he,  “think 
of  a  countrv  without  excisemen,  or  assessors,  or  collectors,  or  re¬ 
ceivers  general,  or — ^informers,  or  paupers  !”  Whoever  thinks 
of  such  a  country,  does  not  think  of  the  United  States ;  for  it  is 
an  indubitable  fact,  that  in  no  cotmtry  in  the  world  are  there  so 
many  sales  of  land  for  default  of  payment  of  taxes.  Any  one 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  American  newspapers,  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  fact.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birkbeck. 
The  duties  on  imports  are  another  great  source  of  the  revenue 
of  the  American  government.  If  these  duties  fell  only  upon 
luxuiies  they  would  be  lightly  felt.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
case ;  for  the  mmn  articles  of  import  are  those  of  the  first  neces¬ 
sity,  and  with  which  the  p<x>rest  citizen  cannot  dispense.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  one-half  of  the  amount  of  these  duties  is  pmd 
upon  British  goods,  which,  for  the  most  part,  arc  articles  not  of 
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luxury  but  of  necessity ;  so  that  it  has  been  very  truly  observed, 
that  the  population  of  America  perform  the  double  duty  of  de¬ 
fraying  (heir  own  taxes,  and  contributing  to  the  payment  of 
ours.  The  war  taxes  in  America  were  all  direct  taxes,  and  of 
the  most  oppresave  kind,  and  were  laid  upon  household  furni¬ 
ture,  shoes,  boots,  hats,  saddles,  bridles,  umbrellas,  &c.  and 
their  stamp  duties,  heavier  than  any  ever  imposed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  there  was  even  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon  discounting  bills 
of  exchange.  In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  annual  tax 
on  a  common  coach  was  20  dollars.  They  had  also  a  poll  tax. 

At  present;  however,  the  revenue  arising  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  is  so  considerable, 
that  while  it  continues,  it  will  in  a  great  degree  supersede  the 
necessity  of  imposing  new  taxes.  But,  it  is  obvious,  that  exten- 
«ve  as  IS  the  territory  which  this  government  has  occupied,  there 
must  soon  be  a  limit  to  this  source  of  revenue.  Then,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  come  upon  the  people ;  for  the  present 
land  tax  of  two  dollars  for  every  hundred  acres,  and  the  present 
duties  on  imports,  would  then  no  longer  suffice. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Birkbeck  frequently  expresses  himself  as  if  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  ot  his  new  situation,  that  he 
has  carried  his  capital  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation.  All  his 
notions  on  this  subject,  are  bottomed  on  the  fallacy  that  there 
was  not  any  adequate  return  in  this  country  for  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  imposed  in  it ;  and,  that  they  were  imposed  and  levied 
without  any  other  right  than  consisted  in  the  pow'cr  of  doing  so. 
To  a  man  who  entertains  such  ideas,  it  must  necessarily  appear 
a  great  blessing  to  be  moved  beyond  the  reach  of  such  liabilities. 
But  to  all  those  who  consider  that  taxes  imposed  by  a  represen¬ 
tative  government  are  lawfully  imposed,  and  are  the  just  price 
of  its  protection — to  all  those  who  consider  that  the  power  by 
which  our  government  protects,  is  at  the  same  time  regulated 
and  restrfuned  by  constitutional  checks — it  will  scarcely  appear, 
that  there  are  great  political  advantages  to  be  gained  by  exchang¬ 
ing  the  security  enjoyed  under  it,  for  a  protection  so  weak  and 
uncertmn,  though  so  cheap  as  that  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  affords.  Mr.  Birkbeck  forgets,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  has  made  him  so  much  more  independent  of  the 
inconveniencies  and  distresses  incident  to  his  new  situation,  is  the 
possession  of  that  capital,  earned  and  secured  by  him,  under  the 
salutary  protection  of  the  British  government,  which  he  now  so 
disgracefully  calumniates,  and  so  uianklessly  forsakes. 

It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  influence  of  local  at¬ 
tachment,  next  to  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship,  is  the  most 
powerful  feeling  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible.  It 
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fosters  many  noble  and  manly  sentiments,  and  incites  tamany 
virtues.  The  emigrant  who  feels  the  force  of  this  attachment, 
though  he  do  violence  to  his  inclinations,  is  not  the  les^  fitted  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  his  new  situation,  and  overcome  the 
diHiculties  that  must  occur  in  it.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland 


have  sent  more  emigrants  to  the  various  parts  of  America,  than 
perhaps  any  other  country.  And  yet  no  where  else  does  such  a 
feehng  more  powerfully  exist,  nor  have  the  emigrants  from  any 
other  country  more  bravely  sustained,  or  more  successfully  over¬ 
come  the  privations  and  dangers  to  which,  by  their  situation  in 
the  new  world,  they  have  been  exposed. 

Mr.  BirklK*ck  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind.  If  we  can 
trust  to  the  expressions  in  vanous  parts  of  these  letters,  it  appears, 
that  the  total  want  of  attachment  to  any  spot  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  in  his  character,  and  that  if 
not  a 'cause  of  his  emigration,  it  at  least  prevented  the  interpori. 
tion  of  one  check  to  gratify  the  derire  of  change.  But  the 
must  curious  {larticular  is,  that  he  himself  seems  to  be  sensible  of 
his  deficiency,  and  to  impute  it  to  the  want  of  any  tiling  in  this 
country  worthy  of  exciting  the  feeling.  “  I  own  here,”  says 
he,  a  far  better  estate  than  I  rented  in  England,  and  am  al¬ 


ready  more  attached  to  the  An  attachment  founded  on 

no  other  circumstance  than  that  of  his  being  owner  instead  of 
renter,  or  the  quality  of  tlie  earth  being  better  than  the  “  worn 
out  soils”  of  England,  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  have 
commended.  There  is  nothing  noble  or  elevating  in  an  attach¬ 
ment  founded  on  such  base  associations  as  mere  productiveness 


or  ^lecuniary  value.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  not  smd  as  dero¬ 
gating  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  such  considerations.  The 
computation  of  profit  and  loss  ought  to  be  mainly  attended  to 
among  tlie  circumstances  which  induce  an  emigrant  to  fix  upon 
his  new  residence.  But  tlie  affectation  of  more  refined  feelings 
on  an  occasion  when  they  cannot  exist,  is  a  senseless  and  intoler¬ 
able  mockery. 

The  emigration  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Birkbeck  cannot  be 


viewed  with  the  same  sympathy,  nor  excite  the  same  emotions, 
which  are  roused  by  the  dejiarture  of  those  whom  tlie  want  of 
employment,  or  tlie  pressure  of  present  penury  forces  from  their 
native  country.  All  those  considerations  which  teach  us,  tliat 
the  departure  of  those  who  are  driven  from  us  by  such  circum¬ 
stances,  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  country,  and  may  be  benefi¬ 
cial  to  themselves,  Mill  not  do  away  with  a  certtun  feeling  of 
melancholy  at  the  separation ;  nor  could  we  surely  blame  those 
who  resisted  the  prospects  of  transatlantic  comforts,  and  prefer¬ 
red  the  poorest  lot  among  their  I'^tions  and  friends  in  the  land 
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of  their  fathers.  The  evils  of  the  removal  are  immediate  and 
certain,  its  benefits  distant  and  contingent.  Kven  the  coldness 
of  the  philosophic  theorist,  who  most  jx>werfully  enforces  its  ad¬ 
vantage  is  warmed  into  indulgence  and  respect  for  tlie  feel¬ 
ings  which  oppose  emigration.  “  It  will  be  said,''  says  Mr.  Mal- 
thus,  “  that  when  an  opportunity  of  advantageous  emigration  is 
offered,  it  is  the  faidt  of*  the  peoj^e  themselves,  if,  instead  of  ac¬ 
cepting  it,  they  prefer  a  life  of  celibacy,  or  extreme  poverty,  in 
their  owm  country.  Is  it  then  a  fault  for  a  man  to  feel  an  at- 
tadiment  to  his  native  soil,  to  love  the  parents  that  nurtured 
him,  his  kindred,  his  friends,  and  the  companions  of  his  early 
years  ?  Or  is  it  no  evil  that  he  suffers,  bemuse  he  consents  to 
Mar  it,  rather  than  snap  these  cords  which  nature  has  wound,  iu 
close  and  intricate  folds,  round  the  human  heart  ?  The  great  plan 
of  providence  seems  to  require  indeed,  that  these  ties  should 
sometimes  be  broken ;  but  the  separation  does  not,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  give  less  pmn ;  and  though  the  general  good  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  it,  it  does  not  cease  to  be  an  indiNidual  evil.” 

Towanls  such  as  Mr.  Birkbeck,  this  ,  syuipathy  cannot  lie 
extended.  Those  fine  feelings  which  make  eutigration  lie  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  bad  alternative  in  the  worst  times,  never  wanned 
his  breast.  What  can  we  think  of  a  man  who  entevtiuns  such 
sentiments  as  are  embodied  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"  Our  friend  Gobbet  declaims  about  patriotism  in  sounding  phra¬ 
ses,  but  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  *  ubi  hbertas  ibi  patria.’  What  is 
country  ?  the  soil  ?  Of  this  I  was  only  An  occupant. — The  govern¬ 
ment  i  I  abhorred  its  deeds  and  its  pnndples. — The  church  ?  I  did 
not  believe  its  doctrines ;  and  had  no  reverence  for  the  clergy.  The 
army?  No. — The  law?  We  have  the  same  law  here,  with  some 
omissions  and  some  improvements. — The  people  ?  Yes ;  but  not  the 
fund-holders,  nor  the  soi-disant  House  of  Commons ;  not  the  con¬ 
sumers,  nor  the  creators  of  taxes.”  “  I  otrn  here  a  far  better  estate 
than  I  rented  in  England,  and  am  already  more  attached  to  the  soil." 
Pp.  28,  29. 

He  is  not  content  with  vilifying  the  government  of  his  native 
country,  that  he  may  exalt  that  under  which  he  has  placed  him¬ 
self,  but  he  proposes  the  state  of  society  as  one  inducement  to 

Ero’ail  on  his  correspondent  to  emigrate.  “In  good  faith,”  says 
c,  (p.  26.)  “  I  think  you  would  have  nothing  to  regret  in  ex¬ 
changing  such  a  circle  as  I  fancy  yours  to  be  for  any  society  that 
would  surround  you  in  these  wild  woods.”  Of  this  latter  society 
he  has  had  the  candour  to  give  a  very  intelligible  account. 

We  certainly  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  particular  circle 
in  which  Mr.  Birkbcck's  friend  in  this  country  happens  to  move ; 
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but  it  must  be  of  a  singular  cast  indeed,  and  very  different  from 
a;l  that  we  have  ever  heard  of,  or  seen  in  it,  if  the  following  repre¬ 
sentation  could  operate  as  an  inducement  to  make  the  exchange: 

“  Its  elements  are  rude  certainly,  and  heterogeneous.  The  first 
•ettlers,  unprotected  and  unassisted,  amid  dangers  and  difficulties, 
have  been  accustomed,  from  early  youth,  to  rely  on  their  own  powers ; 
and  they  surrender  with  reluctance,  and  only  by  halves,  their  right  of 
defence  against  every  aggression,  even  to  the  laws  which  themselves 
have  constituted. 

“  They  have  been  anxiously  studious  of  mildness  in  the  forming  of 
those  laws,  and,  when  in  practice,  they  seem  inefficient,  they 
too  frequently  proceed,  with  Indian  perseverance,  to  acts  of  ven¬ 
geance  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  rorbearance  essential  to  social 
union.  Hence  deeds  of  savage,  and  even  ferocious  violence,  are  too 
common  to  be  viewed  with  the  abhorrence  due  to  them.” 

It  appears  that  the  state  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's  new  colony,  with 
respect  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  habits  and  morals  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Our  author, 
who  is  not  without  his  topics  of  persuasion,  suited  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prejudices  of  his  friends,  m  endeavouring  to  allure  them 
to  his  land  of  promise,  has  here  a  fine  tool  by  which  to  work  up. 
on  the  minds  of  the  profaners  and  scoffers  of  religion,  and  he  does 
not  fail  to  use  it. 


V\  hat  think  you  of  a  community,  not  only  w’ithoutan  established  ( 
religion,  but  of  whom  a  large  proportion  profess  no  particular  reli-  s 
gion  ;  and  think  as  little  about  the  machinery  of  it,  as  you  know  was 
the  case  with  myself?  What  in  some  places  is  esteemed  a  decent  S 
conformiixf  with  practices  which  we  despise,  is  here  altogether  unne-  I 
cessary.”  P.  23.  | 

This  may  serve  to  sum  up  the  character  of  the  settlement  to  I 
which  Mr.  Birkbeck  invites  his  friends.  A  poor  Unitarian  cler-  I 
g}- man  so  far  mistook  it,  that  he  wrote,  endeavouring  to  inte-  I 
rest  our  author  so  far  as  to  procure  his  sanction  for  the  erection  I 
of  a  Unitarian  church  in  his  settlement,  and  “  ultimately,  if  I* 
possible,  to  give  a  mortal  stab  to  infidelity  and  bigotry.”  Mr.  j 
Birkbeck  sent  him  a  reply  which  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  j 
Another  gentleman  wrote  to  him,  expressing  a  hope  that  “  the  |! 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  disentangled  from  th^  embarrassments 
of  every  sect  and  party,”  would  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  “  As  this  gentleman’s  good  counsel,”  says  Mr.  Birk- 
becK,  “  was  not  coupled  with  any  tangible  proposition^  his  letter 
did  not  call  for  a  reply.”  P.  93. 

The  principles  and  dispositions  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  enter  so  much 
into  the  colouring  which  ne  has  given  to  the  subjects  of  which 
he  treats,  that,  in  delecting  and  exposing  the  fallacy  of  his  state¬ 
ments,  we  have  necessarily  unfolded  the  elements  of  his  charac- 
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ter.  If  he  had  l)een  content  to  rest  the  prtuses  of  emigration  on 
general  topics,  and  had  been  more  scrupulous,  and  less  ardent  in 
what  he  brought  forward  to  >’indicate  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
conduct,  he  mi^t  have  done  much  real  good.  But  instead  of 
communicating  the  practical  results  of  his  own  experience,  he 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  most  unreasonable 
prejudices  and  partialities.  And,  in  the  present  state  of  our  po¬ 
pulation,  when  there  are  so  many  persons  whose  thoughts  are 
turned  to  the  selection  of  some  abiding  place  in  the  new  world, 
the  dissemination  of  a  book  so  fraught  with  misrepresentation, 
would  almost  justify  the  charge  of  some  feeling  more  hostile  than 

I  the  indifference  which  the  author  professes  towards  his  native 
country. 

With  a  view  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  emigrants  themselves, 
setting  aside  all  consiaerations  of  state  policy,  we  cannot  bu*. 
consider  it  of  vast  importance,  whether  they  make  choice  of  a 
‘  settlement  in  the  United  States,  or  in  our  own  colonies.  If  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  resorting  to  the  latter  were  fjur- 
ly  and  impartially  set  forth,  and  if  the  mis-statements  and  exag¬ 
gerations,  which  are  so  industriously  propagated  respecting  the 
United  States,  were  satisfactorily  exposed,  we  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  election  which  would  be  made  by  the  great  bulk  of  those, 
j  who  are  driven  to  emigration  through  poverty  and  the  want  of 
honest  or  profitable  employment.  Generally  speaking,  there  is 
that  attachment  to  the  constitution  and  government,  that  noble 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  pervading  the  most  virtuous 
1  among  all  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  that  would  induce 
I  them,  when  they  found  it  necessary,  to  go  forth  from  their  na- 
I  tive  country,  rather  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  its  colonies  than 
towards  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  state. 

“  ■ .  All  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate. 

Not  Knowing  them  or  known.” 

But  there  are  others  without  the  motives  of  this  preference. 
Such  are  those  who  emigrate,  for  no  other  reason  than  political 
discontent.  The  same  vain  and  variable  disporitions  that  con¬ 
ceive  disgusts  at  their  native  counU’y,  fancying  a  thousand  evils 
that  they  have  never  suffered,  and  idleging  a  thousand  defects 
which  do  not  exist,  are  not  likely  to  view  the  colonies  in  a  more 
favourable  light  than  the  mother  country.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  such  persons  should  resort  to  them,  for  there  they  would 
have  means  of  producing  more  extensive  mischief  than  at  home. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  should  try  to  divert  the 
attention,  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
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from  settling  in  other  quarters.  If  they  liave  any  private  ends 
to  serve  by  so  doing,  tliey  are  hkely  to  be  so  much  the  more 
zealous.  It  has  been  very  openly  charged  against  Mr.  Birk- 
bc‘ck,  that  he  is  actuated  by  interested  motives,  in  wishing  to 
draw  English  emigrants  to  settle  in  his  neighbourhood.  We 
know  nothing  as  to  the  truth  of  the  imputation. 

But  of  this,  we  think,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  he  has  under, 
rated  the  difficulties  and  privations  incident  to  the  situation  of 
an  English  settler.  Having  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new 
mode  of  hfe,  he  affects  to  speak  from  experience ;  having  un. 
dergone  but  a  few,  and  these  few  the  least  formidable  of  the  dif- 
hculties  which  hv  must  encounter,  he  talks  as  one  who  had  sur¬ 
mounted  them  all ;  and  possessing  himself,  by  means  of  the  am¬ 
ple  fortune  which  he  acquired  in  this  country,  the  power  of 
smoothing  or  avoiding  many  of  these  difficulties,  he  has  forgot¬ 
ten  how  few  others  enjoy  the  same  advantages. 

We  propose  to  notice  Mr.  Fearon's  work  on  America,  which 
may  Ik^  held  as  a  contra  statement  to  Mr.  Birkbeck's,  in  our 
next  Number. 


Art.  II.  A  Cdlection  of  Statutes  connected  tcith  the  General 
Administration  of  the  Lau: ;  arranged  according  to  the  Order 
of  Subjects.,  Tcith  Notes.  By  William  David.  Evans,  Esq. 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  8  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1817. 

Tins  work  is  of  a  nature  interesting  to  every  British  subject 
It  is  the  first  attempt  yet  made  to  put  in  order  the  acts  of 
Parliament  now  in  force,  and  to  clear  away  the  ma-ss  of  those 
which  are  obsolete,  expired,  or  repealed.  The  general  impor- 
tance  of  such  an  undertaking  is  hardly  diminished,  by  die  cir- 
cumstance  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Evans  not  embracing  those  sta¬ 
tutes  which  have  an  exclusive  reference  to  Scodand  and  Ireland. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  statute  law  has  been  the  occasion  of 
many  reproaches  and  complaints  against  parliament.  Nor  have 
these  been  confined  to  later  times.  More  than  two  centuries  ago, 
when  the  number  of  the  public  acts  of  the  English  parliament 
was  hardly  more  than  a  thirteenth  part  pf  that  to  which  they 
have  now  swelled.  King  James  I.  in  one  of  his  speeches  from  the 
throne,  proposed  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  should  consider 
of  some  method  for  reforming  the  Statute  Book.  This  recoiB- 
mendaiion  has  been  from  time  to  time  repeated  from  the  throng, 
or  by  individual  members  of  parliament;  but  without  indue- 
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big  any  measure  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  subject  was  last 
aptated  in  the  session  of  1816.'  '  On  that  occasion,  the  late  Earl 
of  Stanhope,  after  insisting,  with  his  usual  eccentricity,  on  the  in¬ 
conveniences  produced  by  the  inultiplicity  and  confusion  of  the 
statutes,  proposed  that  the  whole  body  oi  the  written  law  should 
be  revised  and  digested  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  appointed  a  select  annmittee  to  conader  and 
report  upon  the  expraiency  of  agreeing  to  this  proposal.  This 
committee  resolved  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  the  en¬ 
actments  of  the  Statute  Book  arranged  under  distinct  heads ;  and 
that  a  person  learned  in  the  law  should  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  the!«  resolutions;  and 
some  conferences  ensued  between  the  two  Houses  touching  the  ul¬ 
terior  proceedings.  But  the  late  Mr.  Homer,  with  that  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  soundness  of  judgment  for  which  he  was  so  much  ms- 
tinguished,  took  a  closer  view  of  the  subject  He  observed,  that 
no  definite  plan  had  been  proposed,  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  it  w'as  intended  to  do ;  tliat  if  it  was  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  consolidate  the  acts  of  parliament,  and  re-enact  them, 
such  a  work  was  unnecessarv,  inconvenient,  and  altogether  urn- 
advisable,  and  that  all  the  legal  learning  to  be  found  in  every 
branch  of  the  judicature  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  such  a 
task,  on  account  of  the  intricacy  of  the  questions  which  must 
arise  in  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  intended  merely  to 
frame  an  index  to  the  Statute  Book,  or  arrange  the  acts  without 
altering  them  in  form  or  letter,  he  contended  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  any  work  of  that  kind  to  the  industry  and  skill  of 
individuals.  The  demand  for  such  works  woidd  always  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  induce  men  of  adequate  talent  to  undertake  them;  and 
the  labour  was  not  beyond  the  compass  of  one  man's  abilities.” 
He  informed  the  House  that  the  work  now  before  us  was  then 
far  advanced  i  and  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  author. 
These  considerations  had  such  weight  with  parliament,  that  the 
project  of  Lord  Stanhope  was  aliandoned ;  and  the  proceedings 
were  ended  by  a  resolution,  settii^  forth  in  general  terms,  the 
expediency  of  arranging  the  statutes  under  proper  heads,  witli- 
out  pledging  parliament  to  undertake  the  ta.sk. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Evans  has  now  been  for  several  months  before 
the  public.  It  is  not  an  abridgment^  but  a  collection  of'  the  sta¬ 
tutes  now  in  force  on  subjects  connected  with  the  ordinary  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law.  Those  which  relate  to  the  revenue  ex¬ 
clusively — ^to  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament — to 
the  functions  of  peculiar  offices  under  government — to  matU^rs 
purely  relating  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  others  of  a  partial  and 
limited  interest,  arc  omitt^.  To  the  text  of  the  statutes  Mr. 
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Evans  has  subjoined  notes,  which  give  a  compressed  view  of  the 
constructions  of  the  courts  of  law.  Sometimes,  but  too  rarely, 
an  account  is  given  of  the  circumstances  undw  which  the  act  was 
introduced  and  passed  into  a  law. 

To  arrange  the  statutes  under  convement  and  proper  headf^ 
is  the  most  difficult  and  laborious  part  of  the  wwk  underiakwj 
by  Mr.  Evans.  If  each  chapter  of  the  Statute  Book  was  devou 
cd  to  one  distinct  subject,  to  which  each  separate  clause  had  an 
immediate  reference,  the  wwk  would  be  comparatively  easy. 

But  it  is  the  great  evil  of  the  English  statutes,  that  the  title  of 
each  chapter  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  imperfect  expoution  of 
its  contents;  and  that  the  dadses  and  sections  are  (diten  inserted 
relating  to  matters  qvute  foreign  to  the  title  and  main  subject  of 
the  act.  The  Leges  Saturw  of  tlie  Romans  were  but  a  ftunt 
type  of  the  multifarious  nature  of  many  acts  of  the  English  par* 
lianient.  Against  tins  confu.sion,  whoever  would  arrange  and 
classify  the  Statute  Book,  must  maintain  a  constant  struggle. 

It  will  therefore  be  very  unfair  to  pronounce  upon  the  work  of 
Mr.  Evans  without  keeping  in  view  the  extent  to  which  tliese 
faults  have  been  carried. 

The  learned  Barrington  complained  much  of  the  absurd  titles  ! 
prefixed  to  many  of  the  statutes.  This  is  {XH;uliarly  the  vice  of 
the  English  acts.  Our  Scottish  parliaments  were  so  much  more 
careful  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  one  of  the  received  rules  for  the 
construction  of  statutes  in  our  courts,  to  admit  an  argument  from 
the  title  to  the  contents— or,  in  the  technical  phrase,  a  rubro  ad 
nigrum.  In  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  such  a  thing  is 
unheard  of.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
that  titles  were  given  to  the  English  statutes;  and  such  carelesness 
ruled  in  this  particular,  thet  the  title  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  is 
often  diiicrent  from  that  U:  ed  to  d^'ribe  the  same  statute  in 
pleadings  before  the  courts.  The  Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
which  is  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  and  important  in  the  English 
law,  is,  in  the  roll,  entitled,  “  An  Act  expressing  an  Order  for 
Uses  and  WilU,”  wliereas  the  title,  in  the  course  of  fdeading,  is, 

**  The  Statute  I'or  transferring  Uses  into  Possession;”  and  neither 
of  these  titles  gives  any  hint  of  three  {Hovisoes  in  the  act  relative 
to  jointures  and  dowers— provisoes,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  has 
>»aid  of  them,  are  in  themselve  substantive  laws,”  and  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  jjrovisoes,  which  he  calls  “  natural  and 
true  members  and  limbs  of  the  statute.” 

In  reducing  to  a  regular  order  acts  thus  framed,  it  becomes 
necessary  in  many  cases  to  split  thenr  up,  and  transfer  clauses 
and  sections  to  tliosc  heads  with  which. they  are  naturally  con¬ 
nected.  Sometimes  out  of  a  very  long  act,  only  one  or  twe 
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clauses  relate  to  matters  of  general  interest ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Mr.  Evans  has  given  no  more  than  the  clauses  or  sections 
which  are  generally  interesting.  Agmn,  where  an  act  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that  it  might  aptly  be  introduced  under  more  than 
one  head,  he  has  inserted  it  under  that  to  which  it  chiefly  re¬ 
lates;  and,  under  the  others,  has  given  the  title  with  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  place  where  the  act  is  given  at  length.  He  has 
divided  the  statutes  into  ax  parts;  and  each  part  into  va¬ 
rious  classes. — The  Jiret  part  comprehends,  what  relates  to  Per¬ 
sons  and  Corporations ; — the  second^  Real  Estates the  third, 
Personal  Property  and  Contracts ;— the  fourth.  Courts  and 
Civil  Proceedings; — the  Jifih,  Criminal  Law; — aiul,  the  sixth, 
(which  is  the  largest)  the  acts  wliich  relate  to  the  duty  of  Jus- 
Uces  of  the  Peace.  Under  these,  and  the  subdivisions,  he  has 
arranged  the  great  body  of  our  operative  statutes,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  tractable  state. 

The  preface  conUuns  an  apology  for  having  deviated  from 
the  arrangement  pursued  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstonein  his  Com¬ 
mentaries.  But  in  works  of  this  kind  it  is,  if  we  mistake  not, 
much  easier  to  follow  lhat  mode  of  division  and  arrangement 
which  suggests  itself  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  than  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  method  of  any  other  person.  Nor  would  it  be  lair 
to  object  much  to  this,  provided  a  natural  and  pers^ncuous  me^ 
thod  be  pursued.  The  most  fanciful  and  absurd  arrangement 
which  we  ever  heard  of,  was  that  of  Lord  Stanhope,  who  had 
the  judges  set  to  work  in  consolidating  into  one  act  all  those 
imposing  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.  Still  we  must  expect 
every  individu^  to  prefer  and  pursue  his  own  peculiar  plan. 

Even  the  famous  compilers  of  the  civil  law  had  their  discord¬ 
ant  notions  as  to  classificaUon ;  and  the  three  great  works  which 
have  shed  such  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Code,  the 
Institutes,  and  the  Pandects,  each  arrangetl  after  a  diflerent 
method,  bear  testimony  to  the  hopelessness  of  finding  that  those 
who  engage  in  such  works  will  adhere  to  any  plan  (k*  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  however  unobji'ctionable. 

But  if  it  should  be  thought  that  the  arrangement  of  Mr.. 
Evans  is  in  any  degree  inconvenient,  its  defects  arc  supplietl  by 
the  cofiious  and  accurate  tables,  and  the  excellent  chronological 
index  with  which  he  has  furnished  this  work.  The  value  of  an 
accurate  index  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  <x;casion  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Statute  B<K>k ;  and  though  it  is  iisual  to  consider  the 

aualifications  of  an  index  maker  as  of  the  humblest  description, 
lere  is  nothing  to  shew  that  they  were  jxissessed  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  supplietl  the  public  with  indexes  to  the  Statutes. 
Excepting  that  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Kuffhead's  ex- 
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eellent  edition,  -all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  framed  without  • 
any  regard  to  perspicuity,  for  they  are  so  confused  as  to  be  ak 
most  wliolly  useless.  Nor  have  those  persons,  who  were  despe- 
rate  enough  to  attempt  abridgements  or  digests  of  the  statute 
law,  been  more  successful.  To  abridge  written  laws  is  a  rash 
attempt.  Truly  and  accurately  to'  perform  such  a  work,  re¬ 
quires  more  skill,  and  learning,  and  wisdom,  than  any  one  man 
can  be  supjmsetl  to  possess ;  and  would  lie  more  difficult  than  to 
compose  a  code  of  laws  of  an  excellence  equal  to  that  wdiich  was 
given  bv  the  wdsest  of  ancient  legislators.  I.iord  Karnes’  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  is  the  best  work  of  the 
kind,  because  he  was  far  more  fit  for  such  a  task  than  any  other 
who  ever  undertook  it;  yet  is  it  full  of  imperfections,  which 
seem  necessarily  incident  to  all  works  of  the  kind.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  he  the  fault  of  an  abridgment  of  the  Statutes,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  without  deciding  many  most  intricate  questions  as 
to  the  true  construction  of  important  passages  in  the  acts ;  and 
unless  the  person  who  consults  it  has  recourse  to  the  text  of  the 
Statute,  he  can  by  no  means  ascertain  whether  that  which  he 
reads  be  really  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  the  unauthorized  con¬ 
struction  of  an  individual.  Nor  will  it  do  to  trust,  in  such  a 
work,  to  the  marginal  epitome  in  the  printed  acts ;  for  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  composed  merely  of  these  epitomes,  digested  and  arrange 
under  suitable  heads,  would  lie  imperlect,  and  in  many  cases 
fallacious.  And  yet,  till  the  publication  ot*  the  work  before  us, 
the  imperfect  indexes  of  which  we  have  complained,  and  one  or 
two  useless  abridgments,  were  all  that  tlte  people  of  England 
had  to  help  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their  statute  law,  buried  in 
those  twenty-six  vast  anti  dreary  volumes-  through  which  we 
must  seek  far  the  living  among  the  dead. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  Mr.  Evans  has  shewn  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  printing  the  text  of  the  statutes.  But  we  are  very 
sorry  to  find  that  the  advantage  and  convenience  of  this  plan  are 
seriously  injured  by  the  carelesnes^  wnth  which  the  typographi¬ 
cal  part  of  his  work  is  executed.  In  the  first  volume,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  the  text  of  the  acts  is  so  erroneously  printed,  that  we 
scarce  think  that  any  one  who  collates  a  few  of  them  with  the 
authorizetl  copies,  can  have  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  those 
towartla  which  he  does  not  extend  the  sanie  laborious  precau¬ 
tion.  In  the  Stat.  I.  Ric.  III.  c.  1.  not  only  are  the  words 
“  rents,  services,  and  other  hereditaments,”  omitted,  but  also 
this  whole  line,  “  nor  women  which  have  jointures  or  dowers  in 
any  land.  See.”  But  to  take  an 'instance  from  an  act  more  fre- 
(i[uontly  referred  to,  and  of  more  extensive  importance  than  per¬ 
haps  any  in  the  statutes  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
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namely,  the  29th  Charles  II.  c.  3.  commonly  called  “  the  st*. 
tute  cf  Frauds  and  PeTjurics.”  We  find  in  it  no  less'  than 
seven  errors ;  such  as  omitting  the  word  “  time,"  printing  day 
of  the  month  or  year,"  instead  of  “  day  of  the  month  and 
vear,"  &c.'  Such  inaccuracies  are  quite  inexcusable,  and, de¬ 
tract  materially  from  the  value  of  a  most  useful  work.  .We 
recommend  it  earnestly  to  Mr.  Evans,  to  cause  an  accurate  list 
of  these  errors  to  be  made  out  and  printed  fc»r  distribution 
among  the  numerous  purchasers  of  his  book.  It  will  be  biit 
an  act  of  wmple  justice  to  furnish  those  who  have  already  se¬ 
cured  copies  of  it,  with  the  means  of  remedying  an  c\'il  against 
which  he  ought  to  have  guarded  them.  Future  editions,  (and 
many  such  there  are  likely  to  l>e,)  we  trust,  will  be  free  from 
those  blemishes  which  disfigure  and  injure  the  first. 

There  is  only  one  other  ol)jection  which  we  have  to  make  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Evans.  He  has  inserted  several  treatises  which 
have  no  claim  to  any  place  in  these  volumes.  On  what  just 
ground  does  he  force  upon  us  ‘i  A  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romil- 
ly  on  the  Revision  of  the  Bankrupt  Law" — “  Obser\'ations  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  Law" — “  A  Letter  to  Lord  Rcdesdale" — 
and  several  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  in  a  work  which  he 
calls  “  A  Collection  of  Statutes,  with  Notes  ?"  The  question  will 
probably  surprise  Mr.  Evans,  for  he  seems  to  think  they  are 
quite  in  their  proper  place;  and  talks,  in  his  preface,  with  as 
much  complacency  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  them,  as  if 
he  were  doing  an  extraordinary  favour  to  the  public  in  printing 
them  among  the  acts  of  parliament.  But  we  can  assure  hint 
that  his  treatises,  (to  shew  us  what  amendments  and  alterations 
he  would  have  the  legislature  adopt,)  could  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  in  such  a  work,  even  if  they  were  better  than '  they  are. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  published '  in'  separate  pamph¬ 
lets  ;  and  the  rest  might  have  been  sent  forth  from  the  press,  to 
take  their  fate  among  other  productions  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality :  At  least  they  ought  to  be  put  together  in  a  separate  vo¬ 
lume,  without  forcing  their  sale  among  the  statutes.  The  place 
which  they  now'  fill,  so  unprofitably  for  the  purchasers  of  this 
’  work,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  contain  the  I..and  Tax  Redemp¬ 
tion  Act — those  relating  to  the  Union  with  Scotland  and  Ire^- 
land,  and  some  others,  for  the  omission  of  which  Mr.  Evans' 
apology  cannot  lie  accepted. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  inaccuracies  and  defects,  Mr. 
Evans  de8er^’e8  well  of  the  country  for  this  most  useful  work. 
He  has  done  more  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  towards  remov¬ 
ing  the  inconveniences  produced  by  the  multiplicity  of  our  laws ; 
and.  considering  the  vastness  of  the  work,  and  the  labour  which 
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it  requires,  he  has  done  so  much  more  than  could  reasonably,  be 
hoped  from  a  first  attempt,  that  all  the  objects  which  rendered 
the  work  so  desirable  have  been  accomplished.  He  has  arranged 
all  that  constitutes  the  great  living  body  of  the  statute  law, 
without  having  abridged  or  curtailed  it  of  any  eftecUve  part; 
and  given  it  to  us  in  its  true  and  fair  proportions. 

How  Mr.  Evans  intends  to  provide  for  the  insertion  of  future  I 
acts  in  the  conUnuaUon  of  his  work,  be  has  not  roentkmed.  But 
we  may  safely  trust  to  his  ingenuity  fw  this,  since  we  are  sure  he 
must  have  taken  it  into  consideration.  He  says,  (vol.  i.  p.  259.) 

**  A  principal  motive  to  the  engaging  in  the  present  work,  was  the 
removal  of  any  prejudice  agmnst  the  alteration  of  the  law,  in  con> 
sequence  of  the  inconvenient  magnitude  which  the  statutes  have 
already  atUuned."  This  implies  the  very  contrary  of  any  expec¬ 
tation  that  he  would  have  the  statute  law  continue  in  that  state 
in  which  he  has  ^ven  it  to  us ;  and  the  umform  tenor  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  notes  and  treatises  stuffed  into  these  volumes, 
is  that  of  exhorting  the  legislat^e  to  a  continual  and  vigorous 
exertion  of  its  powers.  A  sparmg  exercise  of  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  is  so  little  the  vice  of  the  present  times,  that  we  think  the 
country  ivill  be  very  well  contented  if  it  were  less  frequent,  and 
more  considerate.  Though  Montesquieu  has  told  us,  that  the 
multiplicity  of  our  laws  is  the  price  we  pay  fur  our  freedom, 
there  is  neither  virtue  nor  wisdom  in  their  mere  number.  The 
Roman  historian  mentions  the  multiplicity  of  laws  as  the  worst 
symptom  of  corruption  in  the  republic ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
even  the  wrisest  among  ancient  legislators,  to  impose  very  vio¬ 
lent  restrmnts  on  a  disposition  towards  any  needless  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  lawa  Plato  prohibited  the  proposal  or 
publication  of  any  new  law,  unless  the  inventor  first  proved  its 
excellence  by  ten  years  practice  in  his  own  family ;  but  this  was 
mild  and  merciful,  compared  with  the  fearful  alternative  imposed 
by  Zaleucus,  the  famous  Locrian  legislator,  that  the  jierson  who 
proposed  a  new  law  should  be  obliged  to  stand  forth  before  the 
people  with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and,  if  the  law  was  rejects 
cd,  to  be  immediately  strangled ! 

These  are  the  rude  extremities  to  which  an  erroneous  princi¬ 
ple  was  pushed  in  a  barbarous  age.  The  same  policy,  without 
the  same  extravagance,  is  to  be  traced  in  one  of  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish  jurisprudence.  Correctio  leffum  est  evitanda,  was  the  esta^ 
blished  maxim.  And  Lord  Coke  says,  1  like  well  the  edict 
reported  by  Suetonius,  prader  cottsuettuiinem  et  tnorem  ma- 
Jorum  Jiunty  neqite  placenty  neque  recta  videnturT*  Since  the 
days  of  Lord  Coke,  all  observance  oS  tliese  maxims  has  been 
more  than  sufficiently  desjnsed.  We  have  fallen  into  the  con-. 
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traiy  extreme,  and  have  smarted  under  its  mischiefs.  •  A  great 
proportion  of  the  time  of  each  session  of  the  parliament  is  host 
consumed  in  altering  and  repealing  acts,  which  the  experience  of 
a  few  months,  mr  a  tew  years,  has  shewn  to  be  unnecessary  or  iii> 
jurious;  and  that  not  because  of  any  change  rince  the  pasring  of 
the  act,  but  because  it  was  passed  on  too  sli^t  occarion,  or  with* 
out  sufficient  inquiry  and  advisement 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Evans  might  have  spared  the  sar¬ 
casms  and  reproaches  which  he  has  thrown  out  in  various  parts 
of  these  volumes,  against  tliose  who  would  allow  a  regard  for  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  intofere  with  the  alteradon  of  any  law. 
In  the  advanced  stages  of  soricty,  times  and  occasions  for  passing 
new  laws  will  constantly  occur,  on  account  of  the  complication  of 
interests,  and  the  modifications  and  variations  of  property,  which 
give  rise  to  new  rights  requiring  new  protections  from  the  law. 
These  cases  force  theniselves  upon  the  legislature  ;  and  they  are 
of  importance  sufficient  to  engross  all  its  attention,  and  exercise 
all  its  powers.  But  rash  innovations  and  experimental  legisla¬ 
tion  are  among  tlie  evils  of  our  days.  Instead  of  exhorting  our 
representatives  in  parliament  to  trust  every  thing  to  their  own 
wisdom,  and  allow  nothing  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  Mr. 
Evans  might  just  as  wiselv,  and  much  more  seasonably,  have 
preached  on  the  ten  probaUonary  years  of  Plato,  and  the  halter 
of  Zaleucus. 


Abt.  III.  1.  History  qf  SmaU  Pox.  By  James  Mooxk. 

2.  History  of  Vaccination.  By  the  same. 

3.  Observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  SmaU  Pox^  and  espe- 
ciaUy  on  that  which  sometimes  Jbllows  Vaccination.  By  Dr. 
Monbo. 

4.  An  Account  of  Eruptive  Diseases  m  the  Military  Hospitals  <f 
Edinburgh.  By  J.  IIkmnen,  Esq.  Edinburgh  Medial  Jour- 
no/,  vol.  xiv. 

5.  Mr.  Bbyce  on  the  Antivarialous  Power  <f  Vaccination.  Ib.- 

6.  Dr.  Thomson  on  Varioloid  Diseases.  Ib. 


1  HE  Chinese  pretend  to  ^ve  the  history  of  the  earliest  appear¬ 
ance  of  small  pox.  In  a  work  publishra  by  the  Imperial  Col¬ 
lie  of  Medicine  at  Pekin,  extracts  from  which  have  been  tran& 
lated  by  the  Catholic  misrionaries,  it  i»  said  that  the  disease  com¬ 
menced  in  the  dynasty  of  Tcheou,  about  1100  years  before  the 
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Christilui  era,  and  that' a  species  of  inoculation  had  been  employ^ 
ed  in  China  ibr  700  years.  This  inoculation  was  perform^  by 
inserting  one  of  the  variolous  crusts,  or  scab*,' into  the  nostril  ot* 
the  persMi  to  be  inoculated,  and  was  called  ^  Sowing  the  small 
pox.”  In  the  Hindoo  writings,  also,  there  are  very  ancient  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  disease,  and  its  ravages  are  ascribed  to  the  power 
of  a  malevolent  spirit,  called  the  Goddess  of  Small  Pox,  who  is 
represented  in  their  drawings  as  a  demon  with  two  uplifted  dag. 
gers.  Religious  ceremonies  are  practised  for  appeasing  her  an¬ 
ger,  and  thank-ofterings  are  presented  to  her  by  young  women,' 
who  have  passed  through  the  disease  without  the  loss  of  their 
beauty.  .  ' 

The  first  authentic  account '  of  small  pox,  however,  refers  to 
its  appearance  in  Arabia,  when  it  broke  out  in  the  Abyssinian 
army  in  what  is  called  the  War  of  the  Elephant,'  and  obliged 
tliem  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mecca,  in  572.  This  event  is  describ. 
ed  in  the  Koran  as  a  miraculous  destruction  of  the  invaders, 
and  is  there  attributed  to  a  great  flock  of  sacred  birds,  which 
dropped  upon  the  soldiers  small  stones,  no  larger  than  pease, 
tliat  Killed  them  on  the  spot.  The  real  cause,  referred  to  in  this 
allegory,  was  epidemic  small  pox,  which,  from  that  period,  con¬ 
tinued  to  ravage  Arabia  like  a  pestilence,  and  in  process  of  time 
was  carried  by  the  Saracens  over  those  countries  which  were  the 
scenes  of  their  conquests.  In  this  manner  the  disease  was 
brought  into  Europe,  where  it  extended  by  degrees  from  one 
kingdom  to  another.  It  prevailed  in  France  in  the  8th  centu- 
r}’,  in  England  in  the  10th,  and  thus  spread  gradually  into  the 
northern  countries;  in  1707  it  broke  out  in  Iceland,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  16,000  persons ;  and  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in 
Greenland  in  1733.  Wherever  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
middle  ages,  its  ravages  were  e(]ual  to  those  of  a  pestilence ;  and 
by  the  historical  writers  of  the  times  it  is  very  often  confounded 
with  the  plague.  Similar  examples  are  not  wanting  in  later' 
times :  the  disease  was  introduced  into  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1520,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
people  were  destroyed  by  it  in  that  kingdom  alone. 

While  small  pox  was  thus  depopulating  kingdoms,  many  cases 
of  it  a])peared  in  a  mild  and  favourable  form,  without  any  alarm¬ 
ing  symptom,  and  entirely  without  danger.  As,  therefore,  very 
few  escaped  the  contagion,  it  was  not  unnatural  for  those  who 
witnessed  its  ravages  to  suppose,  that  if  the  disease  could  lie 
communicated  artificially,  and  communicated  only  in  its  mildest 
form,  the  mortality  of  it  would  disappear.  This  was  probably 
the  origin  of  inoculation,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  ingratl- 
ing  the  small  pox.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  principle  was  so 
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far  errtmeous,  that  the  character  of  the  ingrafted  disease  did  not 
depend  on  the  mildness,  of  the  case  from  which  it  had  been  conw 
municatcd ;  but  thoygh  inoculaUon  did  not  answer  all  the  ex¬ 
pectations  that  had  b^n  entertained  of  it,  its  effects  were  most 
j^eficial:  though  it  did  not  annihilate,  it  very  remarkably 
“  diminished,  in  th^  who  were  inoculated,  the  mortality  of  small 
pox.  ,  , 

In  regard  to  the  commencement  of  inoculation,  there  is  much 
obscurity.  By  many  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Ai'abs  of  the 
desert;  nut  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was 
extensively  practised  by  the  common  people  in  Greece,  Armenia, 
and  Persia,  probably  mso  in  several  parts  of  France  and  Germa¬ 
ny,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  South  Wales.  The  ope¬ 
rators  were  old  women,  and  the  operation  was  performed  with  a 
needle.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  also,  it  appears  to  have 
lieen  a  very  ancient  practice,  to  communicate  small  pox  by  put¬ 
ting  a  child  into  bed  with  another  who  had  the  disease  in  a  very 
mild  form,  or  by  tying  round  the  wrist  a  worsted  thread  soaked 
in  the  matter.  Inoculation  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession,  by  the  extensive  and  successful  employment 
of  it  in  Constantinople,  where  it  had  been  introduced  in  1706, 
by  a  Greek  woman,  a  native  of  the  Morea ;  and,  by  communi¬ 
cations  from  several  phy^cians  who  visited  that  city,  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Philosopmcal  Transactions  in  1714.  In  1718  it 
was  performed  on  the  son  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  then  ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  oy  this  lady  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1722.  It  was  soon  patronised  by  the  royal  family.  Caroline, 
Princess  of  Wales,  having  nearly  lost  one  of  her  children  by 
small  pox,  detenn'med  on  having  die  others  inoculated,  and,  af¬ 
ter  a  previous  trial  on  six  condemned  felons,  and  a  con»deiable 
number  of  charity  children,  the  children  of  the  princess  passed 
.through  the  inoculation  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Tlte 
practice  soon  became  extendve  in  Britain,  in  America,  and  on  the 
•  conjtinent  of  Europe ;  and  the  strongest  accounts  were  published, 
frqra  time  to  time,  of  its  sucqiss.  The  mortality  from  natural 
small  pox  was  generally  reckoned  about  one  in  six ;  that  from 
the  inoculated  disease  was  never  stated  at  more  than  one  in  sixty 
or  eighty ;  and,  after  various  improvements  in  the  treatment,  it 
was  estimated  in  this  country  as  low  as  one  in  500  or  600. 

Though  inoculation  in  Britain  was  thus  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  practised,  its  effects  on  the  community  had  not  en¬ 
tered  into  the  calculations  of  its  zealous  advocates.  Though  the 
relative  mortality  of  small  pox  was  so  remarkably  diminished, 
the  actual  numbw  of  deaths  from  the  disease  was  conidderably 
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increased.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Small  pox  had  for. 
merlv  appeared,  like  any  other  infectious  disease,  in  particular 
districts,  at  uncertain,  and  often  at  long  intervals ;  but,  by  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  the  contagion  was  kept  alive  at  all  times, 
in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  The  striking  effects  of  this  ap¬ 
pear  from  authentic  records.  On  an  average  of  40  years  before 
the  introduction  of  inoculation,  out  of  every  thousand  deaths  in 
England,  72  were  from  small  pox  ;  in  the  same  peiwl  after  in¬ 
oculation  was  practised,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  89  in 
1000.  The  proportion  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  last 
80  years  of  the  (18th)  century,  when  the  practice  of  inoculation 
was  in  its  highest  state  of  improvement,  the  deaths  from  small 
pox  were  estimated  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mortality.  Such 
was  small  pox  in  its  most  mitigated  form,  and  such  the  difference 
of  its  aspect  in  the  tables  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  public  re¬ 
cords  of  the  kingdom,  the  one  shewing  a  relative  diminution  of 
mortality  from  one  in  six  to  one  in  600,  the  other  an  actual 
increase  of  death  as  ten  to  seven.  The  whole  annual  mortality 
from  small  pox  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  some  years  before  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  was  estimated  at  from  82,000  to 
36,000. 

Vaccine  inoculation,  or  cow  pox,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jen- 
ner  in  1798.  It  was  derived  from  a  pustular  eruption  which 
affects  the  udders  of  cows  in  Gloucestershire,  and  frequently 
communicates  a  similar  eruption  to  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  milking.  It  had  been  known  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  to  the  peasants  in  that  county,  that  persons  who  have 
been  thus  affected  are  proof  against  the  contagion  of  small  pox. 
Its  great  and  obvious  advanta^s  over  variolous  inoculation,  in 
being  not  contagious,  and  being  in  every  case  entirely  free  from 
danger,  soon  procured  for  the  new  practice  an  extenave  and 
zealous  investigation ;  and  this  investigation  having  verified  its 
power  of  resisting  small  pox,  it  was  carried,  in  a  few  years,  to 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Since  vaccination  became  ge^ 
nenu,  the  mortality  from  small  pox  has  progressively  diminished, 
and  there  are  examples  of  conswlferable  districts  in  which  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  are  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and,  according  to  late  accounts, 
the  whole  dominions  of  Denmark. 

The  experience  of  twenty  years  has  fully  established  the  general 
principle,  that  vaccine  inoculation  has  tlie  power  of  protecting 
against  the  contagion  of  small  pox ;  but  this  extensive  obserca-. 
t;on  has  also  disclosed  to  us  the  important  fact,  that  it  has  not  in 
_every  individual  instance  actually  conferred  that  immunity.  In 
iaiher  words,  it  Has  discovered  to  us  a  considerable  number  of 
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cases,  in  which  those  who  had  passed  through  vaccination,  have 
been  afterwards  affected  with  an  eruptive  disease,  varying  coiw 
siderably  in  its  character  in  different  cases,  and  in  some  of  them 
bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  small  pox.  These  examples,  it  is 
true,  have  been  very  few  in  number,  when  compared  with  the 
immense  amount  of  those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  but  still 
their  reference  to  the  general  question  ‘of  security  has  naturally 
excited  in  the  public  mind  considerable  attention,  and  some 
alarm. 

In  our  anxiety  to  meet  this  important  question  in  the  most 
open  manner,  various  considerations  must  be  brought  into  view. 
It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  the  public,  that  the 
practice  of  vaccination  has  been  treated  too  lightly.  It  has  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  been  practised  W  persons  not  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  of  the  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders  who 
have  been  vaccinated  by  individuals  and  at  public  institutions, 
very  many  have  never  been  brought  back  for  examination.  From 
these  causes  it  must  have  resulted,  that  a  considerable  number 
have  been  subjected  to  the  mere  form  of  vaccination,  without 
deriving  from  it  any  security  at  alL  We  do  not  wish,  however, 
on  that  ground  to  evade  the  main  question,  or  to  deny  that  these 
eruptions  have  occurred  after  perfect  vaccination,  but  we  do 
contend  that  the  circumstance  to  which  we  have  now  alluded, 
must  have  a  considerable  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  such 
examples.  It  has  been  farther,  and  perhaps  not  unreasonably 
urged,  that  too  much  has  been  expectra  from  cow  pox ;  that  per¬ 
fect  and  complete  security  would  have  indeed  been  most  dear- 
able,  but  that  there  is  no  ground  of  objection  to  cow  pox,  if  it 
can  be  shewn,  that  the  degree  of‘  security  actually  obtained  from 
it,  may  fairly  be  compared  with  that  obtained  from  small  pox 
itself,  and  that  in  the  mere  question  of  security,  vaccination  gains 
by  the  comparison.  We  say  in  the  mere  question  of  security 
from  small  pox,  for  be  it  always  remembered,  that  this  is  the 
only  point  on  which  they  can  ever  be  brought  into  comparison, 
the  one,  if  it  be  a  rem^y,  being  a  remedy  entirely  free  from 
danger,  the  other  a  contagious  a^  fatal  disease. 

Chi  tliis  head  then,  it  is  contended,  that  the  eruptive  dis> 
eases  which  occur  after  vaccination,  do  not  differ  from  those 
which  have  been  long  known  to  occur  after  regular  small  pox. 
Here  we  must  take  a  short  review  of  those  erup^ons  which  have 
been  known  to  affect  persons  who  hod  passed  through  small  pox, 
either  by  inoculation,  m*  by  contagion,  commonly  called  natural 
small  pox. 

I.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  a  second  attack  of 
perfect  small  pox.<-^The  occurrence  of  natural  small  pox  a  se- 
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xond  time  in  the  same  indivklual,  has  been  mentioned  by  sue. 
cessive  writers  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  medical  history  of 
small  pox.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rhases,  the  Arabian,  in  the  10th 
century,  by  Avicenna  in  tlie  llth,  by  Gaddesden  in  the  14th, 
by  Forestus  in  the  16th,  and  iu  the  ITtli  by  .Willis,  Diemerbroeck, 
and  other  writers  of  Uie  first  authority.  After  the  introduction  of 
inoculation,  these  cases  became  more  frequent,  or  were  more  care- 
fully  recorded,  and  in  the  appendix  to  the  admirable  paper  of 
Mr.  Hennen,  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  top  of  this  article, 
he  has  collected  references  to  no  fewer  than  140  writers,  who 
relate  examples,  of  .small  pox  occurring  a  second  Ume  in  the 
same  individual,  and  this  second  attack  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  fatal.  Louis  XV.  of  France,  is  well  known  to  hnve  died 
of  small  pox,  at  the  age  of  65,  after  having  passed  through 
tlie  disease  in  the  natural  way  at  14.  The  eruption  of  small  pox 
is  preceded  by  fever,  frequently  accompanied  by  vomiting,  and 
in  many  cases  by  fits  of  convulsion.  The  eruption  usually  ap. 
pears  on  the  third  da^  of  the  fever,  and  if*  a  single  specimen 
of  it  be  minutely  examined,  it  will  be  found-  to  be  an  inflamed 
tumor,  hard,  firm,  and  solid,  with  an  inflamed  base.  This  to. 
mor  increases  in  rize  ;  in  a  day  or  two  a  little  fluid  appears  on 
the  apex  of  it,  and  by  the  8th  or  9th  day,  it  has  passed  entirely 
into  suppuration ;  that  is,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  sac  filled 
with  thick  yellow  matter,  called  purulent  matter,  or  pus.  In 
a  few  days  more  this  pustule  becomes  dry  and  shrivelled,  or. 
.sometimes  bursts;  and  about  the  12th  day,  the  greater  part  of 
the  eruption  is  converted  into  crusts  or  scabs  of  a  brow'n  colour, 
which  about  the  16th  day  fall  off.  The  suppuration  or  matura¬ 
tion  of  the  pustules  generally  happens  on  the  8th  or  9th  day, 
but  sometimes  earlier,  on  the  6th  or  7th. 

II.  Varicella,  or  Chicken  Pox.  This  affection  w'as  formerly 
considered  as  a  modification  of  small  }X)X,  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  contagion,  and  it  was  only  in  1768  that  it  was.  describ¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Heberden  as  a  distinct  disease.  The  eruption  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  fever  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  very  severe.  If  a 
single  specimen  of  the  eruption  be  minutely  examined,  it  w'lll  be 
found  to-be  from  the  first  a  small  vesicle,  fiUed  with  a  transparent 
watery  fiuid, — it  increases  in  uze — is  covered  by  a  very  thin 
p^clc,  and  generally  has  a  loose  shrivelled  appearance.  About 
the  3d  or  4th  day,  it  bursts-— the  pellicle  of  skin  which  covered 
it  falls  down  collapsed,  and  the  fluid  dries  into  a  slight  scale  of 
a  light  yellowish-brown  colour.  In  some  cases,  the  vesicles  do 
not  break  till  the  5th  or  6th  day,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  body, 
'where  the  skin  is  very  tliick  and  strong,  we  may  find  a  few  of 
them  unbroken  on  the  7th,  or  even,  the  8th  day.  In  Uiis  case 
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the  fluid  in  the  vesicles  becomes  opnke  and  yellowish.  A  v». 
riety  of  the  disease  occurs,  in  which  the  veacles  are  much  larger 
than  in  the  common  chicken  pox.  This  is  called  by  the  common 
people  swine  pox.  It  differs  from  chicken  pox  oidy  in  the  ve¬ 
sicles  being  larger,  rounder,  and  more  distended  ny  the  fluid, 

'  those  of  chicken  pox  being  generally  oblong,  flat,  and  of  a  louse 
and  shrivelled  appearance,  as  if  they  were  imperfectly  filled  by 
i  the  fluid. 

III.  A  third  eruption  has  been  long  observed,  which  differs 
from  both  the  former.  It  comes  out  in  firm  inflamed  papulae 
like  small  pox,  but  does  not  advance  to  suppuration.  Alxmt 
the  3d  or  4th  day,  a  little  fluid  may  be  observed  in  the  apex  of  the 
tumors,  but  in  two  or  three  days  more  they  have  died  away, 
subsiding  into  homy  crusts  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  clear 
and  smooth^  and  each  elevated  upon  a  hard,  firm,  tubercular 
base.  They  differ  remarkably  from  the  crusts  of  chicken  pox, 
the  surface  of  which  is  rough,  the  edges  irregular,  and  the  whole 
of  a  granular  and  sometimes  a  loose  scaly  texture,  and  without 
any  thing  interposed  betwixt  them  and  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

■  This  eruption  has  been  called  hom  pox.  It  differs  frmn  chicken 
't  pox  in  the  eruption  not  being  watery  vesicles,  but  firm  papulae^ 
like  tliose  of  small  pox.  It  resembles  small  pox  for  sevem  days, 
but  then,  when  small  pox  should  be  advancing  to  maturation,  it 
suddenly  stops,  as  if  checked  in  its  progress,  and  dies  away,  m 
few  of  tile  pimples  sometimes  advancing  to  an  early  maturation. 

>  This  eruption  (the  hom  pox^  had  been  long  ago  observed  to 
affect  persons  who  had  previously  had  natural  small  pox,  and 
those  who  had  passed  tiinmgh  small  pox  by  inoculation.  It 
had  been  observ^  to  prevail,  when  sm^l  pox  was  ejademic,  and 
from  various  circumstances  had  been  suspected  of  being  allied  to 
f  that  disease.  Extensive  observation  has  now  fully  ascertained 
this  most  important  fact,  that  bora  pox  is  really  small  pox  check¬ 
ed  in  its  progress,  and  that  matter  taken  mmi  it  is  capible 

tof  producing,  by  inoculation,  perfect  small  pox.  The  name 
hom  pox,  may  therefore  now  be  disused,  and  the  affection  more 
properly  termed  modified  small  pox.  Considerable  varieties 
fxxur  in  the  characters  cd*  it  in  different  cases.  In  some,  the 
eruption  subsides  entirely  at  an  early  period  into  the  clear 
homy  crusts;  in  others,  a  condderable  number  of  the  pustules 
\  advances  to  an  early  maturation.  There  is  generally  fever  at  the 
j  commencement,  but  the  disease  is  upon  the  whole  mild  and  free 
I  from  danger. 

The  eruptions  which  we  have  now  described,  were  loi^  ago 
I  observed  to  affect  persons  who  had  previously  pasfed  through 
perfect  small  pox.  We  have  statea  the  remarkable  affinity 
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which  exists  between  the  first  and  the  last ;  the  second  (vari¬ 
cella)  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  as  a  distinct  disease,  per. 
sons  who  have  passed  through  it  in  its  most  severe  form,  l)eing 
afterwards  liable  to  perfect  small  pox;  and  those  who  have 
passed  through  perfect  small  pox,  being  afterwards  liable  to  va- 
ricella.  We  have  mentioned  that  there  are  cases  of  varicella,  in 
which  the  vesicles,  or  a  certain  number  of  them,  remtun  uiw 
broken  and  opake  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  mere  are  cases  of  small  pox,  which  are  fully  matu- 
rated  about  the  same  period.  If  viewed  only  at  that  period, 
therefore,  the  affections  may  be  confounded ;  but  it  is  only  by 
imperfect  observation  that  mis  can  happen.  It  is  not  in  theu* 
period  merely  that  mild  small  pox  differs  from  varicella.  The 
two  affections  are  in  their  nature  radically  and  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  :  the  one  is  a  solid  tumor ^  which  in  a  certain  period  ad- 
vances  to  suppuration ;  the  other,  a  watery  vesiclcy  which  in  a 
few  cases  may  continue  unbroken  up  to  the  same  period,  and  in 
which  the  fluid  may  by  that  time  acquire  an  opake  and  yellow¬ 
ish  colour,  so  as  on  superficial  examination,  to  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  pustule  of  small  pox. 

We  have  b^n  thus  minute  in  our  description  of  these  erup- 
lions,  as  they  have  been  observed  to  affect  persons  who  had 
preidously  h^  small  pox,  that  our  readers  (not  of  the  medical 
profession)  may  be  able  to  understand  the  subject  as  it  now 
stands,  in  regard  to  the  eruptions  which  have  occurred  after 
vaccination. 

Cases  have  from  time  to  time  occurred,  in  which  persona 
who  had  been  regularly  vaccinated,  have  been  affected  by  an 
eruptive  disease  bearing  some  resemblance  to  small-pox.  Many 
of  these  cases,  when  accurately  examined,  were  found  to  be 
chicken  pox,  under  that  form,  in  which,  from  the  skin  cover¬ 
ing  the  vesicles  being  stronger  than  usual,  they  remained  un- 
broken  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  ordinary  period.  Otlier  casea 
assumed  a  different  character,  being  at  tneir  commencement  of 
a  firm  tubercular  appearance,  and  either  died  away  into  crusts 
without  bursting,  or  a  few  of  the  papulae  advanced  to  an  early 
and  partial  suppurarion.  The  disease  was  in  general  as  mild 
as  chicken  pox,  ran  its  course  in  about  the  same  period,  and 
by  common  observers  (even  of  the  medical  profession)  was  not 
distinguished  from  it  Mr.  Bryce,  who  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
first  authority  in  all  questions  of  this  kind,  h^  long  ago  re¬ 
marked  the  peculiar  characters  of  this  eruption,  and  had  long 
been  of  ojnnion  that  it  is  essentially  different  from  chicken  pox. 
From  extenrive  observation,  he  hM  satisfied  himself  that  it  w 
really  produced  by  the  infection  of  small  pox,  acting  upon  a 
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I!  constitution  which  is  fortified  a^nst  the  full  effect  of  the  conta¬ 

gion.  This  opimon  is  now  completely  verified — the  disease  has 
appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  affecting  both  those  who 
li  had  been  vaccinated,  and  those  who  had  formerly  had  small  pox. 

In  itself,  it  is  in  general  a  mild  and  trifling  disease,  but  capable 
of  producing,  either  by  contagion  or  inoculation,  in  those  not 
protected,  perfect  small  pox. 

This  is  the  disease,  vague  accounts  of  which  have  lately  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the. public,  and  which 
by  some  has  been  considered  as  a  fiulure  of  vaccination.  As  the 
medical  histories  of  it  are  not  in  the  hands  of  general  readers, 
and  if  they  were,  might  not  be  intelligible  to  them,  we  have 
I  been  anxious  to  ^ve  such  a  plmn  and  popular  account  of  it,  as 
f  may  enable  parents  to  judge  for  themselves,  and,  we  trust,  may 
remove  any  apprehension  of  a  failure  of  vaccination.  From 
what  we  have  already  stated,  and  from  the  facts  which  we  have 
still  to  mention,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  history  of  the  af¬ 
fection,  instead  of  invalidating,  is  calculated  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  cow  pox,  by  shewing  that  the  protection  derived 
from  it  is  exactly  on  a  footing  with  that  which  is  derived  from 
small  pox  itself. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  leading  characters  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  regular  small  pox,  and 
from  chicken  pox.  It  is  small  pox  checked  in  its  process  by  a 
constitutional  protection,  and  this  protection  may  arise  either 
from  previous  ^mall  pox,  or  from  vaccination.  In  the  numerous 
reports  of  it,  accordingly,  from  various  parts  oT  the  country, 

I  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  profession,  it  apprars  that  it  has 
;  attacked  both  the  vaccinated,  and  those  who  had  formerly  had 
'  small  pox.  It  has  lieen  found  running  its  course,  a  mild  and 
harmless  affection,  while  the  most  fatal  small  pox  was  prevmling 
around.  It  has  been  observed  in  its  mildest  form  affecting  one 
individual  w'ho'had  been  vaccinated,  while  others  in  the  same 
family,  who  were  not  so  protected,  had  the  most  malignant 
small  pox.  As  it  appeared-  in  the  military  hospitals,  it  is  ex- 

tpressly  stated  by  Mr.  Hennen,  that  it  sparra  nather  the  vario¬ 
lated  (that  is  those  who  had  had  small  pox)  nor  the  vaccinat¬ 
ed.  In  one  man  who  exposed  himself  to  the  infection,  in  the 
hospital  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  disease  turned  out  to  be  se¬ 
vere  small  pox,  and  was  fatal  on  the  fourteenth  day.  This 
man,  on  joining  his  r^ment,  assured  the  inspecting  surgeons, 
that  he  had  formerly  had  small  pox,  and  in  consequence  of  this, 
he  was  not  vaccinated: — after  he  was  taken  ill,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  deceived  them.  Dr.  Monro  gives  the  following  ex- 
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ample  of  the  disease  afFecting,  in  the  same  family,  one  who  had 
had  small  pox,  one  who  had  been  vaccinated,  and  three  who 
had  neither  had  small  pox  nor  cow  pox.  It  was  communicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Bryce,  and  was  seen  along  with  him  by  the 
writer  of  this  article. 

. —  —  Bennet,  smith  in  Crosscauseway. 

"  His  family  consists  of  five  children.  The  oldest,  a  girl  of  six. 
teen  years  of  age,  was  inoculated,  and  had  the  small  pox  when  seven 
monuis  old,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  severe  marks  are  vi^ 
sible  on  her  face.  The  next  is  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  who  was 
vaccinated  at  the  Dispensary  in  December  1803.  She  was  only 
brought  back  once  for  examination,  but  there  is  a  good  mark  on  the 
arm,  and  the  mother  says  that  the  pock  rose  well.  The  remaining 
three  were  neither  vaccinated  nor  had  the  small  pox.  The  oldest 
of  these  three  was  at  school,  and  contracted  small  pox,  of  which  she 
had  a  full  load,  and  the  eruption  run  through  the  regidar  course  of 
that  disease.  This  girl  slept  ,with  her  oldest  sister,  who  had  the 
small  pox  in  her  youth.  AlMut  fourteen  days  after  the  eruption  ap. 
peared  on  the  third  child,  the  oldest  girl  became  feverish,  and  very 
sick  and  uncomfortable:  this  state  continued  three  days,  and  was 
followed  by  an  eruption  of  pimples  on  her  head,  face,  neck,  shoul¬ 
ders,  arms  and  thighs.  The  second  child,  who  had  been  vaccinated, 
also  sickened  about  the  same  time,  and  after  a  slight  fit,  an  eruption 
of  pimples  also  appeared  on  her  face  and  body,  rather  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  on  her  oldest  sister,  but  not  of  a  larger  size.  The  eruption 
blackened  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  in  both,  or  rather  dried  into 
hard  pimples  without  suppurating,  and  both  were  presently  quite 
well  again.  The  fourth  child  had  a  complete  load  of  distinct  small 
pox,  with  very  considerable  fever,  but  recovered.  The  fifth  child 
was  vaccinated  fully  three  wedcs  dler  the  small  pox  first  appeared  in 
the  family.  The  vaccine  vesicle  appeared  regularly,  and  she  wholly 
escaped  ^e  small  pox.*'  Pp.  8‘i — 84-. 

In  Forfarshire,  the  affection  excited  such  alarm,  that  by  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  by  the  Sheriff,  a  committee  of 
medical  men  was  appointed  to  investigate  its  nature.  In  thdr 
able  and  distinct  report,  these  gentlemen  state,  that  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  who  had  been  vaccinated,  small  pox  contagion 
had  produced  a  slight  disease.  It  began  with  slight  fever,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eruption  of  small  pimples,  not  numerous,  and  in  a 
few  days  terminating  in  hard  homy  crusts*.  To  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  similar,  able,  and  most  satisfactory  report  from  Dun¬ 
dee  f.  It  is  there  stated,  “  that  there  appeared  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  distinction  in  its  attacks,  between  thoM  who  have  and  those 
who  have  not  bron  previously  vaednated.  In  the  former 
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though  the  eruption  has  been  sometimes  ushered  in  by  smart 
!  fever  and  threatening  symptoms,  yet  in  almost  every  case  the 
disease  has  terminal  abmptly  on  the  dxth  or  seventli  day, 
without  going  through  the  usual  stages  even  of  the  mildest 
forms  of  that  loathsome  distemper ;  while  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  it  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  disease.”  The  reporters 
then  go  on  to  state,  that  a  few  cases  had  occurred,  in  which 
small  pox  in  its  most  distinctive  forms  had  affected  those  who 
had  b^n  vaccinated ;  but  they  add  farther,  that  such  was  the 
virulence  of  the  contagion,  that  it  attacked  for  the  second  Ume 
several  persons  who  had  formerly  passed  throu^  regular  small 
pox,  and  they  mention  particularly  a  ^rl  being  affected,  who 
had  formerly  lost  both  her  eyes  by  small  pox. 

Dr.  Thomson  observed  the  disease  in  29  patients,  who  had 
either  had  small  pox  or  cow  pox ;  and  in  the  same  number  who 
had  not  had  either.  Of*  the  latter  9  died ;  of  the  former  9St  had 
the  disease  in  a  mild  and  trifling  form ;  7  had  it  severely,  and 
of  these,  3  had  been  vaccinated,  and  4  had  passed  tmough 
small  pox.  Dr.  Ramsay  of  Dundee  saw  perfect  small  pox  in  a 
patient,  who  18  years  before  had  passed  through  small  pox 
inoculation  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  Dr.  Graham  of  1^- 
keith  saw  small  pox  fatal  on  the  twelfth  day,  in  a  man  who  had 
passed  through  the  disease  in  the  natural  way  19  years  befi^e, 
and  was  marked  by  it..  This  case  was  also  seen  by  Dr.  Monro. 

We  must  refer  to  Dr.  Monro's  useful  work  for  other  accoiuits  of 
this  eruption  as  it  occurred  in  his  own  family,  or  was  described  to 
him  by  intelligent  practitioners  in  difS^rent  parts  ol*  the  country. 
With  some  occasional  and  slight  deviations,  they  agree  in  their 
character  of  the  disease,  describing  it  as  an  eruption  which. at 
flrst  exactly  resembled  small  pox,  and  sometimes  threatened  .to 
turn  out  a  severe  case  of  it,  but  at  a  certain  period,  generally 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  was  suddenly  diecked  in  its  pro> 
gress,  and  disappeared.  In  one  case  **  a  medical  gentleman, 
who  saw  the  cmla  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruption,  siud  it  was 
small  pox,  and  that  he  would  return  in  a  few  days,  and  take 
matter  for  inoculation.  When  he  returned  for  this  purpose,  cm 
the  4th  day  of  the  eruption,  the  pUstules  were  all  dried  up.” 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  some  cases  occurred  after  vaccina, 
tion,  in  which  the  eruption  did  not  entirely  die  away  in  this 
manner,  but  a  few  of  the  pustules  advanced  to  an  early  matura. 
tion  about  the  tixth  day.  In  a  few,  the  period  of  maturation 
was  prolonged  to  the  tighth  day,  the  usual  period  of  small  pox ; 
and  m  a  very  few,  the  number  of  pustules  that  advanced  in  this 
manner,  was  so  great,  as  fairly  to  entitle  the  complaint  to  the 
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luinie  of  small  pox.  These  cases  were  very  few,  and  we  are  al. 
ways  to  place  by  the  side  of  them,  those  examples,  one  of 
which  was  fatal,  in  which  an  attack  of  perfect  small  pox  occur, 
red  in  persons  who  had  formerly  passt^l  through  the  disixii^ 
either  in  the  natural  way,  or  by  inoculation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  trust  we  have  given  such  a  view  of  the 
subject,  as  will  satisfy  our  readers,  that  the  history  of  this  epi. 
demic  is  calculated  to  confirm  and  establish  our  confidence  in 
cow  pox,  by  shewing  that  the  protection  derived  from  it  is  exactly 
on  a  footing  with  the  protection  derived  from  small  pox  itself. 
And  if  so,  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  stud  in  an  early  part  of 
this  article,  that  this  is  the  only  point  in  which  cow  pox  and  small 
pox  inoculation  can  ever  be  brought  into  comparison ;  the  one,  if 
It  really  affords  protection,  being  a  remedy  entirely  free  from  dun. 
ger,  the  other  a  contagious  and  fatal  disease. 

The  view  which  we  have  given  of  this  subject,  is  that  in  which 
it  is  interesting  to  the  public.  In  the  more  minute  detmls  of  it, 
there  are  some  points  which  are  the  ground  of  discussion  among 
professional  men,  but  they  have  no  reference  to  the  general  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  paper.  The  most  re. 
markable  of  these  is  a  doctrine  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
for  the  investigation  of  which  he  has  circulated  a  number  of 
queries  among  his  professional  brethren ;  that  chicken  pox  and 
small  pox,  proceed  from  the  same  conta^on.  Mr.  Bryce,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains,  that  chicken  pox  is  a  disease  perfectly  dif. 
ferent  in  its  nature,  and  quite  distinct  in  its  characters  from  every 
modification  of  small  pox — Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  Utes, 
We  ctmfess,  however,  that  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
there  is  a  vesicular  disease,  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  tuber, 
eular  eruption,  which  we  have  described  under  the  name  of  mo¬ 
dified  small  pox.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
subject  is  in  its  infancy,  and  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  minute  observation,  before  we  are  ready  for  any  general 
conclutions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  two  affections.  We 
want  a  complete  history  of  the  vesicular  disease,  which  is  pro- 
perly  chicken  pox,  distinct  from  that  of  the  tubercular  affection, 
which  is  now  frilly  ascertained  to  be  modified  small  pox;  and  we 
want  accurate  ob^rvation  of  the  minute  characters  of  both.  Of 
the  vesicular  affection,  we  conceive,  it  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
whether  it  really  be  a  conta^ous  disease  ^  secondly,  if  it  be  con. 
tagious,  what  are  its  characters,  when  it  affects  a  constitution, 
unprotected  from  small  pox  ^  thirdly,  whether  it  has  not  some¬ 
times  at  its  very  first  eruption,  a  slightly  papular  appearance,  the 
papulse  however  passing  entirely  into  vesicles,  at  a  veiy  early 
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period  ?  In  regard  to  the  first,  we  confess  that  we  are  very  much 
in  doubt.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  believing  that  chicken 
pox  is  contagious ;  but  under  this  general  name,  we  suspect  that 
the  two  affections  have  been  include  without  any  discrimination. 
We  certainly  have  seen  the  vesicular  eruption  anect  one  of  a  fa- 
jnily  without  p)ing. farther;  but  this,  we  are  aware,  may  happen 
with  a  contagious  disease*.  On  the  second  point,  we  think  we 
can  be  more  decideil,  for  whatever  was  the  oripn  of  the  affec¬ 
tion,  we  have  certainly  seen  it,  in  an  unprotect^  constituUon, 
without  exhibiting  any  deviation  from  the  vericular  character,  or 
any  approximation  to  the  character  of  small  pox.  We  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  seen  this  in  regard  to  the  tubercular  dis¬ 
ease.  Of  the  tubercular  affection,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained 
whether  it  may  not  have,  in  some  cases,  at  an  early  period,  a  ve¬ 
sicular  appearance,  but  with  this  distinctive  character,  that  the 
vesicles  are  elevated  upon  tubercles.  The  eruption .  on  Mr. 
Hennen's  child  was  by  some  considered  as  vericular;  if  it  was  so, 
we  liave  little  doubt  that  the  vesicles  must  have  been  elevated 
upon  tubercles ;  for  as  late  as  the  6th  day,  when  the  case  was 
first  seen  by  Mr.  Bryce,  the  tubercles  were  still  conspicuous,  be¬ 
ing  then  surmounted  by  the  clear  homy  emsts.  This  case  seems 
to  have  been  considered  by  Dr.  Thomson  as  an  example  of  pure 
chicken  pox,  while  Mr.  Bryce  stated  it  to  be  modified  small  pox. 
Six  children,  inoculated  from  this  child,  were  all  affected  with 
small  pox*|*.  The  eruption  on  Mr.  Wi^art’s  child,  agtdn,  though 
the  disease  was  as  severe  as  in  Mr.  Hennen's,  was  an  example  of 
the  purely  vesicular  affection,  and  was  considered  by  Mr.  Bryce 
as  an  example  of  pure  chicken  pox :  it  terminated  by  the  vesicles 
bursting,  shrivelling,  and  the  fluid  forming  slight  yellowhdi  scaly 
scabs,  without  any  appearance  of  tubercles.  On  seven  children 
inoculated  from  this  child,  no  effect  whatever  was  produced 
These  facts  appear  to  us  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  two  af¬ 
fections  are  distinct,  but  we  do  not  pretend  that  they  authorize 
any  conclusions,  and  the  subject  certiunly  deserves  to  be  minute¬ 
ly  investigated. 

We  must  now  bring  tliis  article  to  a  close,  but  before  doing 
so,  there  are  a  few  points  to  which  we  would  allude  very  briefly, 
and  on  which  we  trust  some  benefit  may  result  to  the  public  from 
the  alarm  that  has  been  excited. 

*  From  recent  observations,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  veiicalar  aSbetioa  spetais 
by  contagion,  but  it  is  still  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  can  be  communicated  by  ino¬ 
culation. 

-f-  Mr.  Hennen’s  Paper  Edin.  Mod.  Jonnul,  No.  56,  p.  4*3,  et  teq, 
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SaH, 

I;  Every  exertion  should  be  used,  by  those  who  have  it  hi 
their  power,  to  induce  the  lower  classes  to  bring  their  children 
r^ularly  for  vaccination.  For  this  purpose  stations  should  be 
appoints  over  all  the  country,  where  surgeons  shall  attend  at 
stated  periods.  In  great  towns  this  service  can  be  procured  gra. 
tuitously,  In  the  country,  this  cannot  be  expected ;  and  we  earw 
nestly  suggest  to  the  country  gentlemen,  the  propriety  of  asao* 
ciations  and  contribudons,  by  which  that  laborious  and  merito* 
rious  class  of  the  profesrion,  the  country  practitioners,  may  be 
remunerated  for  this  important  service. 

II.  Wd  have  already  expressed  our  suspicion  that  vaccination 
has  been  treated  too  li^tly,  and  we  must  confess  our  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  it  being  performed  by  persons  not  of  the  medi. 
cal  profesMon.  We  have  no  reason,  ind^,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  true  and  a  spurious  cow  pox,  Were  this  the  ca.se,  the  great 
object  of  attention  would  be  to  procure  genuine  matter ;  but  we 
believe,  and  are  sure,  that  the  best  matter  often  produces  a  cow 
pox  which  affords  no  protection.  It  may  take  effect  in  the  in. 
oculated  part,  may  advance  for  several  days,  making  a  vesicle  of 
conriderable  rize,  and  often  a  very  sore  arm,  and,  after  all,  be 
merely  an  afiecdon  of  the  arm,  without  entering  the  constitution, 
and  consequendy  without  protecdng  against  small  pox.  Hence 
the  important  disdncdon  of  cow  pox  into  constitutiofnal  and  local; 
and  the  affection,  we  repeat,  may  be  confined  to  the  local  vesicle, 
though  the  most  genuine  matter  has  been  employed,  and  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The  difference  depends  upon 
circumstances  in  the  consdtution  of  the  patient,  which  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail ;  but  we  can  assure 
the  pubuc,  that  this  local  affection  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  that  it  often  requires  much  attention,  and  con- 
«derable  experience,  to  discriminate  betwixt  it  and  the  regular 
oonsdtudonal  cow  pox. 

III.  Finally^  to  make  the  pracdce  of  vacdnadon  perfectly  se¬ 
cure  and  satisfactory,  we  udce  the  liberty  of  most  respectfully  re¬ 
commending  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession,  the  general 
adopdon  of  Mr.  Bryce's  test  This  beautiful  discovery  certiunly 
|dac^  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryce,  in  the  history  of  vaccination,  next 
to  that  of  Jenner,  and  has  given  to  the  practice  a  stability  and  a 
security  which  it  did  not  possess  before,  and  which,  we  conceive, 
make  nothing  farther  requiate  for  curing  it  a  Utle  to  un¬ 
limited  (xmfidence. 
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Abt.  IV.  A  Series  cf  Sacred  Songs.  The  woirds  by  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.  The  Music  composed  bv  Sir  John  Steven¬ 
son,  Mus.  Doc.  and  Mr.  Moore.  *  London,  1818. 

a  Saul  among  the  prophets ! ! !”  We  rejoice  in  the  chan^ 
too  sincerely,  not  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  huling  it. 
The  time  is  not  very  long  gone  by,  when  the  warmest  atid  most 
^  discriminating  admirers  <rf  Mr.  Moore’s  genius  were  obliged  to 
censure  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  tone  of 
moral  feeling  in  which  thev  pronounced  the  censure,  did  them 
the  highest  honour ;  and  it  has  been  ultimately  received  in  a 
spirit  of  good  sense  a;id  candour,  which  is  very  creditable  to 
Mr.  Moore.  When  the  first  irritation  was  over,  the  salutary 
effects  of  the  medicine  became  apparent.  They  who  had  reluc¬ 
tantly  censured,  have  had  the  gratification  of  declaring,  that 
«  he  has  long  ago  redeemed  his  error,” — that  **  in  his  later 
“  works  he  appears  as  the  eloquent  champion  of  purity,  fidelity, 
and  delicacv.”  He  has  gone  further  still.  From  “  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,”  the  transition  was  easy  to  “  Sacred  Songs.” 
And  in  the  v(dume  now  before  us,  he  consecrates  to  the  noblest 
of  all  themes,  those  talents  which  are  so  eminently  his, — the 
splendours  of  a  fancy  which  kindles  the  dullest — the  charms  of  a 
pathos  which  no  heart  can  withstand. 

If  we  looked  upon  this  elegant  little  volume  as  a  mere  toy  for 
the  boudoir^  we  should  leave  it  to  make  its  own  way.  Much 
more  should  we  be  disposed  to  withhold  from  it  anv  little  aid 
which  our  recommendation  can  give,  if  we  cmisidered  it  merely 
as  a  contribution  to  the  stores  ot*  a  Sunday  concert, — as  a  boon 
prepared  for  those,  who,  while  they  dare  not  neglect  the  clmms 
of  the  Sabbath  altogether,  rejoice  in  every  means  of  assnnilating 
its  employments  to  their  ordinary  recreations  and  indulgences. 
We  hope  and  believe  better  things  of  the  author.  In  whatever 
he  writes,  there  are,  we  think,  strong  traces  of  his  being  sin¬ 
cerely  interested,  for  the  time,  in  what  employs  him.  Giving 
him  full  credit,  therefore,  for  nneerity  of  intention,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  we  know  few  men  who  may  do  more  good 
in  the  line  which  he  now  has  chosen :  Not  only  may  his  mere 
name  be  a  passport  for  devotional  sendments,  where  othen^  ise 
they  would  have  found  no  entrance — not  only  is  there  a  witche¬ 
ry  about  Mr.  Moore,  which,  constnuning  us  to  love  the  man 
while  we  admire  the  poet,  enables  him  to  mould  us  as  he  wills— 
but  no  one  who  has  read  Lalla  Rookh,  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  its  author  possesses,  perhap  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other 
living  poet,  that  quick  sensibility  and  genuine  tenderness  in 
which  piety  delights  to  breathe  its  aspirations. 
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The  present  volume  is  the  first  exercise  which  the  public  hai 
witnessed,  of  Mr.  Moore’s  powers  on  a  devotional  subject.  It 
would  be  idle  to  expect,  that,  in  a  path  which  is  new  to  him,  he 
should  gwn  at  once  his  accustomed  felicity.  The  habits  wluch 
compositions  of  another  class  have  taught  nim,  cannot  be  chang. 
ed  at  once.  His  muse  has  dwelt  so  long  with  the  gay  and  the 
thoughtless,  that  she  is  unwilling  to  lay  her  ball-room  finery 
aside  when  she  enters  the  temple.  She  has  wandered  so  long  in 
the  paths  of  heathen  mytholi^y,  and  has  associated  so  lovingly 
with  her  kindred  deities  “  rmnorum  gentium^ — with  thMe 
who  made  a  single  individual,  or  a  single  family  their  only  care, 
who  limited  their  presence  to  one  shady  grove  or  one  clear  foun- 
tain — that  she  cannot  unlearn  at  once  a  familiarky  of  address, 
and  an  occasional  littleness  of  imagery,  which  suit  not  with  the 
object  of  Christian  worship.  Mr.  Moore,  too,  has  been  so  long  ' 
accustomed,  and  most  naturaUy,  to  rely  upon  his  own  rich  and 
delightful  versification,  upon  nis  own  soul-subduing  eloquence, 
that  he  borrows  less  largely  than  an  author  of  “  Sacred  Songs’* 
ought  to  borrow  from  the  language  of  Scripture.  Independent- 
ly  of  the  associations  giving  to  that  language  a  charm  which  no 
other  can  possess,  it  obviously  must  in  itself  be  far  better  adapt¬ 
ed  than  any  other  to  the  utterance  of  devotional  feeling.  “  Sunt 
“  enim,”  says  Franzius,  “  ut  phrases  certoe  Ciceroni,  et  certae  poe- 
“  tis,  ita  certae  quoque  Spiritui  Sancto  intra  ipsos  fontes.”  For  the 
absence  of  these  in  devotional  poetry,  no  eloquence,  no  splen¬ 
dour  can  make  amends.  Without  them  we  feel  that  we  are 
speaking  a  foreign  language ;  and  that  mere  attention  to  words  is 
continually  withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  sentiment  which 
ought  to  engross  it.  We  are  well  aware,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  clothe  in  the  dress  of  modem 
versification  the  simple  dignity  of  Scripture  language.  We 
have  access  to  know,  that  almost  all  the  great  living  poets  of 
Britain,  have  either  honestly  confessed  themselves  unequal  to 
the  attempt,  or  have  cause  to  regret  their  having  made  it.  Need 
we  refer  to  a  more  striking  example  than  the  transcript  of  the 
vision  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Job,  which  the  great  master 
of  poetic  energy  and  deep  emotion  has  given  in  his  “  Hebrew 
Melodies”  ? 

That,  in  short  poems  like  the  “  Melodies,”  Lord  Byron  should 
often  have  substituted  lofty  declamation  for  genuine  feeling,  did 
not  much  suiprize  us.  Minds  of  a  character  like  his  are  not  ra¬ 
pidly  warmed ;  neither  do  tliey  discharge  at  once  the  emotion 
which  has  been  kindled  in  them.  They  can,  besides,  ill  brook  to 
move  in  the  trammels  of  a  prescribed  subject;  or  to  borrow  cither 
language  or  sentiment  from  any  stores  except  their  own.  But  if 
Mr.  Moore,  in  any  of  the  little  poems  before  us,  substitute  mere 
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frosty  glitter  for  the  glow  of  real  sensibility,  the  fault,  we  think, 
is  enUmy  his  own.  This  defect  seems  to  arise  chiefly  from  the 
epigrammatic  form  into  which  several  of  these  Songs”  are 
t&own.  There  is  an  image  to  be  introduced  at  the  close — an 
image,  generally,  of  very  great  beauty.  The  mind  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  himself  is  so  full  of  it,  that  be  has  no  feeling  to  spare  for  any 
thing  in  tlie  interval.  He  fills  up  hb  lines  with  the  first  spark¬ 
ling  thoughts  which  occur  to  him ;  but  he  carefully  guards  against 
their  having  interest  enou^  to  rival  his  favourite.  In  consequence, 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  not  having  the  same  anticipation  of  the 
coming  beauty,  tires  of  its  forerunners;  and  is  so  cooled  down 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  that  his  heart  cannot  expand  to  re¬ 
ceive  bis  intended  reward.  The  fire  lof  the  author’s  genius  (to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  physics)  i^  dissipated  without  produ¬ 
cing  its  natural  impressimi,  by  the  fineness  of  the  point  to  which 
it  is  conducted.  An  instance  or  two  will  exphun  our  meaning. 
We  refer,  then,  to  the  sixth  poem  in  the  collection.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  beautiful  air  of  Haydn’s — whose  genius,  by  the 
way,  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  poet — marked  by  the  same 
inexhaustible  invention— the  same  unsleeping  sensibihty. 

No.  VT—Air,  HATDir. 

’*  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bindeth  up  their  wound8.**>-i*ra7m  cxlviL  3. 

I. 

Oh  !  thou  who  dry’st  the  mourner’s  tear. 

How  dark  this  world  would  be. 

If  when  deceived  and  wounded  here, 

.  We  could  not  fly  to  Thee. 

The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live. 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown. 

And  he,  who  has  but  tears  to  give. 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone. 

But  thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart. 

Which  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part. 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 

II. 

When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers. 

And  even  the  Hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o’er  our  tears. 

Is  dimmed  and  vanished  too—.  * 

Oh  !  who  would  bear  life’s  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  thy  wing  of  love 

Come,  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloom. 

Our  Peace-branch  from  above. 

-Then  Sorrow,  touched  by  Thee,  grows  bri^t 
With  more  than  rapture’s  ray. 

As  Darkness  shews  us  worlds  of  light 
We  never  saw  by  day  ! 
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A  similar  structure  pervades  No.  7 ;  which — had  not  the  au. 
thor  himself,  in  a  Note,  assured  us  of  the  contrary-— we  should 
have  thought  had  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  two  last  lines.  The  whole  is  beautiful  as  poetry.  We  de 
not  defend  its  doctrinal  correctness. 


Jfo.  VIL— i^ir,  Avisov. 

I. 

Weep  not  for  those,  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 

In  life’s  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes. 

Ere  Sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit’s  young  bloom,  • 

Or  Earth  had  profan’d  what  was  bom  for  the  skies. 

Death  chill’d  tne  fair  fountain,  ere  sorrow  had  stain’d  it ; 

'Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of  its  course. 

And  but  sleeps  till  the  sunshine  of  Heav’n  has  unchain’d  it. 

To  water  that  Eden  where  first  was  its  source  ! 

Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 

In  life’s  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes. 

Ere  Sin  threw  a  blight  o’er  the  spirit’s  young  bloom. 

Or  Elarth  had  profan’d  what  was  bora  for  the  skies. 

II. 

Mourn  not  for  her,  the  young  Bride  of  the  Vale  * **, 

Our  gayest  and  loveliest,  lost  to  us  now. 

Ere  life’s  early  lustre  had  time  to  grow  pale. 

And  the  garland  of  Love  was  yet  fresh  on  her  brow. 

Oh !  then  was  her  moment,  dear  Spirit,  for  flying 
From  this  gloomy  world,  while  its  gloom  was  unknown; 

And  the  wild  hymns  she  warbled  so  sweetly  in  dying. 

Were  echoed  in  Heaven  by  lips  like  her  own. 

Weep  not  for  her— in  her  spnng-time  she  flew 
To  uiat  land  where  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  unfurl’d, 

And  now,  like  a  star,  beyond  evening’s  cold  dew. 

Looks  radiantly  down  on  the  tears  of  this  world. 

The  poems  which  we  like  the  best  in  this  collection,  are  not 
probably  those  which  the  author  himself  rates  the  highest — not 
those,  perhaps,  which  the  majority  of  his  admirers  will  prefer. 
They  recommend  themselves  to  us,  by  unidng  with  the  impress 
of  Moore’s  genius  a  simplicity  which  we  conader  as  indispensably 
due  to  their  subject  They  are  the  5th  and  8th  Numbers. 

*  This  Mcond  rtne,  which  I  wrote  long  after  the  firat,  allude*  to  the  fate  of  a  raj 
lordj  and  amiable  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Bainbridge,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Ashbourne  Church,  OctolM  31, 1815,  and  died  of  a  fever  in  a  few  weeks  after. 
The  sound  of  her  marriage  bell*  seemed  scarcely  out  of  our  ears  when  we  heard  of  her 
death.  During  her  last  delirium  she  sung  aereial  hyaons  in  a  voice  even  clearer  and 
sweeter  than  usu^ ;  and  among  them  were  some  from  the  present  odlection,  particularly, 

**  'There's  nothing  bright  but  heaven, ”  which  the  had  often  heard  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  M. 
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Jio.  V.— Bcitbotcv 

1. 

The  bird  let  loose  in  Eastern  skies*. 

When  hast'ning  fondlj  home, 

Ne’er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 
Where  idle  warblers  roam  ; 

But  high  she  shoots  through  air,  and  light. 
Above  all  low  delay, 

Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight. 
Nor  shadow  dims  her  way : 

2. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 
And  stain  of  passion  free. 

Aloft  through  Virtue’s  purer  air 
To  hold  my  course  to  Thee ! 

No  sin  to  cloud — no  lure  to  stay 
My  Soul  as  home  she  springs— 

Thy  Sunshine  on  her  joyful  way. 

Thy  Freedom  in  Iict  wings  ! 


No.  VIII.— ^ir,  Stevessox. 


1. 

'The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine— 

My  temple.  Lord !  that  arch  of  thine— 

My  censer’s  breath  the  mountain  airs. 

And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers. 

2.  ■ 

My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  waves. 
When  murmuring  homeward  to  their  caves  ; 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea. 

Even  more  than  music,  breathes  of  Thee  ! 

S. 

I’ll  seek,  by  day,  some  glade  unknown. 

All  light  and  silence,  like  thy  Throne ; 

And  the  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night. 

The  only  ^es  that  watch  my  rite. 

4. 

Thy  Heaven,  on  which  ’tis  bliss  to  look. 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  Book, 

Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame. 

The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  Name. 


■  The  esrrier-pigeoD,  it  k  well  known,  flkt  at  an  derated  pitch,  in  order 
stout  errry  obetade  between  her  and  the  place  to  wUdi  the  k  deedned.  M. 
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rn  reail  thy  Anger  in  the  rack. 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beam’s  track ; 
Thy  Mercy  in  the  azure  hue 
Of  sunny  brightness,  breaking  through. 


6. 

There’s  nothing  bright  above,  below. 

From  flowers  &at  bloom  to  stars  that  glow. 
But  in  its  light'my  soul  can  see 
Some  feature  of  thy  Deity  ! 


7. 

There’s  nothing  dark  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  1  trace  thy  Love, 
And  meekly  wait  that  moment  when 
Thy  truth  shall  turn  all  bright  again  ! 


.  The  13th  and  the  16th  also  appear  to  us  very  beautiful, 
though  not  so  free  from  the  tfdnt  of  concetti. 


So.  XI  [I. — Air,  Haydk. 


1. 

As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  Ocean 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing  no  mortal  can  see. 

So  deep  in  my  soul  the  stiU  prayer  of  devotion. 
Unheard  by  ^  world,  rises  silent  to  Thee ; 

My  God !  silent  to  Thee, 

Pure,  warm,  silent  to  Thee ! 

So  deep  in  my  soul  the  still  prayer  of  devotion. 
Unheard  by  Uie  world,  rises  silent  to  Thee  ! 

2. 

As  still  to’ the  Star  of  its  worship,  though  clouded. 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o’er  the  dim  sea. 

So  dark  as  I  roam  in  this  wintry  world  shrowded. 
The  Hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee ; 

My  God !  trembling  to  Thee, 

True,  fond,  trembling  to  Thee  ! 

So  dark  as  I  roam  in  the  wintry  world  shrouded. 
The  Hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  Thee  ! 

No.  XVI.— ST.  AUGUSTINE  TO  HIS  SISTEB.— ^ir,  Moore. 
I. 

Oh  fair !  oh  purest !  be  thou  the  Dove, 

That  flies  alone  to  some  sunny  grove. 

And  lives  unseen,  and  bathes  her  wing. 

All  vestal  white,  in  the  limpid  spring. 
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Then,  if  the  hov’ring  hawk  be  near. 

That  limpid  spring,  in  its  mirror  clear. 

Reflects  him  e’er  he  can  reach  his  prey. 

And  warns  the  tim’rous  bird  away. 

Oh !  be  like  the  Dove ; 

Oh  fair !  oh  purest !  be  like  the  Dove ! 

2. 

The  sacred  pages  of  God’s  own  book 
Shall  be  the  spring,  the  eternal  brook. 

In  whose  holy  mirror,  night  and  day. 

Thou  wilt  study  Heaven’s  reflected  ray ; 

And  should  the  foes  of  Virtue  dare. 

With  gloomy  wing  to  seek  thee  there. 

Thou  will  see  how  dark  their  shadows  lie 
Between  Heaven  and  thee,  and  trembling  fly  ! 

Oh  !  be  like  the  Dove ; 

Oh  fair !  oh  purest !  be  like  the  Dove  ! 

We  cannot  refrmn  from  likewise  quoting  the  2d  in  the  col- 
lecdon,  not  only  because  we  think  it  will  be  a  general  favourite, 
but  as  it  must  be  interesting  from  the  circumstance  mentioned 
in  the  note  to  No.  VII. 

No.  II.—j1ir,  Stevensox« 


I. 

This  World  is  all  a  fleeting  show. 

For  man’s  illusion  given ; 

The  smiles  of  Joy,  the  tears  of  Woe, 

Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow— 

There’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven ! 

II. 

And  false  the  light  on  Glory’s  plume. 

As  fading  hues  of  Even  ^ 

And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty’s  bloom. 

Are  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb — 

There’s  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  ! 

III. 

Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day. 

From  wave  to  wave  we’re  driven ; 

And  Fancy’s  flash,  and  Reason’s  ray. 

Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way — 

There’s  nothing  calm  but  Heaven ! 

But  we  must  stop,  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  quoting 
the  whole  volume ;  and,  what  our  readers  will  less  readily  for¬ 
give,  of  making  our  remarks  longer  than  the  work  to  which  they 
refer.  With  sincere  respect  for  his  intentions,  and  with  cordial 
love  of  his  genius,  we  bid  Mr.  Moore  good  speed  in  his  labours, 
and  shall  rejoice  to  meet  him  agmn  in  their  progress. 


General  (Jourgaud's  Campaign  g^lSlS. 


Jax. 


Art.  V.  La  Campagne  de  1815,  ou  Relation  des  operaRont 
Militairea  qui  ont  eu  lieu  en  France  et  en  Belgique^  pendant  let 
Cent  Jours.  Ecrite  h  St.  Hetene^  par  le  General  Goubgacd. 
Pp.  208.  A'Londres,  1818. 


T  he  Star  of  Napoleon  controuls  the  very  faculdes  of  General 
Gourgaud.  His  faith  in  his  master's  fortunes  is  unbounded  and 
bigoted,  and  although  he  has  seen  him  fall  and  rise,  and  fall 
agjun,”  we  have  no  doubt  he  looks  for  yet  another  Avatar  almost 
as  confidently,  as,  in  the  obscuration  of  an  eclipse,  the  astrono¬ 
mer  awmts  the  emergence  of  the  sun  in  its  wonted  splendour, 
^he  rank  which  the  General  had  attmned,  and  his  confldenUal 
appointment  of  md-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  prove  that  he  was  a 
highly  favoured  devotee,  and  warrant  the  belief,  that  while  he 
weeps  for  his  master,  he  is  not  altogether  insensible,  in  his  own 
person,  to  the  rude  terminaUon  which  has  occurred  of  a  career  so 
auspiciously  begun,  and  destined,  he  doubted  not,  to  hold  on  its 
way,  over  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to 
a  splendid  fortune,  a  princely  rank,  and  an  absolute  blaze  of  glo¬ 
ry.  Of  the  blessed  ';vents  deplored  by  the  Baron,  there  are  no  re- 
suits  which  humanity  more  joyfully  hails,  than  the  close  of  the 
school  fir  glory y  in  which  he  was  so  disUnguished  and  so  reward¬ 
ed  a  pupil, — the  harmless  dispersion  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
of  the  once  formidable  band  of  already  trained  conquerors  to  | 
which  he  belonged, — and  the  breaking  up  of  the  grand  nursery 
of  a.<tpirants  in  all  their  stages  of  growth  and  preparation. 

M.  Gourgaud  is,  we  believe,  the  first  Frencn  general  who 
has  given  token  of  more  peaceful  habits,  by  turning  author. — We 
bid  him  welcome,  for,  although  “  arms  and  the  man”  are  still  his 
theme,  he  is  certainly  more  innocentlv  employed  in  relating  than 
in  fighting  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Would  that  our  enemies  had 
written  b^ks  for  the  last  twenty  years,  instead  of  massacring 
millions  of  mankind  ! 

In  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  pur  author  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  no  English  writer,  at  least,  can  agmn  enjoy.  He  will 
succeed  in  ^ving  an  interest,  even  at  this  time  of  ^y,  to  the 
well-worn  details  of  the  campaign  of  1815.  He  offers  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  He  offers,  moreover,  the  narrative  of  a- 
French  general  who  was  present  throughout  the  brief  but  event¬ 
ful  struggle;— of  a  French  general  closely  attached  to  the 
fallen  ch!ef,  who  writes  at  that  chieTs  command,  from  his  infor¬ 
mation,  imder  his  revisal,  most  probably  from  his  actual  dicta- 
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tion.  He  offers,  in  short,  virtually,  a  history  by  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  himself,  of  his  own  final  disramfiture. 

Why,  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the  events  related#  Bona- 
pa^  willed,  and  General  Gourgaud  wrote  and  pubhshed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  Was  it  intended  merely  to  solace 
the  pride  of  the  once  powerful  man,  by  reviving  a  remembrance 
of  tments  and  exploits  which  was  likely  to  pass  away  ;  or  was  it 
connected  with  any  plan  or  expectation  of  his  re-appearance  on 
the  theatre  of  Europe  ? 

General  Gourgaud  was  selected  as  the  harbinger  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  surrender  to  the  English.  He  was  charged  with  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and,  along  with  the  Count  de  Las  Casas, 
came  on  board  the  ^llerophon,  from  which  he  was  sent  in  a 
vessel  to  England,  but  was  not  allowed  to  land.  After  remain¬ 
ing  three  years  with  Bonaparte,  in  St.  Helena,  he  has,  he  best 
knows  why,  re-appeared  in  Europe ;  and  lately,  as  our  readers 
know,  distinguished  himself  in  London,  by  resisting  a  very 
salutary  applicabon  of  the  alien  act  in  u  manner  considerably 
more  heroic  than  effectual. 

Our  author  shrinks  with  much  sensibility  from  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  His  work  does  not  admit  of  much  remark,  strictly  literary 
— Spe  ‘king  merely  of  its  composition  and  style,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  it  is  well  written ;  it  seldom  wanders  from  the  plain 
path  of  a  military  narrative ;  and,  we  are  happy  to  add,  is  won¬ 
derfully  free  from  French  revolutionary  sentiment,  and  imperial 
bombast  and  obscurity.  This,  howeverv  is  merely  a  secondary 
view  of  its  merits.  We  have  chiefly  to  do  with  its  credit  as  a 
history  ;  and,  in  terms  of  our  pledge,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  a  summary  of  its  contents.  We  owe  this  in  justice  to  the 
author ;  for  we  think  we  shall  make  it  evident  that  this  narra¬ 
tive,  in  the  most  important  of  its  facts  and  inferences,  is  perhaps 
the  grossest  attempt  to  mislead  the  world  which  has  yet  been 
made  from  the  literary  retirement  of  Longwood. 

After  describing  the  state  of  the  alhed  armies,  and  the  won¬ 
derful  exertions  made  by  Bonaparte  to  cope  with  them,  our 
author  states  (p.  9.)  that  the  whole  force  in  France,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  formed  an  army  of  350,000  men,  of  which 
180,000  were  ready  for  the  field,  and  150,000  were  in  the  forti¬ 
fied  places.  The  alhed  armies  then  prepared  to  act  were  Wel¬ 
lington’s  and  Blucher’s,  estimated  by  our  author  at  considerably 
above  200,000  men.  _  Deducting  45,000  men  stated  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  centre,  the  east,  and  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
La  Vendee,  from  the  total  disposable  French  force  of  180,000 
men,  there  remained  135,000,  for  whose  employment  no  other 
place  but  the  north  is  specified.  With  this  power,  Napoleon 
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boldly  decided  for  the  offensive ;  and  the  author  gives  a  very 
well  written  account  of  the  different  schemes  which  he  succes. 
sively  conadered.  They  were  the  following : 

To  enter  Flanders  in  April,  when  the  British  troops 
were  few  ;  and,  after  their  dispersion,  to  arm  the  Belgic  popula. 
tion,  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  which  he  never  doubted. 
For  this  bold  outset  he  was  altogether  unprepared  ;  besides,  that 
the  hopes  of  peace,  to  him  the  most  desirable  result  of  all,  were 
not  quite  lost  till  the  bepnning  of  May. 

The  second  plan  weighed  by  Bonaparte  was  one  entirely  de¬ 
fensive  ;  namely,  to  arm  and  provision  all  the  strong  places,  and 
to  concentrate  the  armies,  at  Paris  and  Lyons  respectively.  These 
two  cities  being  the  great  centres,  the  enemy  must  spare  troops  to 
mask  at  least  forty-two  fortified  places ;  be^es  detachments  to 
oppose  partisans  and  peasants,  and  keep  open  their  communica¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  moral  strength  of  defensive  war 
would  be  on  the  side  of  the  French  people ;  while  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  aggresaon  and  injustice  would  every  day  more  and  more 
weaken  the  cause  of  the  confederates,  till,  sensible  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  contending  agiunst  twenty-eight  milUons  of  men  ani¬ 
mated  by  one  sentiment,  they  must  nave  inclined  to  overtures  of 
peace. 

The  third  project  was  the  one  adopted.  It  was  to  andcipate  the 
enemy  in  June.  The  Rusaans  and  Austrians  were  yet  far  dis¬ 
tant  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  English  army  was  still  at  sea.  *  Na¬ 
poleon  counted  upon  being  able  to  make  his  attack  in  Flanders 
with  from  130,000  to  140,000  men ;  to  disperse  the  English ;  and 
drive  the  Prussians  beyond  the  Rhine.  He  calculated,  that  that 
event  would  produce  a  change  in  the  EngUsh  ministry ;  add  the 
Belgic  levy  en  masse  to  the  French  force ;  and,  relieving  all  the 
tnKq[)s  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, — Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
berg,  &c.— from  the  leaden  yoke  (joug  de  pumb )  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  reunite  them  to  the  hosts  of  France.  All  this  once  done, 
the  French  disposable  force,  augmented  by  all  the  garrisons,  de¬ 
pots,  and  national  guards,  would  present  on  the  Rhine  an  army 
equal  to  that  of  Russia  and  Austria  combined ;  and,  by  its  com- 
manding  posidon,  obUun  a  peace  which  should  secure  Belgium 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  to  France.  “  Les  evenemens  ont 
dejoue  tons  ces  calculs ;  mais  le  plan  choisi  etait  tellement,  dans 
toutes  les  r^les  militaires,  que  malgre  sa  non-reussite,  tout  homme 
de  sens  conviendra,  qu'en  pareille  situation,  e'est  encore  celui  qu'il 

•  One  regiment  only  of  these  troops,  it  is  believed,  fought  at  Wa¬ 
terloo  ;  so  nicely  was  Bonaparte’s  time  chosen :  Another  got  as  &r  as 
Ghent,  and  guarded  the  King  of  France. 
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faudrait  suivre."  As*  to  following  the  same  plan  again  in  like 
orcumstanccs,  with  its  former  fate  before  us,  in  preference  to  the 
surer  though  less  brilliant  defensive  plan,  there  are  many  who 
may  differ  mth  from  General  Gourgaud  and  his  master.  But 
while  all  was  yet  future,  there  are  none  who  will  deny  to  the  plan 
adopted  (we  reserve  a  word  to  its  execution)  the  praise  of  un¬ 
rivalled  splendour.  Its  success  would  have  raised  Najwlebn  far 
beyond  even  his  former  renown  as  a  warrior ;  and,  in  the  incal¬ 
culably  reduced  influence  and  power  of  England,  pavetl  the  way 
for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Europe. 

'  Bonaparte  had,  early  in  May,  fixed  the  15th  of  June  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  Instead  of  135,000  men,  he  could 
only,  according  to  our  author,  muster  115,000;  the  war  in  Ven¬ 
dee  having  demanded  more  troops.  So  early  as  the  (ith  of 
.June,  five  corps  d'arm^  were  in  motion  for  the  seat  of  wari 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  French  army  surprised 
the  Prussian  outposts  on  the  15th.  It  certainly  does  not  im¬ 
prove  our  opinion  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Prussian  generals,  to 
read  the  orders  of  the  day  to  the  French  army  on  the  18th  and 
14th,  directing  them  to  advance  iilently  and  wd  to 

hide  their  fires  from  the  enemy ;  as  if  war  in  the  plains  of  Flan¬ 
ders  were  like  war  among  the  American  Indians ;  and  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  could,  as  it  were,  creep  forward,  and  ^ring 
upon  the  foe  unawares.  The  fact  is  now,  however,  matter  ot* 
establLshed  history ;  that  in  the  Prussian  army,  at  Charl«m  us 
at  Jena,  the  attack  by  Bonaparte  with  a  vast  army  was  the  first 
intimation  of  his  approach  !  What  would  edd  Frederic  have  said  to 
this !  The  allied  army,  says  M.  Gourgaud,  remained  in  profound 
security  in  their  cantonments.  The  Prus.sian8  required  one  day 
to  concentrate  at  Ligni ;  and  the  English  two,  to  unite  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  scouts  relumed  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  with  intel¬ 
ligence  that  all  was  quiet  at  Brussels,  Namur,  and  even  at  Char¬ 
leroi  ;  an  op]K)rtunity  not  to  lie  lost  of  separating  the  two  allied 
armies.  TW  Prussian  army,  he  avers,  was  120,000  strong;— 
the  Biitish,  or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  Varmie  Angh-HoUandaise, 
102,000. 

The  French  General  Boumiont  deserted  on  the  14th  to  the 
enemy,  but  he  could  only  tell  of'  the  marc^  of ‘his  own  corps, 
which  came  from  Metz ;  he  could  not  know  of  the  cmnbined 
movements.  A  characteristic  conversation  on  this  defection  took 
place  between  Bonaparte  and  Ney,  when  the  latter  joined  the 
amiy :  “  Eh  bien  Monsieur  le  Marshal,  votre  protege  Bour- 
monty  dont  voms  me  rependiez  tanty  que  je  iCai  ptaci  qa'a  voter 
sollkitaiiony  d  passe  a  Tennemi.  Le  Marshal  confitSy  cherchMt 
a  s’cxaiser,  cn  disant,  que  M.  Bounoont  lui  avail  paru  .n  de- 
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voue  a  sa  Majeste,  qu'il  en  aunut  repondu  comme  de  lui-meme. 
Mais  I’Empereur  TinteiTompit,  et  lui  dit :  “  Allez,  Mon^eur  le 
Marshal,  etux  qvi  sont  blku^  ^ont  bleus;  c'Ildx  qui  sont 
BLANCS  SONT  blancs  !”  This  is  a  specimen  of  that  powerful  lo¬ 
gic  which  accounts  for  the  invariable  success  of  Emperors  in  dis¬ 
putation.  It  is  the  perfection  of  an  argument,  that  it  admits  of 
no  reply. 

Bonaparte  calculated  to  fire  the  first  shot  on  the  Prussian  out¬ 
posts  at  daybreak  on  the  15th;  an  event  which  would  not  be 
known  at  head-quarters  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at 
Brussels  not  till  the  evening.  The  Prussians,  alarmed  eight  or 
ten  hours  before  the  English,  would  be  the  first  assembled ;  but 
being  attacked  before  their  complete  reunion,  that  might  be 
forcra  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Liege  and  the  Rhine,  and 
a  complete  separation  from  the  British  army  effected.  He  un- 
doubt^y  gmned  his  end  of  attacking  the  two- armies  separately, 
and  poised  the  momentous  balance  which  to  attack  first.  It  is 
just  at  this  point  that  we  would  venture  to  anticipate  his  deci¬ 
sion,  as  if  it  were  still  to  be  formed,  and  say,  with  Marechid 
Ney,  “  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  British  army,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  Blucher  will  be  no  match  for  you  after  your 
victory  over  Wellington.  If  you  had  not  disturbed  the  former 
at  Charleroi,  you  might  have  gained  two  days  upon  him,  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  English  in  detml ;  and  even  it  he  had  brought  his 
whole  army  upon  your  rear,  there  was  no  assembled  force  in 
your  front  If  you  permit  the  English  to  assemble,  a  victory 
over  the  Prussians  wifi  have  no  other  effect  on  your  second  and 
more  important  battle,,  than  to  have  weakened  your  force." 
lii  truth,  nothing  could  have  prevented  Bonaparte,  with 
ISOJKK)  men,  from  marching  on  to  Brussels,  tete  baissie^  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  arriving  there  early  in  the  day  of  the  16th,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  union  of  the  British  army,  in  force  ade¬ 
quate  to  oppose  him,  impossible.  The  Prussian  army  would 
nave  united,  but  it  would  have  been  the  only  assembled  army,  in 
all  probability,  which  he  would  have  had  to  encounter.  The 
moim  effect  of  such  a  magnificent  commencement  would  of  itself 
have  secured  his  triumph.  Happily  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
Napoleon  chose  the  alternative  of  attacking  one  after  the  o^er 
two  assembled  armies ;  and  the  British  last.  The  alarm  at  Char¬ 
leroi  united  the  Prussians,  because  of  their  greater  vicinity ;  and 
the  day  employed  in  fighting  them,  brought  together  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army.  He  might  still  have  succeeded;— against  any  other 
troops  in  the  world  he  would  have  succeeded ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that,  as  things  were,  he  created  his  own  difficulties. 

Let  us  hear  M.  Gourgaud's  account  of  his  master's  reasons  for 
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the  course  he  did  pursue.  These  reasons  are  not  new  to  us ;  we 
have  heard,  from  good  authority,  that  they  have  often  been  very 
frankly  stated  by  the  ex-Emperor  himself  to  English  visitors  at 
St  Helena.  Compared  with  the  view  we  have  just  taken,  they 
do  not  satisfy  us ;  or,  rather,  it  does  much  comfort  us,  that  they 
swayed  our  once  powerful  enemy.  We  give  M.  Gourgaud’s  own 
words,  for,  it  may  be  dependetl  upon,  they  are  Bonaparte's 
“  Dans  les  calculs  le  caractere  des  generaux  en  chefs,  devait  cn- 
trer  pour  beaucoiip :  les  habitudes  de  hussard  du  Marshal  Blu- 
■cher,  son  activitt^  et  son  caractere  decide,  contrastment  beaucoup 
avec  le  caractere  circonspect,  les  manieres  lentes  et  methodiques 
du  Due  de  Wellington  :  aussi  etait-il  facile  de  prevoir  que  I’ar- 
mee  Prussienne  serait  la  premitTe  reunie,  comme  aussi  qu’elle 
montrerait  plus  de  d^sion  et  de  promptitude  pour  accourir  au 
secours  de  son  alliee.  Blucher,  n’eut-il  eu  que  deux  batmllons  ral- 
li^,  les  aurait  employ^  au  soutien  de  Tarmce  Anglaise ;  et  on 
devait  penser  que  Wellington,  k  moins  que  toute  son  armee  ne 
fut  reunie,  n’attaquerait  pas  les  Fran^tus  pour  d6gager  Blucher. 
Toutes  ces  raisons  faisaient  desirer  <jue  ce  fut  centre  Tarm^ 
Prusaenne  que  commen^at  rattaque.”  Page  35.  Was  it  then, 
we  ask  with  amazement,  on  a  refinement  like  this,  that  Napo¬ 
leon  determined  to  forego  the  opportunity,  which  more  than 
his  former  fortune  rave  him,  of  sweeping  before  him  the  de¬ 
tached  elements  of  the  British  army,  and  thereby  in  an  instant 
shattering  the  right  arm  of  the  hostile  world !  Because  Blu¬ 
cher  was  a  hussar,  and  Wellington  a  general  of  method !  Because 
Blucher  might  fly  to  the  assistance  of'  his  ally  with  a  couple  of 
re^ments  !  And  suppose  he  had,  would  that  Imve  assemble  the 
British  army,  when  the  French  occupied  their  points  of  rendez¬ 
vous,  and  were  in  possession  of  Brussels  ?  The  most  ignorant 
hussar,  that  ever  dashed  into  a  mel^y  would  have  reasoned  bet¬ 
ter,  than  to  have  advanced  with  a  small  portion  of  his  force, 
when  he  knew  that  the  enemy  had  di^per/ted  the  army  of  his  ally. 
He  would  have  done  precisely  what  Lord  Wellington  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  do, — ^have  collected,  before  he  advanced,  his  whole  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Pruss'ian  army  assembled  been  attacks 
by  the  entire  French  army,  it  is  a  jest  to  say,  that  Wellington 
would  not  have  sent  them  aid  almost  regiment  by  regiment. 
Nay,  Bonaparte  really  acted  upon  this  l)elief,  while  he  seemed  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  all  the  circumstances  of  his  irresistible  attitude, 
except  a  metaphyseal  comparison  of  the  chan^ters  of  the  chiefs; — 
for,  knowing  that  there  were  but  a  few  regiments  at  Quatre  Bras, 
to  reinforce  which  from  the  nearest  cantonments  would  require 
twenty-four  hours,  he  yet  divided  his  army,  and  sent  a  large  force 
to  occupy  the  unsupported  British,  while  he  attacked  the  Prus- 
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sians.  On  his  theory,  this  was  quite  unnecessary.  Will  any  one 
believe,  certainly  Bonaparte  did  not,  that  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th,  had  he  found  no  enemy  in  his 
own  front,  would  not  have  movetl  with  the  9000  men  who  fought 
that  glorious  battle  to  succour  the  Prussians,  whose  cannon  roar¬ 
ed  a  few  miles  on  his  left  ?  While,  as  if  to  expose  the  imperial 
doctnne,  it  happened,  that  Blucher  did  not  give  any  material  as- 
tdstance,  at  Waterloo,  till  a  large  force  was  brought  up.  Dis- 
guise  it  as  he  may,  Bonaparte,  as  well  as  his  md-du-camp  M. 
Gourgaud,  must  feel,  that  Ney  rightly  accused  him  of  absurdly 
fighting  two  battles  in  one  day ;  ana  thereby  practically  stulti¬ 
fying  his  own  speculation. 

Tne  battle  of  the  1 6th  was  fought  by  the  whole  Prussian 
army,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  Bulow,  w’hich  was  not 
up  in  time.  We  doubt  not  that  our  readers  have  yet  to  be  in¬ 
formed,  tliat  while  the  Prussians  in  the  battle  were  90, (HK)  strong, 
the  French  were  only  58,28t» !  having  detached  46,780  men  un¬ 
der  Ney ;  10,000  men,  the  sixth  corps,  were  a  body  of  reserve, 
left,  the  author  says,  at  Charleroi ;  although  we  should  be  very 
mucli  surprised  indeed,  if  they  were  not  much  nearer  the  field  of 
liattle  long  before  the  combat  was  finished.  It  will  not  be  going 
too  far,  therefore,  to  make  the  French  army  68,000,  even  on  M. 
Gourgaud's  very  moderate  estimate.  Blucher  wished  to  gain  a 
day,  for  the  arrival  of  Bulow  and  the  English  army ;  Napoleon's 
game  was  to  attack  him  instantly. 

When  the  two  armies  are  arrayed  by  General  Gourgaud  few 
battle,  and  the  narrative  of  the  action  is  alxiut  to  commence,  the 
author,  echemig  his  master,  makes  his  first  attack  upon  Marshal 
Ney,  who  cannot  now  defend  himself';  and  he  ceases  not  through¬ 
out  his  work  to  load  that  hapless  general  with  the  whole  blame  of 
the  catastrophe  which  followed.  Every  one  must  recollect  that 
base  feature  in  Bonaparte' s  character,  his  cold-hearted  thankless¬ 
ness  for  .the  best  services  of  his  generals;  his  absurd  fury  when 
they  failed  to  perform  impossibilities ;  and  his  unhesitating  and 
most  unjust  sacrifice  of  them  to  screen  his  own  faults,  and  save 
his  military  reputation.  Ney  did  not  succeed  at  Quatre  Bras ;  and 
why  ?  Because  Bonaparte  employed  his  reserve ;  that  is,'  he  sent 
for  it,  and  not  needing  it,  sent  it  back,  but  too  late ;  so  that  it 
was  kept  marching  to  right  and  left  all  the  time  of  the  fighting. 
This  is  pointedly  averred  by  Ney  in  his  self-vindicatory  Irtter  to 
the  Duke  of  Otran^^o ;  and  he  must  be  believed  rather  than  M. 
Gourgaud,  who  imputes  to  him  the  senseless  part  of  not  having 
employed  his  own  reserve  at  all.  M.  Gourgaud  says,  that  order 
after  order  were  sent  to  Ney  to  attack  all  before  him  with  the 
utmost  impetuosity ;  to  rush  on  and  secure  Quatre  Bras,  and  de- 
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tach  a  (Xffps  along  the  Namur  road  on  the  rear  of  the  Prussians. 

**  Ce  mouvement  devait  causer  la  mine  totale  de  Tannee  enncmie, 
L'Empereur  en  etait  se  persuade  qu'il  termina  ses  instmctions  au 
C'olonei  Fm-bin  Janson,  qu'il  envoyait  au  Marechal  Ney,  par  ces 
nx)ts,  Dites  lui  gue  le  tori  de  la  France  est  entre  sen  mains” 
The  account  of  the  battle  of  Ligni  given  by  our  author,  does 
not  in  any  material  circumstance  differ  from  that  to  be  found  in 
the  French  ofUcial  account  It  does  justice  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Prussians,  especially  in  their  repeated  retaking  of  the  important 
village  of  Ligni.  Again  our  author  marvels,  M’hat  could  have 
become  of  Ney’s  reserve !  But  Ney  was  no  longer  the  same 
man.''  Vandamme  too  must  answer  for  bad  and  unpaved  roads, 
which  kept  him  back  four  hours;  but,  n'importe,  Vandamme 
n’etoit  plus  le  meme  homme.”  There  is  an  insolence  in  these 
aspersions,  that  will  move  the  indignation  of  cverj'  one  who 
is  capable  of  candid  or  generous  feeling. 

During  the  battle  of  Ligni,  Bonaparte  was  repeatedly  an¬ 
noyed  with  reports  of  the  treason  of  certain  of  his  generals.  A 
general  officer  came  to  say,  that  Vandamme,  with  his  staff,  liad 
just  gone  over  to  the  enemy;  another  arrived  to  advise  him 
to  beware  of  Soult,  who  was  ^ving  false  orders ;  and  a  quar¬ 
ter-master  of  dragoons.  Job's  third  messtmger,  came  gallop¬ 
ing  and  roaring,  almost  out  of  breath,  to  tell  the  Emperor, 
that  General  Henain  was  at  that  moment  haranguing  his 
officers  to  induce  them  to  desert.  “  Comment  sais-tu  cela.^" 
lui  dit  Napoleon,  **  ou  est  il  ?  I'as  tu  entendu  ?”  It  turned  out, 
that  the  informant  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  General  Henain, 
but  had  been  duped  by  another  person.  Vandamme  was  fight¬ 
ing  bona  fide  at  the  moment ;  and  Henain  had  previously  fimeii 
in  the  battle. 

-  M.  Gk)urgaud  at  last  comes  to  the  day  oS  Waterloa  He 
gjves  an  account,  which  we  read  with  interest,  of  the  previous 
arrangements ;  of  the  despatch  of  couriers  to  Marshal  Grouchy, 
to  inform  him  of  the  expected  battle,  and  to  command  him  to 
cooperate,  alter  leaving'a  part  of  his  force  to  deceive  the  Prus- 
nans to  do  precisely  that  which  the  Prussians  did  in  his  stead. 
Grouchy  is  spared  by  M.  Gourgaud,  not  having  been  attacked 
by  Napoleon ;  but  Ney's  mistakes,  if  they  were  mistakes,  were 
triffes  to  the  bewildered  floundering  movements  of  Grouchy,  whose 
personal  identity,  unlike  that  of*  Ney  and  Vandamme,  isneverthe^ 
less  not  questioned.  The  whole  of  the  17th  he  seems  to  have  lost 
^ht  of  tlic  Prusdans  entirely,  and  only  to  have  advanced  two 
levies  that  day.  On  the  istli  he  was  himself  utterly  lost  to 
Bonaparte's  army,  and  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  swallow¬ 
ing,  with  unwonted  bonhommiei  all  the  Prusuon  ruses  dc  guerre^ 
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and  fiehtinsr  to  a  wish  with  all  manner  of  shadows,  until  the' 
choice  of  the  Prussian  army  was  fairly  engaged  at  Waterloo. 
It  is  wonderful  how  long  the  French  imixis^  on  the  world  the 
pretension  of  superior,  of  infallible  talent ;  “  Si  vous  voulez,” 
says  a  French  author,  “  vous  etablir  la  reputation  d’un  homme 
d’esprit,  commencez  par  dire  partout  que  vous  etes  un  homme 
d’esprit.”  This  testimony  they  invariably  accompanied  by  boldly 
averring,  that  Uieir  enemies  were  idiots.  Marshal  Grouchy  did 
not  answer  expectations;  so  much  is  certain.  But  Ney,  who 
was  no  farther  to  blame  than  for  having  fought  bravely  and  been 
beaten,  is  called  into  the  Emperor’s  presence,  and,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  addressed  with  the  Emperor's  usual  suavity  when  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  for  M.  Gourgaud  tells  us,  that  he  stammered  (bal- 
butia)  some  excuses.  This  from  M.  Gourgaud  b  altogether 
intolerable. 

Our  author  states  the  relative  force  of  the  two  contending 
armies  at  Waterloo  thus-:  “  Arihre  Anglo-Hollandaise,  85,000 
hommes,  250  bouches-a-feu ;  arm^  Francaise,  67,000  hommes, 
240  bouches-a-feu.”  But  he  adds :  “  L’Arm^  Francaise  itait 
superieure  en  nature  de  troupes.  Les  soldats  Beiges  et  AUemands 
ne  valaientpas  les  soldats  Fran^aises^  M.  Gourgaud  makes  an 
important  admission  in  this  sentence,  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 
The  inference,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  is  manifest,  that 
the  most  assuming  of  the  French  generals  considered  the  Bri> 
tish  troops  worthy  of  contending  with  the  French. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  force  of  a  habit  of  presumption 
in  the  French  character.  An  Englishman,  after  being  beaten, 
would  scrupulously  avoid  enlarging  upon  the  uncalculating  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  went  to  battle.  So  natural,  however,  b 
that  style  to  a  Frenchman,  that  three  years  after  his  signal  de¬ 
feat,  we  still  have  the  following  sentence :  “  La  victmre  ne  pa- 
rsussait  pas  douteuse,  et  avec  cette  victoire  on  pouvait  esperer 
la  destruction  de  I'arm^  Anglaise,  par  la  position  qu’elle  avail 
prise.  A  la  point  du  jour,  I’Empereur,  en  dejeunant,  dit :  Sur 
cent  chances^  nous  en  avons  matre-vingt  pour  nous."”  Ney’s 
answer  to  this  calculation  ot  eighty  chances  per  cent,  b  cu¬ 
rious:  “  Sans  doute.  Sire,  ri  Wellington  etmt  assez  rimple  pour 
rester  la ;  mais  je  viens  vous  annoncer,  que  la  retraite  est  pro- 
noncw,  et  si  vous  ne  vous  hatez  de  les  attaquer.  Us  vont  nous 
echapper.”  If  Ney  believed  such  nonsense,  as  that  the  En^^lish 
army,  which  had  not  sent  a  single  man  to  the  rear  in  the  night, 
would  commence  a  retreat  at  day-break  a  mUe  from  the  enemy’s 
army  assembled  and  ready  for  liattle,  Napoleon  was  wiser:  The 
moment  he  saw  the  Englisli  army  in  the  morning,  he  felt  assured 
that  they  meant  to  fight. 
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Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  the  author  through  the  detail  of 
the  fighting  itself.  We  shall  amtent  ourselves  with  taking  notice 
of  any  of  his  statements,  which  are  either  new,  or  stnkingly  at 
variance  with  the  alreatly  generally  received  accounts  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  ’  The  dispositions  ma^  for  the  attack  evidently  shewed  Bo- 
n^NUte's  wish  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  the  British  army,  and 
by  guning  the  entrance  of  the  forest  by  the  great  road,  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  both  mngs  of  the  army,  which  could  only  be  made 
in  that  direction.  The  centre  attack  was  made  under  Ney.  The 
troops  were  full  of  enthusiasm;  the  acclamations  of  joy,  says 
M.  Gourgaud,  were  such,  that  they  impeded  the  manaruvres,  and 
prevented  the  commands  from  being  heard !  Nothing  can  be 
more  likely*  The  description  of  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the 
British  troops  is  striking,  and  conveys,  although  the  contrary 
is  absurdly  meant,  the  highest  possible  compliment  to  an  am^ 
acting  on  the  defensive:  “  Cependant  la  ligne  ennemie  ne  nt 
aucune grande  manoeuvre;  ellk  uksia  dans  son  immobilitk.** 
The  magnificent  charge,  which  is  well  known  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  Royius,  Greys,  and  Fnniskillings,  is  alluded 
to  as  having  merely  occasioned  a  httle  disorder,  which  Ge¬ 
neral  Milhaut,  with  his  cuirassiers,  soon  remedied ;  but  in  spite 
of  General  Milhaut's  encouragement,  (well  known  to  have  been 
a  flight  with  all  hi.s  men  of  iron  from  our  heavy  cavalry,)  the  au¬ 
thor,  with  great  simplicity,  adds,  “  Aussitot  que  fKmpereur  s’ip- 
per9Ut  que  I'ennemi  ne  faisiut  pas  rie  grand  mouvement  de  sa 
choite,  et  qti'U  y  avait  du  disnrdrc  d  la  notre,  il  s'y  porta  au  ga¬ 
lop.”  What !  (rfler  General  Milhaut's  success  ?  Bionaparte  assu- 
r^y  would  not  so  have  throsm  away  a  montent  of  this  the  most 
important  day  of  his  life.  The  thing  itself  speaks ; — the  right 
wing — Milhaut  and  all— were  completely  rout^. 

The  author's  account  of  the  matchless  defence  of  Hougomont, 
and  the  failure  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  French,  again  and  agmn 
rmnf breed,  upon  it,  even  after  it  had  lieen  slielled  on  fire  and 
almost  destroyed,  is  quite  correct;  and  is  a  just  tribute  to 
the  brave  men  who  defended  that  post ;  nor  is  it  in  the  smallest 
degree  diminished  by  the  invariable  addition  made  by  the 
French  to  a  confes«on  of  their  fmlurc,  that  at  least  they  made 
great  havoc  of  the  enemy.  'I'he  place,  the  author  consoles  him¬ 
self,  was  covered  by  the  bodies  of  the  English  guards,  tlie  elite  of 
the  British  army.  This  reminds  us  of  a  bungling  sportsman, 
who  revenged  himself  on  the  game  which  perseverctl  in  escaping 
him,  by  an  apostrophe  after  each  innocuous  shot,  that  they  might 
fly  away  if  they  pUnised,  but  tliey  had  got  it ! 

At  half-past  four,  “  le  feu  le  plus  vif  regnait  de  tous  cot^  ;** 
is,  four  hours  and  a  half  had  yet  done  nothing  decisive  for 
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the  French  army.  At  this  time,  General  Domont,  who  was 
M'atching  the  Prussians,  sent  notice  to  the  Emperor,  that  a  divU 
sion  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  Prustians  was  debouching  from  the 
wood  of  Frischemont;  and  moreover,  that  he  had  no  news  of 
Marshal  Grouchy,  nor  liad  any  of  his  rcccmnoissances,  sent  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  expected,  fallen  in  with  one  of  his 
couriers.  Seven  thousand  men  were  sent  to  opjxise  tlie  Prus. 
sians,  now  ascertained  to  lie  under  Bulow,  whose  cannon 
reached  the  main  road  near  which  Bonajiartc  stood.  The  attack 
was  soon  neutralised  according  to  our  author,  and  il  n'eut  plus 
rien  d’inquietant.”  Another  scene,  truly  French,  occurs  about 
five  o'clock ;  a  grand  shout  gets  up  around  tlie  Emperor,  upon 
Marshal  Ney  being  seen  on  the  ridge  above  La  Haye  Stwt 
with  a  strong  corps,  and  two  divisions  of  cuirassiers ;  “  Tous 
les  officiers  qui  entouraient  I'Empereur  chan^ent  victoire, 
ct  se  livrerent  a  la  jme  !"  Nap<^eon  joined,  we  doubt  not, 
in  this  exultation ;  saving  always  the  external  signs  of  passion, 
which  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  very  great  to  manifest ;  so  that 
the  almost  imniraiate  confusion  of  the  assailants  of  the  ridge  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  make  a  tolerably  safe  prediction.  Voila  un  inouv» 
ment  premature,  qui  pourra  avoir  des  resultats  funestes  sur  cettc 
joum^.”  Soult,  who  most  unquestionably  ,  had  sung  “  victoire^ 
with  the  rest,  struck  the  Imperial  disexm  in  an  instant,  and 
•*  s'en^rta  centre  Ney-~^*  II  nous  compromet,'  dit  il  ‘  comme  s 
Jena.''  Kellerman’s  cuirassiers  were  sent  to  support  this  foiled 
attack,—- galloping  and  shouting  as  usual.  At  h^'  past  six,  our 
author  says,  the  Prussians  retrograded,  and  their  balls  no  longer 
reached  the  road  where  the  Emperor  stood.  This  is  perfectly 
true,  for  they  were  yet  a  very  small  force.  The  French  cavalry 
were  now  fighting  on  the  ridge  among  the  squares,  very  gallant¬ 
ly,  but,  of  course,  to  very  little  purpose;— all  seemed  agaia 
changed,  according  to  our  author,  in  favour  of  the  French  army. 

**  Vepouvante  et  la  stupeur  regnaieni  dam  toute  la  ligne  ennemte? 
The  Prusrians,  •  now  increased  by  the  author  to  80,000,  were 
quieted— the  French  were  masters  of  part  of  the  British  positiim. 

**  Nous  etions  victorieux"— for  it  is  peculiar  to  '  Napoleon's 
school  to  claim  victory  in  the  middle  of  a  battle,  and  be  beaten 
in  the  end— nous  etions  victorieux  non  seulement  de  Tarmee 
Anglo-HoUandaise  de  85,000  bommes,  mais  encore  du  corps  de 
Bulow  de  80,000  Prussiens And  again  M.  Gourgaud  repeats, 
that  this  115,000  English,  Belgians,  Prussians,  &c.  were  defeated 
by  between  ^  and  f^OOO  French  ! 

The  French  army,  although  already  so  signally  victorious,  had 
a  ^reat  deal  yet  to  do.  A  decisive  attack  was  to  be  made  to  I 
gmn  that  \-ictory  which  was  already  gtuned.  It  was  half-past 
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seven,  and  Blucher's  arrival  is  siud  to  have  been  known  in  the 
British  army ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  informed  that  six 
fresh  regiments  of  Englisli  cavalry  arrived  !  These  are  created 
by  the  imagination  of  the  author,  for  no  such  regiments  were 
in  the  England.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  state,  that  the 

moral  of  tlie  British  army  revived,  its  courage  returned,  and 
its  position  was  resumed ;  from  all  which,  every  unprejudiced 
person  will  feel  assured  that  none  of  these  were  for  a  moment 
lost.  One  very  legible  effect  of  these  improvements  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army,  is  here  told  with  peculiar  umplicity.  It  seems  three  re¬ 
giments  of  French  infantry,  of  the  second  line,  began  very  unac¬ 
countably  to  retreat ;  (se  mirent  en  retnute.)  That  movement,  of 
which  no  one,  it  seems,  could  divine  the  motive,  **  degamissait 
notre  ligne.”  The  Emperor  ran  to  these  inverted  columns  of  attack 
to  know  what  fatality  impelled  them;  their  answer  w'as,  that  they  had 
not  been  beaten,  but  that  this  retrograde  march  had  been  ordered. 

“  L’Empereur  les  harangua,et  ils  retoumerent  a  leur  poete.”  Does 
M.  Gourgaud  flatter  himself,  that  he  will  p.s8  upon  the  world  such 
a  tale  as  this  ?  That  he  will  persuade  a  single  reader,  that  the  re¬ 
treats  of  any  part  of  the  French  army,  at  any  moment  of  that  day, 
were  their  own  choice ;  and  that  they  were  left  by  their  enemy 
**  epouvantc  et  stupide  dans  son  immobilite,"  to  march  backwards 
ana  forwards  unnoticed  and  unmolested  ?  On  seeing  this  (angu¬ 
lar  movement,  and  still  more  the  six  fresh  British  regiments,  the 
French  cavalry  on  the  ridge  change  their  minds,  and  put  them¬ 
selves  in  retreat  likewise.  We  wish  we  had  room  to  quote  the 
passages  which  so  clearly,  and  so  much  against  the  author's  wish, 
demon.strate  the  panic,  and  real  stupor  of  confusion,  with  which 
these  movements — absurdly  so  called— these  routs  took  place. 
The  Emperor  set  himself  “  calmer  les  imaginations,  arreter  Tin- 
decision,"  &c.  &c.  In  the  Emperor's  last  attack  to  the  left  of  La 
Have  Saint,  he  still  meets  Ney's  tnmps  retiring ;  and  he  sends 
Labeydoyere  to  tell  them  that  Grouchy  is  arrived,  “  pour  relever 
leur  mOTal."  Here  the  Emperor,  in  liis  own  person,  stops  short. 
M.  Gourgaud's  words  are  **  En  memc  temps  il  remit  au  Mar^ 
dial  Ney,  les  quatre  bataillons  de,la  garde  qutl  conduisiut,  et 
lui  donna  ordre  de  ae  porter  en  avant,  a  fin  de  conserver  la  posi¬ 
tion  du  plateau."  Ei^t  battalions  more  of  the  guard  immedi¬ 
ately  followed ;  a  strong  reserve  brought  up  the  rear.  All  was 
in  vain ;  but,  according  to  M.  Gourgaud's  account,  not  because 
the  British  infantry  routed  this  fea^ul  odds  with  the  bayonet, 
but  because  Blucher  was  debouching  three  miles  off !  Our  au¬ 
thor  quite  forgets  that  every  man  in  the  last  column  of  attack  had 
been  told  by  Labeydoyere,  and  there  is  no  doubt  believed,  that  it 
▼as  Grouchy,  without  which  belief  their  attack  would  not  havt> 
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been  so  furious  as  it  was.  The  unfair  object  of  the  author,  U 
imputing  a  most  extravagant  weight  to  the  Prussian  co-opera¬ 
tion,  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  his  work.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  gallant  Prussians ;  but  they 
could  not  work  miracles,  and  they  only  succeeded  in  bringing 
up  15  or  20,000  men,  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening. 

Here  the  apparition  of  the  3000  fresh  British  cavalry  muA 
serves  M.  Gourgaud.  Cavalry  appeared,  without  doubt;  but  i 
the  enemy  were  no  strangers  to  them.  M.  Gourgaud  employs 
several  pages,  in  which,  while  he  labours  to  impress  twenty  con- 
elusions  at  once,  all  tending  to  demonstrate  that  the  last  attack 
failed  from  any  cause  rather  than  the  gallant  resistance  offered  by 
the  British  army,  he  is  signally  successful  in  proving,  that  the  last 
column  of  attack  was  as  satisfactorily  routed,  and  that  in  an  in-  | 

stant,  as  ever  troops  were  in  battle  ancient  or  modem.  Let  the  j 

reader  just  attend  to  a  sentence  or  two.  “  Le  plateau  aban-  < 
donne,  toute  Tarm^  Anglo-Hollandmse  fit  un  mouvement  de  i 
ligne  en  avant,  et  s'arreta  ^  la  position  que  nous  avions  occupee  h 
si  long  temps.  Dans  le  desordre  oii  etait  Tarmee  Fran^aise^  il  ar-  n 
riva,  ce  qui  arrive  souvent  en  pareille  circonstances ;  nos  troupes  H  ' 
cTinfanterie  et  de  cavalerie  se  battirent  entre  eUes^  sans  se  recon-  ¥ 
naitre.'”  In  plain  English,  the  routed  troops  were  hewing  one  i| 
another  down  to  clear  the  way,  each  man  for  his  own  escape ; — a  | 

practice  this,  confined  to  the  revolutionary  French,  but  always  | 
with  them  manifesting  itself  on  pressing  occasions,  on  land  | 
and  at  sea.  Les  huit  bataillons  de  la  garde,  qui  etoient  ! 

au  centre,  apr^  avoir  lutte  long  terns  contre  toutes  les  attaques  i 

d'infanterie  et  de  cavalerie  ennemies,  et  n’avoir  cede  le  terrem  i 
que  pied-a-pied,  furent  entierement  desorganises  par  la  masse  } 
des  Jriyards^  et  ecras^  pw  le  nombre  des  ennemis  qui  les  entou- 
raient ♦  Such  spontaneous  movements  can  only  renuun  inex-  i 
plicable  to  M.  Gourgaud.  1 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  in  this  place  to  travel  out  of 
the  four  comers  of  our  author's  work,  to  give  two,  of  many  in-  j 
stances,  of  the  effects  of  the  panic  and  stupidity  imputed  to  the  i 
British  troops.  It  will  explain  the  anomal)r  at  the  same  time,  of  1 
une  masse  des  ^uyards,  resulting  from  panic,  that  panic  not  be¬ 
ing  their  own,  but  their  enemy’s.  The  splendid  facts  which  we 
subjoin  are  perfectly  authenticated  in  all  their  wonders.  A  French  ,  j 
column  of  three  thousand  infantry  of  the  guard,  attacked  the  lefl 
wing  of  our  army — drove  in  the  first  line,  composed  of  foreign 
corps,  crowned  the  plateau,  halted,  and  orders  their  arms,  as 

*  Ecraset  par  le  nombre,  is  the  formula  used  by  all  Frenchmen  in 
describing  their  own  defeats. 
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if  the  day  had  been  their  own.  The  92d  r^ment,  reduced  to  tooo 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  were  immediately  in  their  front.  The  small 
force  of  that  gallant  regiment  was  concealed  by  the  ground  from 
the  enemy.  They  had,  however,  witnessed  the  rout  of  the  first  line, 
and  perfectly  unoersto^  the  intended  compliment,  when  Sir  James 
Kempt  galloped  up  to  them  with  the  brief  command,  **  Now, 
Ninety-second  r  It  is  as  true  as  marvellous,  that  this  handful, 
not  one  to  ten,  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  column  with  the  bayo¬ 
net,  and  actually  broke  and  routed  it ;  so  that  a  regiment  of  dra¬ 
goons,  which  charged  it  in  its  confusion,  took  2000  of  the 
column  prisoners.  W e  have  been  told  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
the  veteran  grenadiers,  when  taken,  were  quite  theatrical  in  their 
demonstrations  of  despair.  They  dashed  their  caps  upon  the 
ground,  shed  tears,  and,  d  la  mode  Franfcdse  mvarioMe,  called 
out,  “  accident,  accident  r 

The  final  and  fatal  accident"  which  happened  to  the  last  co¬ 
lumn  of  attack,  we  have  ourselves  heard  described  by  an  ofHcer 
of  rank,  who  saw  both  its  advance  and  its  discomhture.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  spirit  and  graphic  effect  with  which,  by 
a  few  words,  our  gallant  friend  introduced  us,'  almost  in  per¬ 
sonal  presence,  certainly  in  strong  feeling,  to  this  crisis,  this 
point  on  which  the  destiny  of  Europe  trembled.  We  relate  it 
too,  were  it  for  nothing  else  but  the  pleasure  of  rectifying  M. 
Gourgaud's  philosophy,  and  accommodating  him  with  sufficient 
causes  for  his  eflix;ts  of  defeat  and  disaster,  which  stand  in  his 
narrative  like  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  in  an  atheistical 
system.  Our  friend  had  a  high  command  in  the  horse  artillery, 
and,  from  his  station  in  line,  witnessed  the  formation  and  ad- 
•  vance  of  this  last  hope  of  Napoleon, — a  column  15,000  strong,  the 
greater  part  of  it  consisting  of  the  old  guard,  which  had  not  been 
^  engaged.  This  being  their  first  excit^  advance,  their  noise  and 
fury  were  tremendous ;  and  their  march  seemed  resistless.  As 
long  as  his  guns  could  range  their  column,  our  informant  did 
not  spare  it ;  but  the  hollow  of  the  road  soon  giving  it  com¬ 
plete  shelter  from  his  flanking  fire,  it  was  for  a  space  lost  to 
his  eye,  but  its  shouts  were  heard  all  over  the  fi^d.  Agma 
the  head  of  the  column  emerged,  and  the  immense  mass  cover¬ 
ed  the  slope,  and  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  to  the  ridge.  Its 
physical  impetus  alone  was  enough  to  have  swept  before  it 
the  reduced  squares  and  skeleton  corps  in  its  front.  For  some 
minutes,  our  friend  smd,  his  heart  died  within  him;  and  he 
gazed,  with  a  fixed  eye,  on  the  terrific  spectacle,  as  a  person 
would  upon  a  torrent  of  lava  rushing  upon  the  devoted  worlcs  and 
dwellings  of  man.  He  confessed  he  thought  it  all  over  with  the 
cause  of  Europe ;  and  never  can  forget  the  blank  despmr  which 
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he  felt,  and  which  he  saw  in  every  visage  around  him.  To  dunk 
of  the  sensaUons  of  that  moment,  b  almost  beyond  what  he  can  yet 
bear.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  guards,  and  the  remains  of 
some  other  regiments,  had  been  ha^ly  arrayed  in  the  path  of 
the  advandng  foe,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  wait  for 
the  commana  to  rise  and  fire.  Like  the  armed  harvest  of  Cad¬ 
mus,  they  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth,  and  then  poured  into 
the  enemy's  column  the  most  soldierlike  fire  he  ever  saw.  Hb  lost 
hope  revived— another  fire  still  nearer  and  more  destructive*, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  assfulants,  as  if  actuated  by  an  irrcsbtifale 
momentum  in  one  direction,  lost  the  striught  forward  course,  and 
swKKVKD  TO  TU£iR  RIGHT.*  Electricity  could  not  have  ex. 
ceeded  in  rapidity  our  friend's  tranrition  to  the  belief  that 
their  force  was  broken ;  when,  waving  his  sabre  in  an  ecstacy 
which  had  almost  overpowered  him,  he  exclaimed,  with  what  lie 
felt  was  an  ejaculation  of  gratitude,  By  God! — it  w  ill  do  yet! 
The  guards,  animated  by  Wellington's  well  known  brief  com- 
niand,  rushed  on  the  column  with  the  bayonet,  and  in  an  instant 
it  was  a  mass  of  confusion. 

We  cannot  pass  one  piece  of  gasconade  in  M.  Gourgaud’s  nar¬ 
rative  ;  tor  all  tiermc  expressions  not  supported  by  de^s  deserve 
that  name.  The  guard  were  summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  their  answer  was,  **  La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend  pas."  Now, 
there  was  but  one  way  of  giving  both  sublimity  and  truth  to  ihb 
assertion ;  yet  none  (W  our  informants,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
field  immedbtely  after  the  battle,  ever  hinted,  that  the  guard  ley 
more  thickly  bestrewn  than  the  other  troops.  But,  in  truth,  ah 
though  the  guard  were  no  where  to  be  found  dead  or  alive  be* 
hind  the  rest  of  the  French  army,  their  removal  was  quite  in¬ 
voluntary  ;  for  they  were  erdevis  par  les  fiiyards.  What  must 
have  been  the  number  of  the  fuyards.**  the  guard  was  12,000! 
The  Emt^ror  too  was  .enlevi,  or  rather  pouMe,  in  an  uncommon 
manner  from  the  field.  He  wrished  to  enter  a  square  of  the  guard. 

L’Empereur,"  says  our  author,  “  paraissait  decide  a  ne  pas 
survivre  a  cette  fatale  joumw ;  il  voulait  mourir  avec  ses  gre- 
nadiers  et  allait  entrer  dans  le  carre,  lorsque  le  Marechal  Soult, 
qui  etait  tout  pres  de  lui,  lui  dit,  *  Ah  Sire,  les  ennemies  sont 
deja  assez  heureux,'  et  en  meme  terns  U  potma  le  cheval  de  I’Era- 
■pereur,  sur  la  route  de  Charleroi."  Bonaparte's  retreat  from 

•  It  b  remarkable,  that  General  Gourgaud  seems  to  give  a  coinci¬ 
dent  statement  of  a  movement  to  the  right  of  the  last  column  of  attack ; 
although  he  says,  it  was  meant  to  rally  the  troops,  which  had  just  been 
"  chatties  de  la  Ilaie"  See  page  88. 
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Waterioo  has  been  variously  described ;  but  this  is  altogctlier  a 
new  fact,  and  fully  accounts  for  his  leaving  this  fatal  field  with 
lioDour  entire.  In  such  drcunistances,  w^  could  he  do  but 
*<  e^r  a  la  necessite  IT  Of  the  total  rout  of  the  French  army, 
there  can  be  but  one  account  The  loss  of  the  battle  is  attri¬ 
buted  partly  to  the  wont  of  Grouchy's  oo-eqaeraUon,  but  prind- 
pally  to  the  premature  attack  made  by  the  devoted  Ney,  who 
M  at  once  charged  with  rashness  and  shyness  in  thLs  campaign. 
Dissension  among  the  commanders  of  corps  is  hinted  at,  and 
treason  as  usual ;  in  short,  any  thing  but  the  British  steadiness 
and  prow’ess. 

The  autlmr  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  a  critique  on  the 
Emperor's  plans  and  operations.  Of  course,  M.  Gourgaud  is 
always  with  the  Emperor.  The  reader  knoars  not  whether  to 
admire  most  the  axqct  concord  of  their  opinkms,  or  their 
memories.  Wellington  and  Bhichtf  arc  blamed  by  M.  Gour¬ 
gaud  for  fighting  at  all  t  When  Bonaparte  had  no  more  dis¬ 
posable  troops  than  he  shewed,  they  should  have  playetl  the 
surer  game  of  wdting  for  die  Russians  and  Austrians.  We  have 
reason  to  know,  that  this  is  a  favourite  theory  with  the  ex  Em¬ 
peror  himself  at  St.  Helena.  The  answer  to  it  is  at  once  Wel¬ 
lington's  and  Blucher's ;  and  we  know  it  to  have  been  urged  by 
English  visitors  to  Bonaparte,  who  granted  its  weight.  What 
would  have  been  the  moral  effect  of  the  retreat  of  two  great 
armies  before  one,  without  striking  a  blow  ?  The  alleged  safety 
of  delay  would  only  have  increased  the  degradation.  In  the  out¬ 
set,  opinion  was  every  thing,  and  no  where  more  than  in  Belgium ; 
and  such  would  have  been  the  exaltation  of  the  French  cause  by 
so  great  a  triumph,  that  all  the  risks  of  defeat  were  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  , 

-  We  are  not  so  ready  with  an  answer  (but  we  speak  with  de¬ 
ference)  to  our  author  s  renuirks  upon  the  imprudence  of  the  al¬ 
lies  in  remmning  so  long  in  scattered  cantonments,  writh  their  ral¬ 
lying  points  so  much  in  front.  He  says,  we  fear  justly,  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  encamped  in  the  beginning  of  J  une.  The 
supposition  was  at  the  dme  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  many  were  apprehensive,  that  the  assembling  might  oc¬ 
casion  loss  of  lives,  if  not  deeper  disaster ;  but  much  was  trusted 
to  the  local  knowledge  and  profesaonal  experience  di  the  com¬ 
manders.  The  objections,  we  have  heard,  to  a  previous  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  armies,  were  twofold,— difficulty  of  obtaining  provi¬ 
sions  for  such  a  host,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Bonaparte's  point  of 
attack ;  which  last  assuredly  would  not  have  been  where  the 
armies  were.  To  the  first  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  any  part 
of  such  a  country  as  Flanders,  a  very’  large  army  may  be  main- 
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tiuned.  So  great  a  demand  would,  on  the  plainest  principles  of 
political  economy,  secure,  ib  own  supply ;  and  the  allied  armies 
in  camp  would  just  have  acted  on  the  whole  country  as  a  great 
capital,  which  draws  sif^iieS  tq  itself  from  all  (quarters.  To  the 
aecond  the  answer  is, — that  the  advantage  ot  union  would  far 
have  outweighed  Bonaparte's  choice  of  the  point  of  iuva^on; 
and  even  hsd  he  'paskd  the  allied  armies,  they  w'ould  thereby 
necessarily  have  cut  off  his  communication  with  France,  while  he 
had  no  time  to  remedy  the  disadvantage  in  Belgium.  They  must 
have  met  him  somewhere ;  and  wherever  they  had,  they  would 
out  of  all  proportion  have  outnumbered  his  forces. 

M.  Gourgaud  finishes  his'  observations  on  the  battle  with  some 
very  natural' consolations,  that  although  all  was  lost-— par  Ao- 
aard”-^^-4be  plan  uf  the  campaign  was  excellent,  if  it  were  proved 
by  nothing  than  the  surprise  of  th^  alliea  in  their  canton, 
ments  ;■  and  moreover,  thiit  thf  lAart  contest  was  long  enough  to 
establish  the  pre-eminence  of  the  French  troops  above  all  the 
troops  of  Europe.  .  J  , 

Our  author  proceeds  to  ^e  an'evidently  inflated  view  of  what 
he  calls  the  military  resources  of  France  after  their  disaster. 
Sixty  thousand  men  are  siud  to  have  rallied  at  Laon ;  and  im¬ 
mense  armies  might  have'  b^m  produced,  according  to  M.  Gour¬ 
gaud,  ^^  /acilemeni."  Much  also  is  imputed  by  him,  with  truth, 
to  the  defection  of  the  Chambers,  in  determining  Bonaparte  to 
abdicate. 

Meaning  to  reproach  as  rash,  what  was  much  more  prudent 
than  Bonaparte's  dash  into  Flanders,  and  was  precisely  what 
Bonaparte  would  have  done  in  the  circumstances  ;  the  twelfth 
and  last  chapter  has  this  curious  title :  L'Empereur  a^ant  ab- 
dique^  les  armees  Anglo-Hollandmse  et  Prussienne  s'avancent  im- 
prudemment  sur  Pans.  Cette  manoeuvre,  qui  eut  du  les  perdre, 
leur  reussit  entierement"  By  all  the  rules  of  medicine,  the  pa¬ 
tient  ought  to  have  died,  yet  he  has  perversely  and  unac‘count- 
ably  recovered  !  There  is  no  people  but  the  French  who  expose 
themselves  to  the  obvious  ridicule  of  remarks  like  these.  Napo¬ 
leon's  are  the  plans  of  a  demi-god,  yet  they  fail;  Wellington's 
are  the  plans  of  a  driveUer,  yet  they  succeed !  So  staiuls  the 
account  according  to  M.  Gourgaud  ! 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  felt,  that  although  the  author 
is  narrating  to  him  the  well  known  campaign  of  1815,  yet  it  is  a 
very  different  campaign  from  that  to  which  he  has  b^n  accus¬ 
tomed.  This  feeling  of  novelty  may  in  part  arise  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  much  of  the  machinery  on  the  French  ride  being 
unveiled  to  our  gaze,  so  that  it  is  with  an  almost  breathless  in¬ 
terest  we  contemplate  the  deep-lmd  schemes  intended  for  the  de- 
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strucdon  of  an  army,  in  which  many  of  us  had  relatives,  all 
ns  had  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  but  it  is  mainly  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  extravagance  of  many  of  the  author's  most  im¬ 
portant  statements.  ^ 

Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  provoking,  than  to  be  told,  after 
throe  years  of  a  very  opposite  belief,  that  the  number  of  the 
French  army  at  Waterloo  was  only  67,000  men,  while  that  of 
the  British  and  Prussians,  united,  was  1S0,000  !  Yet  our  author 
flatters  himself,  that  his  mere  averment  will  be  received  as  proof 
in  the  - matter.  It  is  no  answer,  that  English  writers  are  not  at 
one  as  to  numbers.  These  were  mere  tourists,  immediately  after 
the  battle,  who  related  the  prevailing  belief  at  the  time — had  no^ 
access  to  ofH'eial  documents,  and  incurred  no  responeiiAKty  on  the 
i  subject.  .After  all,  these  writers  are  very  nea^  the  thitn  ;  and’ 
tlwir  discrepanclM  are  trifling,  wd  easily  accounted  Ibr,  as  will’ 
be  mesently  noticed.  No  suah'  indulgence  can  be  permitted 
to  Wtorians  ajow,  of  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1815,‘ 
whether  British  or  continental.  Proofs  must  be  produced,  airf' 
assuredly  our  author  has  produced  none.  The  affected  accura-’ 
I  cy  of  his  tabular  views,  is  as  suspicious  as  the  fractional  minute¬ 
ness  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt.  Nay,  we  are  presented  by  him  with 
■  a  detailed  return  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army — wluc)i' 
makes  it  out  10S,500  men  !  But  happily  the  daring  statement  is 
nullified  by  its  own  title,  which  is,  Tableau  faisant  comuutre^ 
approjcimativement  la  force  de  I'arm^e  Anglo-Hollondaise  sous 
>  les  ordnes,  &€.”  This  is  quite  enough. 

'•We  do  not  expect,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  convince  M.  Gour-‘ 
gaud,  by  statii>g  against  him  the  return  of  the  adjutant-general's 
office,  made  out  without  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  any  posi- 
,!  -  sible  employment  of  the  army,  and  in  truth,  a  mere  official  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  number  of  men  bearing  arms  and  receiving  pay. 

I  No  impartial  person  will,  for  an  instant,  impute  wiUul  misstate¬ 
ment  to  such  a  document. 

British,  of  all  arms,  .....  38,995 

tOerman  legion  6,154 

Hanoverians  .......  10,447 

German  artillery,  not  specified  whether  German  le¬ 


gion  or  Hanoveritm  .....  635 

Brunswick,  Belgian,  and  Nassau  ...  33,000 


Total  which  fought,  both  days  inclusive  -  -  68,231 

British  and  Germans  kept  in  obMrvaUon  -  -  5,B19 

l  .•!  f  ...li . * 

Grand  total  under  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  74,040 
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If)  from  the  68,000  which  fought,  arc  deducted  4000  Iciim 
and  wounded  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  force  in  line  at  Waterloo  wm. 
just  64,221,  British  and  Continental. 

Now,  even  bn  our  author's  own  shewing,  tlie  Duke  of  WeL 
Ungton's  army  was  inferior  to  Bwtaparte's  by  3000  men.  But 
there  is  deimmstration  that  he  groi^y  understates  the  French 
army— which  will  wpear,  whether  we  compare  him  with  him. 
self,  or  with  other  r  rench  historians  of  that  memorable  emtest. 
According  to  the  impresaon  which  M.  Gourgaud  wishes  to 
make,  he  exaggerates  or  diminishes  the  French  means.  Nwo. 
Icon's  armies  are  countless,  within  an  incredibly  short  space  aner 
his  return  from  Elba.  Yet  he  is  beaten,  from  the  paucity  of  hh 
troops.  Tlie  French  natkm  are  again  to  be  admired  for  thrir 
energetic  superiority  to  disaster,  and  their  army  rallies  as  numer. 
ous  as  before  its  defeat.  Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the 
author  boasts  of  his  master  having  180,000  men  disposable  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  we  fonnerly  shewed,  that  he  must 
have  entered  Flanders  with  135,000.  Even  allowing  further 
reinforcements  sent  to  La  Vendee,  the  least  remmnder  was 
130,000. 

Now,  46,000  being  detached  under  Ney,  84,000  men,  instead 
of  58,000,  attacked  uie  Prussians. 

Again,  supposing  the  French  loss  at  Ligni  6000,  and  at  Quatre 
Bras  40(X),  Bonaparte's  whole  force  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
was  120,000  men.  If  36,000  were  detached  under  Grouchy,  at 
stated  by  M.  Gourgaud,  Bonaparte  attacked  at  Waterloo,  as  at 
Ligni,  with  84,000  men.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  ^,000 
was  the  force  under  Grouchy,  so  that  the  French  force  in  line 
at  Waterloo  was  95,000  men. 

But  there  are  other  French  accounts  besides  our  author's. 
Firsts  the  official  account  after  the  battle,  states  the  British  force 
only  at  80,000,  and  the  Prussians  at  15,000,  in  all  95,000 ;  and 
then  adds  three  most  important  words — “  Ours  less  numeb. 
ous.”  Will  any  one  believe  that  the  French  bulletin  meant 
28,000  less  numerous  ?  Can  these  words,  be  read,  without  a  coo- 
viction  that  this  hurried  expression  was  the  result  of  a  conscious* 
ness  that  the  French  army  outnumbered  their  enemy  ?  “  LaUt 
fraus  in  generalibus^  is  a  maxim  most  wplicable  here.  Had 
the  number  fallen  short  in  the  proportion  of  o7,000  to  95,000,  the 
proud  fact  would  have  been  blazoned  in  sacrifice  to  national  va¬ 
nity — would  have  been  eagerly  reiterated  in  justification  of  de¬ 
feat. 

Second,  Marshal  Ney,  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  uses  the 
remarkable  words,  “  tW  fine  and  numerous  army.”  It  is  ask- 
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cd  if  it  is  probable  he  would  have  so  termed  an  army  of  67,000 
men  agiunst  such  odds  as  our  author  pretends  ? 

LatUv  comes  the  ^  Relation, *  published  in  Paris,  and  transla¬ 
ted  in  this  country ;  which  may  be  trusted  not  to  mean  to  over¬ 
rate  the  French,  when,  to  lessen  the  disgrace  which  its  author  as 
a  Frenchman  manifestly  feels  acutely,  it  notoriously  exaggerates 
the  British  force.  That  account  estimates  the  French  amw  at 
120,000  men.  This  perhaps  includes  Grouchy’s  force.  If  it 
d(^  it  tallies  exactly  with  our  own  calculations.  The  same 
mistake  has  probably  been  committed  by  some  of  the  English 
accounts;  although  most  of  the  latter  vary  in  their  numbers 
lomewhere  between  80,000  and  90,000  men,  as  the  amount  of  the 
French  force  in  line  at  Waterloo.  At  84,000,  the  odds  against  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  20,000  men ;  at  95,000,  it  is  81,000. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  elements  of  this  great  account.  We 
leave  again  to  state  M.  Gourgaud  against  himself.  He 
vaunts  the  quality  of  the  French  troops,  and  allows  none  of  their 
opponents  but  the  British  to  be  equal  to  cope  with  them.  Now 
the  latter  were  only  28,000  men  ;  and  cerUunly  the  mixture  of 
force  was  a  grand  source  of  .weakness  in  the  allied  aimy.  We 
shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  interrogating  M.  Gour¬ 
gaud  what  he  would  say  to  a  change  of  the  circumstances ; 
namely,  28,000  French  to  have  taken  me  precise  place  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  to  stand  the  attack  of  84,000  or  95,000  men  all  British  ?— 
strong  and  unmixed  as  Menenius's  wine,  which  had  “  no  drop 
of  allaying  Tiber  in  it  Will  M.  Gourgaud  himself  answer,  that 

Bonaparte,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  repulsed  all  the 
attacks  of  such  a  force  for  ten  hours,  and  finally  swept  it  from  the 
field  ?  No ;  M.  Gourgaud  himself  will  not  dare  to  affirm  this. 

We  are  told  iterum  iterum^te,  that  the  French  soldiers  saved 
their  honour,  and  well  mmntamed  their  glory  at  Waterloo.  The 
tmth  is  indisputable.  The  French  ttwps  mmntained  just  that 
sort  of  glory  which  is  peculiarly  theirs;  nay,  they  added  to 
it,  such  as  it  is,  at  Waterloo,  beyond  any  example  in  French 
history.  It  is  easily  described ;  and  our  concern  for  the 
permanent  liberties  of  Europe,  and  not  any  feeling  of  national  ri- 
valship,  makes  us  earnestly  wish  that  it  were  duly  estimated. 
A  great  preponderance  of  numbers  is  always  requisite;  for 
^lory  with  the  French  conrists  in  attack :  By  means  of  liquor, 
t<^wed  up  by  harangues  and  shouts,  the  troops,  being  worked 
up  to  fury,  are  instantly  ordered  forward;  silence,  however 
dearable,  that  commands  may  be  heard,  would  be  fatal ;  shout¬ 
ing  and  chattering,  they  rush  on,  heating  as  they  advance, 
'‘^fervescentea  eundo^^  and  their  charge  is  certainly  tremendous. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  fury  and  active  courage  of  a  French  at- 
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tack,  the  sheiry  gallantry  of  lt«  .  leaders,  aad>the  enthumastic 
Ixildness  of  every  individual  soldier.  For  twenty  years,  it  swept  ' 
all  before  it  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  Waterloo  it  broke  ' 

the  foreign  troops,  with  sonic  exceptions,  whenerer  they  were  ex-  i 

*  posetl  to  it;. blit  it  broke  itself: invariably  on  the  Britiah  hont; 

and  its  unc^cuiating  headlong  nature  was  strikingly  manii^tkd  ‘ 
by  the  shameful  rout  in  which  it  always  ended,  and  in  which, 
when  directed  agdinst  steady  troops,  it  will  always  end.  Wa- 
terloo  was  a  battle  of  fearless,  furious,  destructive  advances,  and 
most  confused  and  disgraceful  retreats.  > 

So  little  is  .a.  Frenchman  of  the  revolutionary  school  awan 
of  the .  nature  of  true  military  glory,  that  our  author  has  ae. 
tually  the  foUy  and  .the  bad  taste  to  sneer  at,  as  faults. in  die 
British  tronp^  ..those  splendid  qualities  in  which  his  own  ooim. 
trymen  shewed  tliemselvcs  sot. signally  deficient-^firmnesR,  pa- 
tience,  feaclcss  enduring,  and  i  iktermined  idlencc.  What  im 
this  Frenchman  say  of  the  British  troops,  because  they  did  not 
skip  and  gabble  (faire  aucune  luouvement)  like  his  ndisy  compi. 
triots.^  why,  tlmt  they  were  ^^epouvanth  et  stupidest  “et  restaiojl 
dahs  Icur  tnunobilito  M.  Gouigaud  certainly  much  deside» 
ted  “  qntiqm  tnarumvre^  from  the  British,  of  which,  of  couni^ 
the  .assailants  nuglit:  have  availed  themselves.  In  this,  how. 
ever,  as  they  were  on  the  defenuve,  they  refused  to  gratify  thdr 
enemy.  ; 'i>,  :  OOu  i  *  ‘  .  <  . 

The  French  chattering,  which  generally  flags  in  a  Img  hatdc, 
being,  as  we  have  heard  officers  say,  always  most  noisy  at  tfa 
iHiset,  is  so  necessary  to  aunUiin  their  oonrage,  that  it  nn^ 
always  be  depended  upon  that  they  arc  beaten  when  they  m 
silenced.  “  Hesitation,"  says  the  author  irf  the  ‘  Helation,’  ‘<*p. 
))eared  in  the  French  army,  and  marked  uneasiness.  Prqfoi^ 
alienee  had  succeeded  to  the  acclamations  and  cries  of  joy  of  tls 
soldiers,  sure  of  “  being  led  to  victory."  The  great  difFercan 
lietween  such  profouml  silence,  and  that  preserved  so  nobly  xul 
so  senribly  by  the  British  troops,  is,  that  the  first  is  the  preaagi 
of  defeat — the  last  cd*  victory.  The  rout  of  tlie  French  army 
the  instant  they  were  attacked,  confirms  every  w'ord'of  the  above 
reasoning.  It  was  a  miserable  spectacle ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
'  every  one  who  can  form  a  just  esdinate  of  true  military  glory, 

deprives  the  French  of  all  well-foundcxl  title  to  the  name. 

We  liave  purposely  kept  to  the  last  some  remarks  on  our 
author  s  preface.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  calm  than  the 
pretensions  with  wliich  he  announces  mmself. 

**  L'Empereur  Najw)^  ayant  daigne  me  fkire  oonnaftre  son 
ion  aur  les  prludpales  operations  de  hi  campagne  de  je  profi* 
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tai  de  cette  circonilMice  fav«Mrmble,'et  det  aouTenir^  d«]fi  grand*  ca> 
tBstrophe  dont  j’avais  6te  temoin,  pour  ^crire  cette  relation.'  Depui* 
tiDoh  retour  ' en'Etirdpe,  j’ai  la  bemcodp  d'toits  sur  Ife  m^me'sujet. 
La  plnpart  Ides  fautenrs,  m’ont  pani  n'aroir  6t4  guid^  que  par  la 
panion  ou  laliaine'd’autres,  ont  iMk  aveugUs'par  un  exci^sif  amour- 
propre  national Then  peu  ont  cherch^  a  dormer  un*  id6e  juste  dea 
^rineniens.  L'erreur,  k  force  d’etre  r^p^t^,  finit  souvent  par  Stre 
prise  pour  T&$fite  ;  j’ai  pensc  que  Douvnnt  la  dethiire]  un  silence  plus 
pndonge  de  ma  seraitblamable.'  '  Cette  raison  teule  a  pn  vaincre 
ma  r^ugnance,'  a  m’exposer  k  la  critique  Htt^raire.*' 

The  translation  of  which  modest  passage  is  this ;  that  M. 
Gourgaud,  having  aviuled  himself  ot  an  almost  Pythagorean 
probation,  during  which  he  has  become  wiser  than  all  other  men, 
—profiting  even‘w, their  error,  prejudices,  and  igMorante  and  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  pure  aevotion  to  truth,  but  a  much;  wncerer  to  the 
Emperor  ^lapoleoni'  who  is  ‘and  always  was  truth  ‘itself, — ^is 
enaoled,  by  dpit  ofthe  mere  opinion  of  the  latter  of  the  events 
of  the  hundred  dats,‘to  rectify  the  general  error,  and  dissipate 
the  obscurity  on  tne  subject  of  Waterloo,  which  has  fyr  three 
years  benig^i^  Europe,  when  he,  M.  Glourga:nd',  ''was*  udfor- 
j!  tunately  out  of' the 'way  in  St  Helena  This  is'so  Wnc%olent, 
that  it  merited  bc^r  success.  But  we  cannot  help  marrellin^, 
drtt  all  M.  Gbthrgaud's  countrymen  should  have  been  so  taci~ 
turn,  as  to  have  resen’ed  for  him  the  honour  of  bern^r  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  France,  of  truth,  and  of  the  emperor,  Napmeon.  The 
real  truth  is,  that  most  sensible  Frenchmen  bare  bwn  convinced, 
that,  when  cleaned  of  some  inaccuraries' chiefly' of' detail,  and 
stripped  of  the'whrwi  language  of  rfngr,  in  which  at  the  dme  they 
were  most  naturally  clothed,  the  main  facts  stated' by  the  differ¬ 
ent  authors  who  have  w’ritten  of  Waterloo,  agree  together,  and 
are  unquestionable;  so  unquestionable  indcetl,  that  the  mostpni- 
dent  course,  and  none  has  more  signally  proved  it  than  M.  Gour¬ 
gaud,  is  not  to.  revive  ^  subject.  ^  T 

AccustonieiEas  we  ai'e  to  assodatc  with  the  naiqc  of  Waterloo, 
alftwk  every  , tlung  which  makes  the  ,wqrid  ,Vonh  [living  in,  we 
are  indignantly  astonished  to  hear  (except  at  Spa  Fields)  any 
sentimental  lamentation  as  to  the  victory  Doing  a  grand  and  ir- 
reparable  calamity  tp  the  human  rare;,  but  sopie,  allow  once  mjlst 
be  made  fur  M.  Gourgaud,  who  does  not  pfofff  s  politi¬ 

cal  oonsequevees,  or  to  explain,  why  tbe  reaviu.oC  w  ^i^lc  battle 
were  so  wonderfid.  **  Ce  n'est  pas  i.  nnw  d'essay ;U»iter  ceUc 
grande  questiqn^.  la  battnillerde 'Waterloo:  a.^'Up,;a^eiml'  Ou 
ebranle  tous  les  trunes ;  a-t-ellc  assure  la  tranquillkq4e.rEurqpe, 
ou  en  a-Uelle  sapetoutes  les'bases? 'L'av'KNir  y  a^roxjnB.v" 
'  i.l  .  .  .  3  - 


Getitral  Gorgmd'n  Campaign  ^1815. 


'The  preface  proceeds  with  the  following  remarks: 

**  Toutes  les  probabilites  de  la  victoire  sont  pour  let  Fran^oa 
Tout  est  bien  combine,  tout  parait  prevu ;  mais,  que  peut  le  pl« 

grand  gtoie  cotUre  le  dettin  ?  Napoleon  est  vaincu . Triste  exempt 

des  vicissitudes  humaines !  Autant  dans  d’autres  terns  la  ibrtune'<’e(ai( 
pin  k  le  favoriser,  autant  a  present  elle  semble  prendre  plaitir  al’ao* 
cabler.  Trahi  par  1«  hcnnmes  siu-  lesquels  il  etait  le  plus  en  droit  db 
compter,  abandonnb  par  ceux  qu'il  a  combI£  de  bienfaits,  il  qoitte 
la  France.  11  croit  que  son  ennemi  le  plus  grand  doit  btre  le  plus  gi. 
nfcreux  *  *  *•*•**» 


This  starr^blank,  we  doubt  not,  is  left  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
sentimental  reader  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things,  too  dreaiL 
ful  to  be  printed,  against  the  British  government.  / 

“  Ah  1  Napoleon,”  concludes  the  preface^  que;D''as-tu  trouri 
la  mort  a  Waterloo  P  A  severe  reflection  this,  ^hen  the  tlung 
was  so  easy,  ,, 

To  the  author's  appeal  to  futurity,  contmned  in.  the  last  wordi 
of  the  former  quotation,  which  offers  a  relief  to  a^l  yeho  might  have 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  answer  his  questions,  we  say— 
Amen  !— 'Let  the  future  answer  ;  and,  as  sul^etks  of  Britain 
and  members  of  the  European  commonwealth,  it  is  our  deli^ 
to  anticipate  that  the  response  of  that  infallible  and  most  impar« 
tial  witness  will  be  as  di^rent  from  the  wishes  of  General  Gour. 
gaud  and  his  idol  'Napoleon,  as  peace  is  from  war— order  froa 
confusion — and  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  from  despotr 
ism,  decay,  and  despair. 


Art.  VI.  Annals  cf  Scottish  Episcopacytjrom  tht  year  1788  h 
the  year  1816,  inclusive.  By  the  Rev.  John  SkiNNER,  A.  M. 
Forfar.  Edinburgh,  John  Anderson  and  Co.’  8vo.  pp.  5Tf. 
1818. 

All  who  have  ^udied  the  history  of  Scotland  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  must  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  struggle  whidi 
continued  for  more  than  a  century,"  between  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  forms  of  Church  government.  After  many  vicisa^ 
tudes,  it  was  terminated  at  the  Revolution,  in  the  triumph  of 
Presbyterian  pari^  which  became  thenceforth  the  establishment 
of  the  country.  Tliere  is  something  amusing,  but,  at  the  same 
time  humiliating,  in  the  exaggerated  picture  which  each  party 
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has  drawn  of  its  adversary.  If  we  believe  the  Ejnscopal  writ¬ 
ers,  the  Presbyterians  were  to  a  man  irreclaimable  fanatics, 
gloomy  in  their  notions,  and  morose  in  their  manners,  indulging 
the  most  malignant  passions  under  the  mask  of  religious  zem, 
and  uniting,  in  their  addresses  to  the  Deity,  the  extremes  of  en- 
thuaastic  rapture  and  profane  familiarity.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  hold  up  the  Ushops  and  curates  as  desdtute  alike  of  in¬ 
tellectual  cuhivadon  and  moral  principle,  equally  regardless  of 
learning  and  decency ;  recommended  only  by  their  blind  de¬ 
votedness  to  the  existing  government,  and  readiness  to  comply 
with  all  its  preposterous  and  inhuman  requintions.  It  will  not 
be  disputed  now,  by  any  person  of  candour  and  impartiality, 
that  both  representations  are  grossly  overcharged.  Among  tm 
Presbyterians,  there  was  no  inconsiderable  mixtuK  of  dangerous 
fanaticism  and  ilhberal  prejudice,  but  there  were  also,  not  only 
respectable  literature,  pure  morals,  and  fearless  devotion  to  their 
sense  of  duty,  but  much  of  that  enlightened  patriotism  and  he¬ 
roic  love  of  liberty,  which  can  never  be  undervalued  by  those 
who  enjoy,  in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  sufferings.  There  may  have 
been  among  the  Episcopal  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  loose 
morals,  contemptible  qualifications,  and  abject  subserviency  to 
individual  interest ;  but  no  Church  on  earth  has  at  any  time 
^displayed  more  steady  attachment  to  principle,  or  patient  sub¬ 
mission  to  poverty  and  hardships  for  conscience  sake,  than  have 
been  shown  by  them  and  their  successors,  from  that  to  a  very  re¬ 
cent  period.  The  Annals  now  before  us,  afford  many  stniking 
proofs  of  this  highly  estimable  feature  in  their  character,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  Anew  of  tlie  progress  by  which  they  have  been 
restored  to  that  toleration  and  comparative  independence  which 
they  now  enjoy. 

At  the  Kevolution,  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  then  possessed 
all  the  benefices  of  Scotland,  pertly  withdrew  from  them,  and 
were  partly  ejected  by  force.  Many  were  deposed  under  pre¬ 
tences  the  most  frivolous,  and  charges  the  most  unfounded ; 
many  removed  to  make  room  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  been  turned  out  of  their  livnngs  in  the  two  preceding' reign.s, 
and  were  now  restored :  those  who  could  not  be  reached  in  this 
manner,  were  removed  by  the  sweeping  expedient  of  tendering 
oaths  which  they  found  irreconcileable  with  the  obligations  of 
duty  or  maintenance  of  conastency ;  and  as  the  few  who  had 
purcha.sed  a  precarious  indulgence  oy  compliance  died  out,  their 
{daces  were  sup^died  by  men  attache  to  the  exisUng  establish¬ 
ment.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Presbyterian  gownment 
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v4k8  natural  andugh  after  what  had  happened,  and  may  ui  a  men; 
^uite,  at  Icaat,  h^  ^tiated  bv  conaiderationa  of  pnidentc  and  ax^ 
nedieneyt  but  die  aptrit  of  martyrdom  with  whkh  it;  was 
^red  waa  rnqst.hoiioumblc  to  tlie  suffering  EpnoepaliaM.  -In 
the  midst  ijf  poverty  and  contempt,  under  a  load  of  penal  ayu 
tutes  and,  munkapal  disqualifications,  they  adiiered  steadily-  to 
their  religious  and  political  principles,  and  persevered  ih.tlsw 
calling  with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  the  apostolic  agr.'t 

Dturing  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  (of  whom  it  is  tw  disparaga* 
ment  to  say,  tltat  she  could  not  but  feel  some  indulgence  towai^ 
die  partizans  td*  h^  fadicr  and  brother,)  they  experienced  aona 
Relaxation  of  the  rigour  with  which  they  had  been  trleated.  '  By 
dm  act  of  toleration,  passed  in  17112,  they  were  permitted  to 
Icbrate  public  worship,  to  marry,  and  to  administer  the  saom- 
Bsents,  on  registering  their  letters  of  orders,  taking  the  oath  o( 
alie^anoe,  a^  praying  for  the  Queen.  i  ' 

.  j  ^ihis  respite  was  short  duration.  The  accession  of  tht 
Haitevefialn  family,  with  the  insurrection  by  whk^  it  was  imaw^ 
ebately  followed,  gave  the  signal  for  imposing  on  them  new  ra- 
slrakits.  They  were  pn^ibited  under  severe  penalties,  from  aa 
pemhling  in  a  larger  number  than  eight,  without  praying  by  iiaHH 
for  a  king  whose  tide  they  could  not  recognise^  and  solemn^ 
abjuring  the  right’of  him  whom  they,  if  erroneously,  yet  honeik 
ly.  believed 'to  be  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  second  attempt 
in  favour  of  the  exiled  family,  was  attended  with  drcumstancai 
still  more  disastrous  to  these  sufferers.  In  consequence  of  da 
share  wliich  they,  and  their  people  had  in  the  rebellion  of  17411) 
a  aeries  of  laws  was  enacted,  by  which  the  nundmr  to  which  they 
were  permitted  to  officiate  was  reduced  to  four,  and  the  benefili 
pf  toleration  were  restricted  to  those,  who  not  only  prayed  hy 
name  for  the  Royal  family  and  took  the  oath,  but  had  obtmmid 
thar  orders  from  bishops  of  the  Englith  or  Irish  Church.  To 
the  c(Mitravention  of  these  laws  by  ,  a  clergyman,  w«re  annexed 
the  punishments  of  six  umndis  imprisonment  fur  the  first  offence) 
and  transportation  during  life  for  the  second.  The  slightest 
coimtenaUce  shewn  them  by  a  layman  was  punished  with  deipark 
yation  of  civil  rights  and  municipal  {xivileges.  If  a  peer  iumI 
been  t%rice  present  at  one  of  their  places  worship  witlun  oos 
year,  he  was  rend^^l  incapable  of  ^ng  elected,  or  voting  in  the 
election  of  dtc  sbtteen  Peers.  -A  commoner  guilty -tyf  the  stine 
offence,  was'inettpaoitated  from  being  elected  or  voting  in 'the 
ek(!ti(sa  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  ma^strate^for  councillor 
of  bevoug^,  or  dewcon  of  CFaftk,‘or  collector,  olr^crk  of  the  laid 
tax  or  ^uftply  i— and  every  person  so  c^ndii^  who  (  held  any 
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gAc«  civil  or  military*  was  deckred  to  have  iptqjaek^  forfeitnl 
the  samCy  aod  made  iQGapd)le.of  htddiilg  any  .wich  office  ibr  the 
on®  yOar»  ,(It  mkht  .have  been  expected,  Uiat  in  a  peri¬ 
od  k'peaoeaod  tn^MilUty  auch  severe  laws  wuwid  not  have  neeu 
ctnitd  into  effisct.'  hklt  tliis  was  by  no  means  the  case  In  1746, 
QQ  fewer  than  tinsee  ministers  ot'.the  Kpiscopal  Ciiarch  were  iro- 
ptimaed )  Hot  tiraoe^esNOg  tliosc  statutes,  and  in  17oB,  the  He. 
versnd  Mr.  John  pinner  at  Lunf^side,  a  man  of  sufierior  tnulow. 
ml^aos  jeneraUy  known  as  the  author  of  several  |)opulsr  Scotch 
but  moiv  justly  distinguished  as  a  Latin  scholar,  and  in. 
gmians  writw  on  various  subjects  was  dragged  tVom  lus  family 
aad  imprisoned  kx  nioaths  at  Aberdeen  fvr  a  similar  offimee. 
The  eiMt  of  this  iacidunt  on  one  of  his  children,  >seeaw  to  have 
led  to  such  important  consequences,  that  we  give  it  in  die  words 
of  the  Annalist,  flilo.  .. 

I*'  When  m  his  ninth  year,  it  happened  that  hit  father ;was  vary  an. 
expectedly  ^prehended,  snd,  by  a  warrant  of  the  .shfriif>attljstitin» 
of  Aberdeenshire,  committed  to  the  common  jail  of  the.  county,  being 
charged  witli  a  breach  of  the  act  of  parliament,  whicK  deprived  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  of  the  rmht  of  officiating  to  more  than 
thtff  persons  b^des  their  own  families.  Mr.  Skinner  '  urtwilling,' 
nys  hh  bit^^nrpher,  '  to  give  the  coart  any  trouble  in  calling  evidence 
to  prove  hh  having  been  guilty  of  this  offimee,  emitted  before  the 
dmriffi  a  vohintavy  eonlession,  acknowledging  that,  in  tha  discharge 
of  ins  professional  duty,  he  bad  been  in  the  practice. of  officiating  to 
ogre  than  the  statuted  number ;  in  cmisequence  uf  wbrnh  confessioa 
ho, was  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment,  which,  coiptnencinf 
o|ii,die  S6th  of  M{^’  17^3,  ended  on  the  same  day  ^  (November  ful- 
l^ing.’  ■  '  '  , 

It  mity  naturally ‘be  supposed,  that  a  clergyman  so  resptected  through 
®e  as  Wfr.  Skinner  was,  being  carried  to  prison  Kke  a  common  ffelon, 
wookl  excite,  in  no  'smdl  degree,  the  indignation  bf  his  hearers,  and 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country.  The  <b^8  at 'school  regarded  the 
evetit  with  unusual  .emotions  of  coustemation  andalacm ;  and,  deem* 
iug  imprisonment  a  prelude  ;to  execution,  they  so  wrought  on  the 
tender  and  affectionate  hearts  of  Mr.  Skinner's  sops,  that  fhey  actually 
believed  tlieymever  should  be  permitted  to  see  their,  beloved  father 
^aiiv  It 

,"'5From  that  tnom^elit,  John  became  the  most  niismble  little  crea. 
frira  alive.  loathed  his  food,  his  sleep  forsook  hhn,‘and  'he  woidd 
hhVt  pined  th'dHith,  had'  not  hfs  father  been  permitted  to  receive  him 
M'his  companion  and'bed-fellew  in-  prison,  wWre,  k  was  remarked, 
the  boy  had  not  been  a  week  hnumred,  when  <he  became  as  well  and 
aa  hvely  aa  evee.”  P.  4,  6.  . 

r  Tho/  boy,  -whose  filial  affeebon  wax  thus  amiably  exhibit'll, 
became,  afterwards  Primus,  or  preriding  bishop  of'  the  Scottish 
Lpisonpal  chufcb  4  and  to  the  impression  made  on  hb  mind  at 
this  time,  we  hgve  no  hesitati(Hi  in  ascribing  the 'originiof  that 
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seal  and  perseverance  with  which  he  laboured  in  procuring 
relief  which  was  obtained  under  his  primacy.  »  •  ! 

It  was  natural  for<  the  lay  members  of  the  EfMscoptd  chun^ 
to  seek  exemption  from  those  penalties  by  every  method  connit 
ent  with  their  principles.  The'  most  obvious  expedient  was  Is 
imate  clergymen  iirom  England,  whose  orders  were  recognised 
by  the  legislature,  and  who  had  no  political  scruples  to  restndi 
them  from  complying  with  its  requisitions.  Several  chapels  were 
opened  for  such  clergymen,  and  attended  by  those,  who,  wink 
attached  to  Episcopacy,  had  no  objection  to  join  in  prayer  for 
the  reigning  family.  Some  Scotch  candidates  found  meaai 
to  obtain  or^nation  from  English  and  Irish  bishops,  under  ea- 
lour  of  which  they  officiated,  independent  of  the  humble  prelatsi 
of  their  native  country.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements, 
the  number  of  their  flocks  gradually  diminished,  the  supply  of 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  became  inadequate  even  to  the 
decreasing  demand,  and  their  emoluments  were,  in  most  in. 
stances,  reduced  to  a  pittance  barely  sufficient  for  the  sustenanee 
of  life. 

In  this  state  was  their  church,  when  Bishop  Skinner  entered 
into  its  service.  In  1763,  at  the  early  age  of  19,  he  took  charge 
of  a  congregadon  at  Ellon,  with  an  annual  salary  ^  not  exoe» 
ing  from  to  £9Q and  next  yeqn  with  an  imprudence  fra 
quent  in  the  clerical  profession,  added  to  the  embarrassments  sf 
his  scanty  provision,  by  entering  into  the  state  of  matrimony. 
In  1775,  he  was  removed  to  a  chapel  in  Aberdeen,  in  1782  con¬ 
secrated  a  bishop,  and  in  1788  advanced  to  be  Primus,  which  o£> 
flee  he  held  till  his  death  in  1816.  At  the  commencement  of  hh 
episcopate,  even  the  existence  of  such  an  order  was  unknown  to 
many  of  their  countrymen  in  Scotland,  and  to  most  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  England.  In  1784,  they  were  called  into  notice  1^ 
an  occurrence,  than  which,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  could  k 
more  foreign  to  their  local  situation  and  peculiar  interests. 
This  was  &e  acknowledgment  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Unitra  States  of  America.  TTie  bishops 
of  England  had  no  longer  any  jurisdiction  within  the  limits 
of  the  new  republic.  The  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  of  th* 
Episcopal  persuarion,  desired  to  have  a  bishi^  oS  their  own, 
and  elected  to  that  oflice  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  whom  they  sent 
to  England  in  order  to  obtain  consecration.  With  this  request 
the  Reverend  Bench,  for  many  reasons,  did  not  find  themselves 
at  liberty  to  comply.  Dr.  Seabuiy,  unwilling  to  return  without 
having  accomplisnra  the  object  of  his  voyage,  was  directed  to 
the  Sottish  bishops,  from  whom  he  experienced  a  cordial  recep- 
don.  Believing  it  their  duty,  as  successors  of  the  apostles,^ 
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in  virtue  of  “  the  commission  which  they  held,”  to  omit  no'op* 
portunity  of  extending  to  their  fellow  Christians,  the  benefits  of 
a  church  “  'upon  the  most  pure  and  primitive  model,”  and  “dif- 
fusiiig  the  means  of  salvation  by  a  valid  and  r^ular  ministry,” 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  confer  on  him,  by  consecration,  the  epi&. 
oopsl  ctiaracter.  In  them  this  step  was  undoubtedly  consaen- 
tious;  but^the  event  proved  it  to  have  been  also  prudent 
.When  their  proceedings  were  announced  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  they  excited  some  animadversion.  A  controversy  took 
place,  which  was  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit,  and,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  their  advocate,  with  no  small  portion  of  abi. 
lity.  In  this  way,  their  condition  excited  the  notice  and  sympa. 
thy  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren  of  the  English  hierarchy, 
and  a  dispontion  was  gradually  entertiuned  to  render  them  such 
services  as  the  political  state  of  the  nation  might  permit 
The  year  1788  was  ushered  in  by  an  event  of  more  impnt- 
ance  to  the  subject  -  of  these  Annals,  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
Prince  Charles  Edward  Stewart  To  this  the  Scottidi  Episco- 
pals  had  long  looked  forward,  as  likely  to  effect  a  material 
change  on  th^  situation.  Unmindful  of  the  cliums  of  his  bro> 
ther,  the  Cardinal  York,  to  w'hich  (for  what  reason  does  not 
clearly  appear)  no  attention  was  paid,  they  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
‘ferring  their  allegiance  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  testify¬ 
ing  their  attachment  by  praying  for  the  king  by.  name.  Some 
of  the  older  and  more  oMtinate  Jacobites  exclaimed  against  this 
change  as  a  dereliction  of  principle ;  and  one  of  their  clergy  bore 
a  public  testimony  against  it  In  general,  however,  their  coiw 
duct  met  the  approbation  of  their  own  flocks,  as  well  as  of  the 
public.  Encouraged  by  this  approbation,  and  emboldened  by 
the  favourable  reception  which  the  tender  of  their  loyalty  m^ 
with  from  government,  they,  in  the  following  session,  applied  to 
Parliament  for  relief  from  the  penalties  and  disabihUes  under 
which  they  had  so  long  laboured.  Their  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  (afterwards  Lord  Melville,)  and  supported  by  all 
the  peers  and  law  officers  of  the  crown  for  Scothuid,  as  well  as 
by  the  majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  Still  it  met  with 
powerful  opposition  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most  powaful 
exertions  on  their  part,  (in  which  Bishop  Skinner  was  parUcu- 
larly  distinguished,)  and  a  very  general  application  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  from  the  boroughs  and  counties  of  Smtland,  that  it  was  at 
last  passed  into  a  law  by  receiving  the  royal  assent  on  the  15th 
June,  1792.  For  a  detail  of  the  various  steps  by  which  this 
boon  was  finally  obtained,  we  must  refer  to  the  minute  account 
given  in  the  work- before  us,  extracted  chiefly  from  the  journal 
and  correspondence  of  the  respectable  bishop.  One  circum^ 
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•twice  is  remarkable.  The  most  zealous  o^poneits  i£  tlie 
■«uro  were  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englaiul  re^deut  in  Scot 
land.  Jealousy  k  would  seem,  ol'  the  authority  di  the  <  SootttA 
bishops,  and  clingiug  to  the  anomalous  situaUum.i  {which  they 
held  of  £{Mscopals  wkhout  an  Episcopate,  tliey  used  all  th 
means  in  tJi«r  power  to  prevent  those,  mth  whomi'  they  were 
agreed  in  almost  every  point  of  avowed  doctrine.:  .governnai»i^ 
•mt  form  of  worship,  from  receiving  the  toleration  which  had 
long  been  extended  to  every  other  ol^  of  Frotestamt  Dissentoi, 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  gave  the  warmest  support  to  the  measure.  In:  this  hha 
ml  and  truly  amiable  o(M>{x;ratiuii,  two  Uie  moat  cekbratad 
leaders  of  that  churcli, .  rrinci})als  Robertson  and,  CampheS, 
were  honourably  dkringuisiied.  But  a  few  ^ears  ha4 '  elapsed, 
«nce  both  of  diem  encountered  no  small  pcrtion  of  obloquy  aad 
danger,  fur  venturing  to  express  themselves  in  £ayaiurx^‘  a  partial 
tolenation  df Homan  Catlidlics ;  but  this  did  not. deter, them  licai 
coming  forward  now,  widi  the  whole  weight  cf  tfieijr  influence,  to 
procure  the  same  privileges  for  the  scarcely  less  obnoxious  prdat 
ists.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  particular,  was  well  known  as  the  zealooi 
and  redoubtable  antagonist  of  l^isoopacy.  Firmly  attached  to 
Presbyterian  principles,  he  devot^  his  lugh  talents  to  oonfimilw 
pupils  in  their  attachment  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  4 
their  country ;  and  assailed  the  opposite  system  with  ali  the 
weapons  of  argument  and  ridicule :  but  these  were  the  oi^ 
weapons  he  employed.  His  mind  was  far  above  tlm  low  bigot 
ry  which  seeks  to  make  converts  byiconstraint,  and  fences  its  fa¬ 
vourite  opinions  witli  penal  enactmenUi,  and  political  disqualifi- 
rations.  Opposed  as  his  judgment' Was  to  the  distinguishing  te¬ 
nets  of  Episcopals  be  did  justice  to  'their  conscienthnis  integn- 
Iv,  and  exemplary  conduct ;  and  laboured  to  obtain  for  then 
the  exercise  of  that  unalienable  and  invaluable  right— liberty  d 
wdrsliipping  God  witliout  disturliance  or  mole^ttation.  Acting 
on  such  principles,  byiwhidi  he  desetved  and,obtaiited  the  pub¬ 
lic  thanks  of  the  Episcopal  bi>dy,i  lie  establislied  a  - claim  to  the 
praise  of  liberality  and  con-'^istency  which  ought  surely  to  liave 
allayed  the  acrimony  witli  which  the  Annalist  anima«lverts. on  the 
posthumous  publication  of  his  Lectures  on  Ecclesia-stical  His- 

‘  The  most  formidable  opposition  to  tlieir  views  which  Bisliop 
flSkihner  and  his  coadjutorsthad  to  encounter,  proceeded  froiu 
d.ord 'Chancellor  Thurlow.  It  seems  to  lie  insihuatftd,  tliat  the 
conduct  of  this  eminent  statesman  was  owing  diietly,  i  to  caprice, 
atiflness,  and  petty  resentment  of  the  hilhheiiig'brought  into  par¬ 
liament  without  having  been  previously  sulmiitted  to  hisrerisal. 
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Perhaps  the  unprejudiced  historian  may  think  his  ohjoctions  not 
altt^her  so  frivolous  as  they  are  liere  represented.  It  was  not 
tiU  aone  jeurs  after  their  first  application  to  the  I^slature,  that 

spirit  durectfy  opposite  to  their  notions  of  hereditary  right  and 
pa— ve  obedionce,  be^n  to  create  danger,  or  excite  alarm; 
and  as  yet  the  prejudices  of*  a  large  proportion*  of  their  body 
against  the  royal  family  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  were  not 
known  to  be  perfectly  removed.’  Still  more  attention  seems  due 
to  the  argument,  that  the  m^ e  description  of  themselves  as  ScoU 
tish  Episcopals,  afforded  no  pledge  of  their  principles,  or  secu. 
rity  foi*  their  peaceable  conduct,  and  that  some  specific  declare* 
tion  of  their  religious  opinions  was  necessary,  to  shew  that  they 
held  opinions  «  fit  to  be  tolerated.’*  This  view  of  the  matter 
was  adopted  by  the  legislatiu-e,  and  clauses  were  introduced,  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  give  a  test  of  their  orthotloxy  and  loyalty,  by 
subscribing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  taking  the  oaths  to 
government. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  only  objection  to  the  motion 
in  their  favour  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  that  for  a  merely  in¬ 
cidental  reason,  as  is  stated  by  the  Annalist. 

**  He  did  not  rise  to  make  any  opposition  to  the  design  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  but  merely  to  tdee  notice  of  the  partiality  of  it,  ,and  how  ready 
the  present  administration  was  to  grant  that  relief  to  a  peculiar  d^ 
scription  of  dissenters  in  Scotland,  which  had  been*  denied. to  those  in 
En^and,  whose'  c^use  he  had  lately  been  plrading — alfading  to  a 
motion  which  he  nuid^  a  ffew  days  before,*  in  favour  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  disrenttSPS. '  iri  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Dnndas  obeerved,  *  that  the 
bill  which  he  “now  moved  fbr,  as  well  as  one  of  a*  similar  tendency 
which  he  had  brought  forward  three  years  ago,  was  intended  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  class  a£  dissenters  who  laboured  under  grievances  not  known 
to  those  whom  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  in 
England ;  as  the  latter  might  have  any  sort  of  ministers  they  thought 
proper,  whereas  the  former  were  subjected  to  heaw  penalties  because 
their  pa^rs  could  not  obtain  a  license  from  an  English  or  Irish  bi¬ 
shop.’  Mr.  Pox  oftly  answered,  *  that  the  same  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  his  motion,  as  brought  forward  at  an  improper  time,  he 
thought  might  with  equd  justice  be  applied  to  that  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Secretary.'  However,  the  motion  was  immediately  agreed  to ; 
and  Mr.  Dundos  and  Sir  James  St.  Clair  Enkine  were  order^  to  pro. 
pare  and  bring  in  the  bill.  On  Friday  the  1st  of  June,  it  was  read  u 
first  and  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Next  day  it  was 
committed  and  reported ;  and  on  tl»e  Tuesday  after  was  read  a  third 
time,  passed,  and  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  went  tlirough 
the  several  readings  again  in  the  usual  manner,  no  alteration  having 
been  made  in  it,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  Friday  the  15th  of 
June,  being  the  last  day  of  th;  session.”  P.  219,  220. 
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Among  the  many  able  supporters  of  their  dmm,  we  may  rank 
as  most  conspicuous  the  late  Bishop  Horsley.  His  spei^ 
their  favour  in  the  House  of  Peers,  is  one  of  me  finest  spedoeM 
of  his  forcible  and  energetic  mode  of  arguin^^,  and  lus  letter  of 
congratulation  on  the  attainment  of  their  object  is  so  truly 
racteristic,  that  we  cannot  refrun  from  inserting  it  entire. 


**  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  and  Reverend  Brethren, 

My  absence  from  London  was  the  occasion  that  your  letter  of  Ae 
14th  ult.  came  but  a  few  days  since  to  my  hands,  and  has  not  beea 
sooner  acknowledged.  Ever  since  it  came  to  my  Imowledge  that  the 
merciful  providence  of  God  had  preserved  to  the  present  day,  thoo^ 
in  a  state  of  great  affliction,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Ejuscopal  Chorditf 
Scotland,  I  fdt  the  deepest  concern  in  their  sufferings,  and  the  moa 
earnest  desire  that  they  mig^t  obtain  relief  from  the  extreme  seven* 
ty  of  penal  laws,  which  political  considerations  could  no  longer  jus* 
tafy. 

"  I  heartily  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  which  he  has  «. 
tended  to  that  part  of  his  family,  and  more  particularly  that  he  hn 
vouchsafed  to  make  me,  in  some  degree,  the  instrument  of  it. 

"  With  the  most  earnest  prayers  for  your  happiness  both  in  tnas 
and  eternity,  I  remain,  &c. 

"  Samucl  St.  David's." 

•  The  relief  which  they  had  now  obtained,  was  yet  neither  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  nor  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  expanding  views 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopals.  It  was  confined  to  those,  who  should 
at  one  and  the  same  time  take  the  oaths,  (including  the  abjure 
tion,)  and  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  before  a  magis¬ 
trate.  Even  with  regard  to  the  latter  some  of  them  entertained 
scruples ;  but  with  the  former  condition  they  all,  in  a  ^irit  of 
inte^ty  highly  commendable,  were  resolved  not  to  comply. 
They  therefore  still  ran  the  risk  of  the  penalties,  (now  mitigated 
to  a  fine  of  £9.0  for  the  first  offence,  and  incapacity  of  officiating 
during  three  years  for  the  second,)  and  trusted  to  the  candour 
of  their  neighbours,  and  humanity  of  the  government,  for  esca- 
ping  even  those  consequences  of  their  non-compliance  writh  the 
express  letter  of  tlie  law.  In  this  their  sacrifice  was  the  small¬ 
er,  that  by  their  praying  for  the  king,  their  hearers  were  com¬ 
pletely  freed  from  the  disqualifications  to  which  they  had  former¬ 
ly  been  subjected ;  and  it  was  not  flattering  themselves  too  much 
to  hope,  that  in  the  increasing  number  and  respectability  of 
Episcopal  laymen,  the  government  would  recognise  an  ample  se* 
curity  for  the  loyalty  and  good  conduct  of  their  teachers. 

The  exertions  of  Bishop  Skinner  and  his  brethren,  were  next 
directed  to  effect  an  union  with  the  congr^ations  of  the  church 
of  England,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  establish¬ 
ed  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  very  fow  had  shewn  a  readiness 
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iouoediately  to  renounce  their  separadon.  The  chief  difficulty 
liere  was  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  without 
which  the  cler^,  whose  standard  of  doctrine  these  formed,  would 
not  be  expected  to  coalesce  with  them,  but  which  were  rendered 
objectionable,  by  beii^  interwoven  in  the  act  of  1792  with  the 
obnoxious  oath  of  abjuration.  To  obviate  this  objecdon  an  ex¬ 
pedient  was  proixjsea,  which  savoured  rather  more  of  worldly 
policy  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  primidve  dm- 
plidty  of  the  Right  Rev.  Primate.  This  was  to  introduce  into 
their  episcopate  a  clergyman  of  the  church  qf  England,  who 
would  entertain  none  of  their  scruples  as  to  either  branch  of  tlie 
test,  and  with  whom  clergymen  of  the  same  church  could  have 
no  objection  to  hold  communion.  In  consequence  of  an  alarm 
mread,  that  it  was  **  in  agitation  to  introduce  bishops  into  Scot¬ 
land  with  the  sancdon  of  government,  and  on  such  a  footing  a.s 
to  endUe  them  to  some  legal  jurisdicdon,'*  the  scheme  was  drop¬ 
ped,  and  nothing  was  left  nut  to  devise  some  means  of  freeing 
the  Ardcles  from  their  revolting  accompaniment,  and  assuming 
diem  as  the  confesdon  of  the  church.  Much  discusdon  on  this 
subject  took  place,  not  only  among  the  clergy,  but  with  the  huty 
of  their  respective  congre^tions ;  and  several  plans  were  sug^ 
gested,  fm:  removing  the  ambiguity  under  which  some  of  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  confessed  to  labour.  One  of  those  plans,  viz.  prefix¬ 
ing  an  explanatory  preamble,  ascertaining  the  sense  in  whiali 
they  understood  those  expressions,  the  meaning  of  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy,  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  letter 
of  the  late  highly  respected  Sir  William  Forbes,  which  seems  to 
have  had  much  weight  in  deriding  the  judgment  of  his  clerical 
friends,  and  wluch,  indee^  by  opportunely  inculcating  the  exer- 
rise  of  private  interpretation  under  the  semblance  of  public  uni^ 
formity,  w'as  likely  to  be  well  received  by  those  who  now  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  delicate  question  of  subscription. 

"  With  regard  to  adopting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
nf  England  as  a  confesdonaT for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  L 
hope  I  need  not  use  many  words  to  convince  you  that  I  hold  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity  of  our  national  church  as  high  as  any  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do.  1  know  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  land  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  of,  and  equal  to,  any  church  upon  earth.  God  forbid  also  that  I 
should  ever  think  of  her  bishops  and  clergy  subscribing  articles  which 
in  their  hearts  they  do  not  approve.  After  having  heard,  however, 
what  Dr.  Sandford  said  on  the  head,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him  in 
strongly  expressing  my  hope  that  your  proposed  preamble  may  not 
be  insisted  on.  It  were  the  height  of  presumption  in  me  to  think 
myself  capaUe  of  entering  into  the  reasons  for  forming  this  opinion  ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  because  Dr.  Sandford  tells  me  that  he  has. 
fully  explained  hixnself  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  to  be 
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drew  it  up  be  no  doubt  extremely  i  laudable^  via.  the  preventing 
misconception  of  the  seathnents  holden  by  the  Episcu|^  Church  iq 
Scotland  in  regard  to  certain  of  thfB  articles,  and  aluioi^^  I  do  mi  I 
most  cordially  assent  to  every  word  of  what  you  have  written,  yet  1  douh 
whether  that  preamble,  or  indeed  Any  preamble,  could  be  made  to  aa. 
swer  the  purpose  you  have  in  view.  For  I  am  afmd  it  is  not  wiAia 
the  compass  of  human  langoiq^,  or  in  the  power  of  human  intellect,  (ai 
our  present  state  of  hnperfectkm,)  to  frame  an  internrctadon  of  mdi 
abstruse  and  ditficult  points  of  tfandogy,  which  shall  not  be  liidile  to 
objectkms  of  some  sort  or  other ;  beouise  what  appears  clear  to  jm 
and  to  me  at  this  moment,  may  not  be  so  to  others.  Ai^  even  in 
the  lapse  of  tune,  human  langiiage  itself  becomes  subject  to  unavoij. 
able  and  imperceptible  changes,  as  has  happened,  I  verily  beUevc^  In 
the  case  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Vide  Dean  Tucker  on'  ^ 
Quinquarticular  Controversy.  '• 

“  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  will  be  best,  (if  you  feel  that  you  can  4o 
it,)  that  the  Articles  be  subscribed  agreoibfy  to  the  act  179S,  as  thiy 
sUnd  in  the  service-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  preiacad  m 
they  there  are  with  the  royal  dedamtion ;  ev«ry  subscriber  explaii^ 
ing  them  to  himself,  acccH^ng  to  what  seems  most  consonant  to 
w(^  of  God,  and  according  (as  I  believe)  to  the  practice  in  EngUj^ 
which  I  find  will  be  most  agreeable  to  some  of  the  English  ordainel 
clergymen  here,  who  in  'Jiat  manner  did  themselves  subscribe  the  sir. 
ticles.  Pp.  341,  342,  348. 

The  advice  of  this  intdligent  layman  wa.s  embraced  by  the 
bishopa  and  clergy,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Laurencdcirk  ih 
1801,  when  after  mature  delilicration,  and  with  all  due  solemi. 
ty,  the  39  Articles  were  adopted  as  the  confessional  of  the  Soflt 
tish  Episcf^ial  Church,  stihscnbed  wittingly  and  ex  animo  by  i9 
die  members  present,  and  appointed  to  be  tendered  as  the  tens 
of  admission  to  all  future  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Tha 
measure  was  speedily  followed  by  the  submission  of  a  great  mt. 
jority  of  the  English  Episcopal  congregations  in  Seotla^,  to  the 
Caldlonian  Hierarchy.  Dr.  (now  Bishop,)  Sandford  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead,  and  his  example  wit 
soon  followed  by  most  of  those  who  stood  in  the  same  prechen: 
ment. 

A  few  stood  out,  and  justified  their  unseemly  schism,”  as  it 
is  called  by  the  author  of  these  Annals,  on  the  ground  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  worship  which  sUU  existed  between  the  two  Churches. 
Though  the  English  liturgy  had  been  used  as  the  general  rule 
of  worship  in  the  Scottish  Ejnscopal  meetings,  k  was  accommo¬ 
dated,  by  various  important  alterations,  to  their  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  and  political  predilections.  In  the  administration  of  the 
I.-ord’s  Supper,  they  used  the  Commimion  office  of  Archbishop 
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Ijaud’s  Scfvice  Book  i  and  the  alterations  on  the  form  of  prayer 
were  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  clergyman,  so  that 
*  the  xmiformity  in  devotion,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  an  authorised  liturgy,  was  far  from  being  observ¬ 
ed.  A  Dn  Grant,  whose  orders  had  been  conferred  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bishop,  hud  hold  of  this  difference  to  justify  his  refusing 
obedience  to  the  Scottish  Prelacy,  as  differing  essentially  from 
the  establishment  to  which  he  had  vowed  obedience.  To  remove 
this  pretence  for  “  obstinacy  in  schism,”  the  more  active  friends 

Srattish  Episcopacy  proposed,  that  the  liturgy  should  be  au- 
thontatively  adopted  in  all  their  chapels.  At  firsts  Bishop  Skin- 
ner  object^  to  the  proposal^  alleging,  as  grounds  of  his  oppo- 
ffltion,  the  inapplicability  of  many  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  to  the  circumstances  of  their  meetings,  and  the  superio¬ 
rity  of  their  form  of  administering  the  communion,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  many  intelligent  and  dignified  ecclesiastics  of  England, 
to  that  observed  by  the  sister  church.  Perhaps  a  slight  tinge 
of  jealous  feeling  for  the  independence  of  the  body  over  which 
he  presided,  may  be  traced  in  the  objections  of  the  good  bishop. 
They  were  hovrevcf  overruled,  chiefly,  it  appears,  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  his  son,  (the  compiler  of  these  annals,)  and  Bishop 
Gleig,  (who  has  since  become  his  successor  in  the  primacy  ;) 
and  in  a  synod  held  at  Aberdeen,  in  1811,  still  more  solemn  and 
canonical  than  the  former,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(with  the  exception.of  the  communion  service,  or,  as  it  is  here 
studiously  called,  eucharistic  office,  in  which  the  Scottish  form 
was  retained,  with  permission  to  use  the  English  servTce  where 
it  had  been  previously  in  use,)  was  publicly  declared  to  be  the 
ritual  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  “  A  code  of  canons 
was  also  framed,  enacted,  and  promulgated,”  for  the  future 
government  of  the  society,  which  was  thus  settled  on  a  footing 
very  different  from  that  on  which  it  had  stood  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century. 

The  labours  of  Bishop  Skinner  were  now  finished,  and  the 
end  accomplished  for  which  chiefly  he  seemed  to  live.  From 
the  view  of  his  character  which  these  Annals  afford,  it  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  end.  With  moderate  ta¬ 
lents,  an  ordinary  share  of  literature,  and  notions  in  many  re¬ 
spects  narrow’  and  confined,  he  possessed  unlimited  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  inflexible  perseverance  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  emancipation  and  prosperity  of  his  church.  Even  the 
narrowness  of  his  notions  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  his 
success,  as  it  prevented  his  energies  from  diverging  into  any 
other  channel,  and  concentrated  dl  his  faculties  in  one  single 
pursuit.  At  the  same  time,  he  pursued  his  object  with  much 
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prudence,  temper,  and,  if  not  liberality,  at  least  meekness,  even 
towards  the  opponents  of  his  cause.  ! 

In  few  instances  have  labours  like  his  been  so  amply  crowned 
with  success.  At  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate,  the 
Church  to  which  he  belonged  was  in  the  lowest  state  depres. 
sion,  her  members  few,  her  clergy  still  fewer  in  proportion; 
their  emoluments  scarcely  yielding  a  scanty  subsistence,  their 
p<^tical  rights  annihilated,  and  even  their  existence  hardly 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.  At  his  demise 
in  1816,  her  congregations  amounted  to  more  than  seventy,  and 
comprehended  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  opulent 
proprietors  of  Scotland.  Her  clergy  consisted  of  six  bishops, 
with  a  corresponding  numlier  of  inferior  ecclesiastics,  for  whose 
respectable  support,  in  aildition  to  the  salaries  allowed  by  their 
people,  a  considerable  fund  had  been  created  by  public  subscrip, 
tion.  Her  privileges  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and 
frequently  recognisetl  by  the  executive  government  of  the  coun- 
try.  She  had  been  acknowledged  as  a  part  of  the  Church,  by  • 
the  venerable  and  opulent  hierarchy  of  England ;  and  every 
considerable  town  was  adorned  by  her  elegant  and  crowdw 
places  of  worship. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  change,  she  * 
was  indebted  to  the  gootl  offices  of  some  distinguished  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  establishment.  Perhaps,  in  addition  to  th«r 
well  known  love  of  toleration,  some  of  these  may  have  felt  s 
little  jealousy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  desire  to  oppose 
to  her  encroachments  a  Scottish  Episcopacy,  with  which  she  couM 
not  consistently  interfere.  This  jealousy  was  in  some  measure 
justified,  by  the  instances  of  ordination  on  Scottish  titles,  which, 
though  declared  by  the  high  authority  of  Bishop  Horsley  to  be 
as  irregular  as  ordaining  «  to  a  Church  in  Mesopatamia,”  yet 
had  taken  place  in  sufficient  numlrer  to  excite  the  vigilance  of 
the  friends  of  Presbytery.  At  this  day,  we  believe,  there  pre-  ! 
vails  a  still  better  founded  apprehension  of  the  increase  of  Epis- 
copacy  under  the  Scottish  bishops.  It  jxissesses  several  advan- 
tages  over  the  established  Church.  Its  ritual  is  more  splendid, 
and  its  government  more  aristocratic.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
monarch,  the  court,  and  the  more  opulent  and  powerful  part  of 
the  united  empire.  A  compliance  with  its  tests  is  required  for 
holding  most  avil  and  military  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown. 
From  all  these  causes,  it  has  of  late  years  rapidly  augmented  the 
number  of:  its  adherents,  and  at  present  reckons  amongst  them, 
we  believe,  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Scotland.  The  Episcopal  clergy  have,  indeed,  disclmmed  every 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the 
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present  establishment ;  but,  if  we  are  verging  fast  to  the  ano¬ 
maly  of  liavii^  a  Presbyterian  Church  mmntained  by  Episcopal 
proprietors ;  if  the  populace  alone  are  to  be  churchmen,  and  the 
higher  classes  generally  dissenters,  it  seems  not  unnatui'al  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  and  tliat 
Prelacy  may  once  more,  under  fairer  auspices  than  formerly,  at- 
tempt  to  jostle  out  our  favourite  system  of  Presbyterian  parity. 
We  mention  these  apprehensions,  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
we  do  not  participate  in  them.  The  Church  of  Scotland  rests 
on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  even  the  incorporation  of  its  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  act  of  union,  or  the  degree  in  which  its  eco¬ 
nomical  system  of  support  recommends  it  to  the  government  and 
property  of  the  country  :  It  rests  on  the  high  character  wliich 
Its  dergy  have  justly  acquired  for  literature,  soundness  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  purity  of  morals,  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fesrional  duties ;  and  the  hold  which  this  character  has  ^ven 
them  on  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
middle  and  lower  orders.  Whilst  their  really  respectable  station 
is  thus  adorned,  and  is  perceived  to  be  conducive  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  high  moral  reputation  of  their  country,  they 
have  no  cause  to  dread  losing  either  the  favour  of  the  lower,  or 
the  support  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  substance  of  which  we  have 
now  endeavoured  to  condense,  we  have  little  to  say.  The  lar¬ 
gest  portion  of  it  consists  of  correspondence  and  original  com¬ 
munications,  of  course  as  diversified  in  style  as  the  list  of  the 
writers  is  multifarious.  Another  large  portion  is  extracted  from 
the  diary  of  Bishop  Skinner,  and  though  apparently  not  design¬ 
ed  for  publication,  is  expressed  in  simple  and  perspicuous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  conveys  a  pleasing  impression  of  the  candour  and 
unpretending  good  sense  of  the  writer.  The  Annalist,  as  he  dc- 
agns  himself',  is  entitled  to  prmse  for  the  judicious,  though  per¬ 
haps  rather  bulky  selection  which  he  has  made  from  those  mate¬ 
rials.  Of  his  own  he  has  given  little,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  him 
for  the  omission.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom  met  in  the  same  com¬ 
pass  with  more  specimens  of  bad  taste,  affectation  of  smartness, 
and  inordinate  pursuit  of  antithesis,  than  occur  in  the  few  pages 
where  he  comes  forward  in  propria  persona.  On  this  suoject, 
however,  he  has  declined  our  jurisdiction,  declaring,  that  “  the 
arbiter  of  taste  in  composition,  the  self-complacent  rounder  of 
periods,  the  fastidious  critic,  and  the  bewildered  fanatic,  may 
Hueer  at  his  undertaking ;  but  for  him  they  will  sneer  in  vmn.” 
Indignant  as  we  feel  at  this  defiance,  we  do  not  hold  it  necessary 
*t  presept  to  maintiun  our  rights  farther,  than  by  protesting  for 
liberty  to  assert  them  fully  on  a  more  important  occarion. 
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P OLITICAL  events,  a  few  years  a<;o,  attracted  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  countiy-  in  an  unexamnlcd  manner  to  the  Peninsula. 
The  character,  manncr.s,  political  history,  and  literature  of  Spain 
became  at  once  the  universal,  and  almost  exclusive  subjects  of 
peneral  conversation.  These  topics  were  handled,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge;  and  the  opinions  of 
individuals  respecting  them  were  often  governctl  by  the  most 
alisurd  and  extraneous  circumstances.  \Ve  could  not,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  fail  to  observe,  that  from  the  degree  of  admiration  pro- 
fessetl  for  Castilian  literature,  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  might 
generally  lie  formed  of  the  jwlitical  creed  of  the  critic.  TKe 
staunch  Tory  transferred  no  small  portion  of  his  admiration  of 
the  patriots  to  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  their  country ;  whilst 
another  party  amongst  us,  who  looked  not  only  without  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  with  wretched  indifference  on  the  glorious  struggleof 
a  gallant  people,  shewed,  at  the  same  time,  a  bias  to  decry  and  de¬ 
tract  from  the  established  merit  of  their  highest  authors. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language, 
which,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  had  been  more  ne¬ 
glected  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  began  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  and,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  formerly,  to  a  few  men 
of  literary  science,  became  the  popular  occupation  of  both  sexes 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  The  neglect,  indeed,  into  which  it  had 
previously  fallen,  contributed,  we  believe,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
spread  and  to  increase  the  enthusiasm  with  which  its  study  was 
now  revived.  The  great  and  unlooked-for  stores  of  Spanish  ge¬ 
nius  were  opened  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty  ;  and  the  in- 
contestible  merit  of  their  more  popular  authors  promised  a  high¬ 
er  reward  to  further  research  than  has  perhaps  been  fulfilled. 

This  novelty  is  now  over,  and  the  enthusiasm  created  by  it  is, 
we  are  incline  to  think,  on  the  wane.  Spanish  learning  will 
soon  find  its  level  in  the  estimate  of  public  opinion,  far  indeed 
above  the  unmerited  neglect  into  which  it  had  formerly  fallen, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  a  ^(xkI  deal  lx?low  the  high  station  to  which 
its  wannest  admirers  in  this  country  now’  wish  to  raise  it. 

The  long  and  vaunting  title-page  of  the  Ixjok  now  before  us, 
promises  more  than  the  author  has  attempted  to  jierforni.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  mere  introductory  work,  intended,  we  are  told,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  student  in  his  choice  “  of  the  authors  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  greatest  purity  in  the  ordinary  de])artments  of  let¬ 
ters.”  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surjirised,  that  the  historical 
account  of  national  literature  which  is  prefixed  should  be  meagre 
and  incomplete.  Indeed,  a  more  ample  detail  would  have  been- 
inconsistent  with  the  author’s  principal  design,  and  we  ought 
tlierefore  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  nave  dircftetl  us  to  sources  from 
whence  accurate  and  interesting  information  on  the  subject  may 
be  drawn. 

Mr.  Anaya  has  divided  his  historical  sketch,  we  think  some¬ 
what  arbitrarily,  into  four  eras :  the  first  extending  from  the 
date  of  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  which  our  author  informs  us  is  the 
earliest  work  extant  in  the  Castilian  language,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  second,  which  he  calls  the  golden 
age,  comprehending  the  long  period  of  184  years,  during  which 
the  valour  and  gemus  of  Spain  spread  the  influence  of  her  arms 
and  literature  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  reflected  a 
glory  on  her  name  which  no  time  will  efface.  On  this  era  Mr. 
Anaya  dwells  with  a  praiseworthy,  because  a  patriotic  exulta¬ 
tion.  The  succeeding  period,  from  1684  to  the  present  time,  is 
divided  by  our  author  into  two  arbitrary  and  ill-defined  epochs  ;• 
the  first  of  which  he  has  designed  by  the  decline,  and  the  second 
by  the  revival  of  letters.  For  this  fast  division  we  are  unable  to 
discover  any  sufficient  reason.  No  sudden  or  great  revolution 
(until  the  late  war)  has,  during  that  jxiriod,  occurred,  to  ^ve  a 
new  direction  to  the  thoughts  or  writings  of  the  nation.  Nor 
has  any  author  of  that  transcendent  popularity  appeared,*  who 
could  imprint  his  individual  ideas  or  style  on  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  give  his  own  name  and  character  to  the  age 
in  which  he  flourished. 

Mr.  Anaya  has  introduced  into  the  second  period  of  his  sketch, 
a  fanciful  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Castilian  language, 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  first  era.  His  credulity  has 
here,  in  many  instances,  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  several  errors.  We,  for  instance,  cannot  believe 
that  there  were  schools  founded  in  Spain  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  we  have 
much  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Mariana  and 
Aristotle,  whether  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  was  the  first  inha¬ 
bitant  in  Spain ;  or  whether  the  Phenicians,  trading  beyond  the 
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Pillars  of  Hercules,  ever  made  use  of  silver  anchors  in  the  navi, 
gation  of  their  ships. 

The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Anaya’s  work,  contuns  a  list 
(which  neither  is  nor  professes  to  be  complete)  of  the  principal 
S])anish  authors  who  have  written  on  various  branches  of  histo- 
rj',  romance,  di\'inity,  polite  literature,  and  poetry,  connected 
together,  with  some  remarks  on  the  success  and  merit  of  the  na. 
tional  style  in  each  of  these  departments. 

It  is  not  perhaps  known  to  many  general  readers,  that  Spain 
possesses  a  more  valuable  collection  of  old  chronicles  in  her  own 
language  than  almost  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  ot  this  remark,  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  valu- 
able  collection  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  and 
to  the  prefaces  by  which  that  collection  has  been  enriched  by  D. 
Eugenio  de  Llaguno  Amirola,  to  whom  the  care  of  editing  most 
of  the  works  therein  contained  was  as.signed.  With  all  these  me¬ 
moirs,  however,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  only  one  historian  of 
the  Spanish  annals  previous  to  the  union  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
We  ^lude  to  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  who,  however,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  peculiar  merit,  has  nevCT, 
we  believe,  been  a  popular  writer.  Indeed  we  much  question, 
whether  almost  any  of  our  present  readers  ever  made  use  of  his 
history,  except  as  a  book  oi  reference,  or  for  an  account  of  some 
particular  period ;  and  even  in  the  days  when  our  ancestors  were 
more  wont  to  read  through  historical  folios  than  their  degene¬ 
rate  descendants  now  are,  the  task  of  perusing  Mariana  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  often  undertaken. 

In  judging  of  this  author  as  a  Spanish  writer,  it  is  of  course 
only  his  history,  or  rather  the  Spanish  edition  of  his  history, 
which  falls  under  our  criticism.  On  this  great  work  we  shml 
now'  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  may  not  be  altogether  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  a  general  reader.  Its  first  and  most  obvious  fault  is  a 
love  of  fable,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  of  very  dull  fable,  which,  to¬ 
other  with  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  history,  fills  the  first 
four  books,  and  deters  and  disgusts  the  reader  at  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  work.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  credit,  this 
taste  does  not  stop  here,  but  accompanies  him  through  the  whole 
of  his  book.  The  story  of  Count  Julian's  daughter  is  related 
■without  any  hesitation  or  doubt ;  and  we  meet  with  prodigies 
and  miracles  in  every  battle,  and  at  almost  every  death.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  all  this  romance,  which  must  in  truth  be  attributed  to  the 
age  and  nation  rather  than  the  man,  and  which,  like  the  speeches 
in  ancient  writers,  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing 
the  narrative,  rather  than  to  produce  belief,  Mariana  does  not 
want  judgment,  and,  on  most  disputed  points  of  history,  he  may 
be  foDowed  as  a  cautious  and  safe  guide. 
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His  characteristic  merit,  which,  indeed,  peculiarly  belongs  to 
historians  of  his  order,  is  impartiality.  He  relates  things  as 
they  were ;  he  palliates  no  crimes ;  he  embraces  no  faction ;  he 
is  not  the  advocate  of  any  cause.  His  reflections,  where  he 
makes  them,  arc  justified  by  the  facts  on  which  they  are  found¬ 
ed  ;  and  do  not  seem  to  be  biassed  by  his  personal  or  party  fc>cl- 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  celebrated,  and  much  ca¬ 
lumniated*  political  work,  will  not  wonder  to  find  in  Mariana  the 
strenuous  defender  of  rational  liberty  agmnst  the  tyranny  of  the 
crown ;  but  there  are  others  of  our  readers  who  perhaps  may 
be  surprised  to  discover  in  a  Jesuit  the  determined  exposer  and 
enemy  of  the  vices  and  encroachments  of  the  Church.  It  is 
difficult  to  single  out  particular  passages  for  the  grounds  of  an 
opinion  which  is  founded  rather  on  a  general  impression  of  the 
whole  work ;  but,  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  advanced,  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  the  candour  with  which  he  so  often  ex¬ 
poses  the  crimes  of  individual  churchmen,  and  seems  to  approve 
of  the  authority  of  the  civil  government  exercised  in  their  punish- 

Iment.  (v.  1.  xiii.  c.  3 ;  1.  xvii.  c.  6.)  The  temper,  also,  with 
which  lie  relates  the  resistance  of  the  monarch  to  papal  censure 
and  interference,  so  different  from  the  spirit  which  animates 
some  ecclemastical  writers  of  his  age,  is  extremely  remarkable, 
(v.  1.  x\'ii.  cc.  3.  and  7.) 

The  prolixity  for  which  this  author  has  been  reprehended,  is, 

I  we  think,  rather  apparent  than  real.  Indeed,  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  object  to  him  for  an  opposite  extreme,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  that  his  details  of  important  transactions  w'ant  that  minute¬ 
ness  and  circumstantiality  which  distinguishes  the  historian  from 
the  annalist ;  and  we  do  not  know  any  writer  who  is  less  apt  to 
Indulge  in  long  and  extraneou.s  reflections.  It  must  be  confess¬ 
ed,  indeed,  that  he  has  recorded  far  too  many  unimportant  events 
which  had  no  influence  on  the  general  history  of  the  time ;  but 
we  think  that  his  occasional  tediousness  aiises  chiefly  from  the 
continual  breaking  off  and  interruption  of  his  narrative,  which  is 
caused  by  a  circumstance  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude. 

There  are  two  obstacles  which  render  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  very  general  interest  to  the  early  history  of  Spiain. 
The  first  of  these  arises  from  the  almost  inextricable  confusion 
produced  by  the  incessant  wars  and  alliances,  temporary  unions 
and  separations,  of  the  Christian  and  Moorish  petty  kingdoms 
amongst  themselves,  which  imposes  on  the  historian  the  most 
difficult  of  all  tasks — that  of  carrying  on  so  many  separate  and 
independent  threads  at  the  same  time,  without  breaking  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  his  design.  Mariana  has  scarcely  endeavoured  to  obviate 
*  Dc  llcgc  et  Itegb  Inst. 
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this  difficulty ;  and,  accordingly,  his  General  History  has,  in 
most  places,  degenerated  into  a  number  of  particular  chronicles, 
without  any  mutual  connection  or  interest.  Father  Orleans 
and  his  continuators,  in  their  Revolutions  (TEspa^e^  have  at. 
tempted  to  blend  tlie  annals  of  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  into  one 
general  narrative ;  but  they  have  not,  we  think,  succeeded  in  the 
execution  of  their  design. 

Another  circumstance  which  takes  away  from  our  interest  in 
the  history  of  Spain,  is  the  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
in  which  she  remained  from  the  8th  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  The  histories  of  the  Empire,  Italy,  France,  and  even 
of  this  island,  are  so  connected  and  interwoven  together  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  downwards,  that  every  reader  of 
general  history  must  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  them 
all.  The  revolutions,  too,  which  occur  in  one  age,  are  so  con¬ 
nected,  either  as  causes  or  consequences  of  those  of  subsequent 
or  preceding  eras,  that  the  mind  is  carried  on  from  one  to 
another ;  and  our  curiosity  receives  a  fresh  stimulus  at  every 
step  of  our  progress.  WiUi  Spain,  however,  the  case  is  other- 
wise.  She  remained  divided  from  the  great  republic  of  Europe, 
occupied  in  her  own  revolutions ;  and  her  history  has  scarcdy 
any  connection  with  that  of  other  countries  before  the  period, 
when  his  own  wisdom,  and  the  arms  of  the  great  captain,  rtused  I 
the  Catholic  king  to  an  evident  superiority  over  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  which  made  him  at  once  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  1 

We  know  that  the  sovereignty  which  the  kings  of  Arragon 
had  obtained  in  Sicily  more  than  two  centuries  previous  to  tliit 
period,  may  be  instanced  as  an  objection  to  the  above  remarks; 
out,  in  point  of  fact,  the  double  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  appears  to  have  produced  no  political  union,  and  very  little 
intercourse,  between  the  two  nations.  And  we  believe  the  read¬ 
der  of  Italian  history  seldoni  has  occasion  to  turn  to  that  of 
Arragon  to  illustrate  or  explain  the  jx)litics  of  Sicily. 

There  is  one  short  period,  however,  in  Spanish  history,  to 
which  these  observations  do  not  apply.  We  allude  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  transferred  the  crown  of  Castile  from  Peter  the 
Cruel  to  Henry  of  Trastamar,  which  is  important  in  itself,  be¬ 
cause  its  effect  was  to  establish,  and  even  to  consolidate,  the  mo- 
narchy,  and  it  is  doubly  interesting  to  us  on  account  of  the 
part  acted  in  it  by  our  national  hero,  the  Black  Prince.  For 
an  entertaining  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  this  period  and 
the  succeeding  reigns,  we  refer  tlie  reader  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Peter  Lopez  de  Ayala,  in  the  collection  already  mentioned,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Royal  Academy  ofTIistory  at  Madrid.  As  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  style,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  \ye  shall 
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here  introduce  his  narrative  of  the  interview  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  tlie  French  Marshal  Andrehen,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Najara,  which  was  so  glorious  to  the 
English  arms. 

«Otro  dia  Domingo  despues  de  la  batalla  fueron  trudos  delante  del 
Key  Don  Pedro  e  del  Principe  todos  los  Caballeros  que  eran  presos, 
por  quanto  el  Rey  Don  Pedro  decia  que  avia  trato  con  el  Principe, 

3ue  dgunos  dellos,  contra  los  quales  4l  pasara  por  sentencia,  que  le 
ebian  ser  entregados  para  facer  dellos  justicia.  £  entre  todos  los 
otros  fueron  y  traidos  los  Estrangeros  que  se  acaescieron  en  la  batalla 
de  la  parte  del  Rey  Don  Enrique,  entre  los  quales  iu^  traido  el  Ma- 
riscal  de  Audenehw  *,  que  era  Frances  de  Picirdia,  muy  buen  Cabal¬ 
lero,  que  fue  preso  en  esta  batalla,  i  era  Mariscal  de  Francia.  E 
quando  el  Principe  vio  al  Mariscal  llamole  traydor  e  fementido,  e  que 
merescia  muerte.  E  el  Mariscal  respondio:  ^Senor:  sodes  fijo  de 
Rey,  e  non  vos  respondo  tan  complidamente  como  debo  en  este  caso ; 
pero  non  so  traydor,  nin  fementido.’  E  el  Principe  dixo  al  Mariscal, 
si  queria  estar  a  juicio  de  Caballeros  con  el  sobre  esto,  e  que  el  gc  lo 

?rovaria  que  era  asi.  E  el  Mariscal  dixo  que  si.  E  desque  el 
'rincipe  ovo  comido  pusieron  doce  Caballeros,  quatro  Ingleses, 
6  quatro  de  Guiana,  e  quatro  Bretones  por  jueces :  e  el  Mariscal  fui 
y  traido,  e  dixole  el  Principe :  *  Mariscal  de  Audenehan :  vos  sabedes 
bien  que  en  la  batalla  de  Pitefus  que  yo  vend,  do  fue  preso  el  Rey 
Don  Juan  de  Francia,  vos  fuistes  prisionero,  e  vos  tuve  en  mi  poder, 
6  vos  puse  d  asaz  pcquena  rendicion,  e  me  feciste  ple)rto  e  omenage, 
sopeno  de  traydor  e  de  fementido,  que  si  non  fuesc  con  cl  Rey  de 
Francia  vuestro  senor,  6  con  alguno  de  su  linage  de  la  Flor  de  Lis, 
vos  non  armariedes  contra  el  Rey  de  Inglaterra  mi  padre  e  mi  senor, 
nin  contra  mi  persona,  fasta  que  toda  vuestra  rendicion  fuese  pagada ; 
la  qual  fasta  aqui  npn  es  pagada,  e  hoy  non  fuc  en  esta  batalla  el  Rey 
de  Francia  vuestro  senor,  nin  alguno  de  su  linage  de  la  Flor  de  Lis,  e 
veo  vos  armado  de  todas  vuestras  armas  contra  mi,  e  non  avedes  aun 
pagado  vuestra  rendicion,  segund  lo  posistes  conraigo.  E  por  tanto 
digo  que  vos  avedes  falsa^  el  omenage  que  me  fecistes,  por  lo  qual 
sodes  caido  en  mal  caso :  otrosi  avedes  falsado  la  fe,  por  lo  qual  sodes 
fementido,  pues  non  avedes  complido  lo  que  prometistes  sobre  vuestra 
fe  en  esta  razon,  segund  dicho  he.*  E  a  muchos  Caballeros  de  los 
que  y  estaban  les  pesaba,  teniendo  que  el  Mariscal  tenia  mal  pleyto,  c 
non  se  le  podia  escusar  la  muerte ;  ca  todos  le  querian  bien,  porque 
era  buen  Caballero,  i  lo  fuera  siempre :  e  era  en  edad  de  sesenta  anos, 
6  mas.  E  desque  el  Principe  ovo  dicho  su  razon  delante  los  doce  Ca¬ 
balleros  jueces  de  este  pleyto,  dixo  el  Mariscal  de  Audenehan  asi  al 
Principe :  “  Senor :  con  humil  reverencia  yo  vos  pregunto,  si  vos 
place  de  decir  mas  contra  mi  desto  que  avedes  dicho  debmte  estos  Ca¬ 
balleros  que  vos  ordenastes  en  este  pleyto.'  E  el  Principe  le  dixo  que 
non.  Estonce  el  Mariscal  dixo  asi ;  *  Senor :  yo  vos  suplico  que  non 
ayades  enojo  de  mi  por  yo  decir  de  mi  derecho,  pues  este  fccho  toca 


*  D'Andrehcn  or  D'Eadreghea. 
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en  mi  fama  e  en  mi  verdad.’  E  el  Principe  dixo,  que  seguramente  lo 
dixese  :  que  este  era  fecho  de  Caballeros  k  de  guerra,  4  era  razen  ca- 
da  uno  defender  su  fama  e  su  verdacL  E  estonce  dixo  el  Mariscal  al 
Principe  asi :  *  Senor :  verdad  es  que  yo  fui  preso  en  la  batalla  de  Pi- 
teus  do  mi  senor  el  Rey  de  Francia  fue  preso:  e  es  verdad,  senor,  que 
yo  VOS  fice  pleyto  e  omenage,  6  vos  di  mi  fe,  que  non  me  armase  con¬ 
tra  el  Rey  de  Inglaterra,  nin  contra  vos,  fasta  que  toda  mi  rendicioo 
fuese  ])agada,  la  qual  aun  non  he  pagado ;  salvo  si  me  armase  con  el 
Rey  de  Francia  mi  senor  viniendo  el  por  su  cuerpo,  6  con  alguno  6 
algunos  de  su  linage  de  la  Flor  de  Lis.  E.  senor,  yo  veo  bien  que  mi 
.senor  el  Rey  de  Francia  non  es  aqui,  nin  ninguno  de  su  linage  de  la 
Flur  de  Lis ;  pero  con  todo  esto  yu  non  so  caido  en  mal  caso,  nin  fe- 
raentido ;  ca  yo  non  me  arme  hoy  contra  vos,  que  vos  non  sodes  hoy 
aqui  cl  cabo  desta  batalla,  ca  el  Capitan  6  cabo  desta  batalla  es  el  Rey 
Don  Pedro,  c  a  sus  gages  e  a  su  sueldo  como  asoldadado  e  gagero  ve- 
nides  vos  aqui  el  dia  de  hoy,  6  non  venides  como  mayor  desta  hueste. 
E.  asi,  senor,  pues  vos  non  sodes  cabo  desta  batalla,  salvo  gagero  i 
asoldadado,  yo  non  fice  yerro  en  me  armar  el  dia  de  hoy ;  pues  non 
me  arme  contra  vos,  salvo  contra  el  Rey  Don  Pedro,  que  es  el  Capi¬ 
tan  mayor  de  vuestra  partida,  e  cuya  es  la  requesta  desta  batalla.'  E 
Jos  doce  Caballeros  jueces  que  el  Principe  ordenara  para  oir  6  librar 
este  pleyto,  segund  dicho  avemos,  entendieron  quel  Mariscal  deciara- 
zon,  e  se  defendia  como  Caballero :  6  dixeron  al  Principe,  que  el  Ma¬ 
riscal  respondia  bien,  e  con  derecho :  6  dieronle  por  quito  de  la  acu- 
sacion  que  el  Principe  le  facia.  E  al  Principe  e  a  todos  los  Caballe¬ 
ros  plogo  mucho  que  el  Mariscal  toviera  buena  razon  para  se  escu- 
sar,  porque  era  buen  Caballero.  E  fue  muy  notada  la  razon  que  el 
Mariscal  dixo;  e  por  esta  sentencia  se  libraban  despues  qualesquier 
pleytos  semejantes  deste  en  las  partidas  do  avia  guerra,  6  acaescia  caso 
semejante”  *. 

In  the  18th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  we  find  a  similar  anec- 

*  Trant/afioit.— -On  Sundsy,  the  day  aAer  the  battle,  all  the  knights  who  had  been 
taken  were  brought  before  King  Peter  and  the  Prince,  because  the  King  said  he  had 
an  agreement  with  the  Prince,  that  some  of  them,  against  whom  he  was  to  pass  sen¬ 
tence,  should  be  delivered  to  him,  that  justice  might  be  executed  on  them.  Amongst 
the  rest,  all  the  strangers  who  had  been  taken  in  the  battle,  on  the  side  of  Henry,  were 
brought  out,  amongst  whom  was  the  Marshal  of  Audeneham,  a  Frenchman  of  Picar¬ 
dy,  a  good  knight,  and  a  marshal  of  France,  who  was  made  prisoner  in  this  battle. 
And  when  the  Prince  saw  the  Marshal,  he  called  him  traitor  and  disloyal,  and  that 
he  deserved  death.  And  the  Marshal  answered,  **  Sir,  you  are  the  son  of  a  king,  and 
1  cannot  answer  you  so  respectfully  as  1  ought  on  this  point ;  nevertheless,  I  am  neither 
t  raitor  nor  disIoyaL”  And  the  Prince  asked  the  Marshal  if  he  were  willing  to  stand 
by  the  judgment  of  the  knights  that  were  present,  and  that  he  would  prove  that  be 
was  so  ?  And  the  Marshal  answered  that  he  was  ready.  And,  when  the  Prince  had 
dined,  they  chose  twelve  knights,  four  l-'nglish,  four  Gascons,  and  four  Britons,  far 
judges.  And  the  Marshal  was  brought  out ;  and  the  Prince  said  to  him,  “  Marshal  of 
Audensham,  you  know  well,  that,  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  where  1  conquered,  and 
when  your  king,  John  of  P'rance,  was  taken,  you  were  made  prisoner.  And  I  had  you 
in  ray  power,  and  I  put  you  at  a  small  ransom,  and  you  made  an  engagement  ind  ho¬ 
mage  with  me,  under  pain  of  being  a  traitor  and  forsworn,  that  if  it  was  not  with  the 
King  of  P'rance,  your  master,  or  with  some  of  the  blood  of  the  Pleur  de  Lis,  you 
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dote  of  a  very  *  celebrated  commander,  who  was  also  made  pri¬ 
soner  in  die  same  batde,  shewing,  in  a  curious  light,  the  chival¬ 
rous  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  honour  with  which  the  galLant 
knights  of  those  days  observed  their  parole.  It  is  related  with 
much  minuteness,  and  somewhat  diiferenUy  and  more  favour¬ 
ably  to  the  Black  Prince,  than  the  account  given  by  other  histo- 


would  not  take  ann*  against  the  King  of  England,  my  lord  and  father,  nor  against 
myselfi  until  your  whole  ransom  were  paid,  which  is  not  yet  paid.  And  tlie  King  of 
France,  your  master,  is  not  now  in  this  battle,  nor  any  of  his  blood  of  the  Fleur  de 
Lis ;  and  1  tee  you  armed  srith  all  your  arms  against  me ;  and  your  raasom  is  not 
ytt  paid  as  you  were  bound  to  me.  And,  for  thi^,  I  say  that  you  have  been  false  tu 
the  homage  which  you  did  me,  by  whidi  you  have  incurred  the  penalty.  Y ou  have 
also  broken  your  faitli,  by  which  you  are  forsworn,  since  you  liave  not  fulfilled  what 
you  promised  on  your  honour,  as  I  have  said  ”  And  many  of  the  knights  present, 
ttimhiiig  that  the  .Marshal  had  a  bad  cause,  and  could  not  defend  himself  from  death, 
were  grieved ;  fA  they  arished  him  well,  as  he  was,  and  had  always  been,  a  true 
knight ;  and  he  was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  And  when  the  Prince  had 
fim^ed  his  accusation  before  the  twelve  knights,  who  were  judges  of  this  cause, 
the  Marshal  of  Audeneham  spoke  thus  to  the  Prince :  *•  Sir,  I  demand,  with 

humble  reverence,  if  you  are  pleased  to  say  more  against  me  than  you  have  now 
aid  before  the  Knights,  whom  you  have  made  judges  of  this  complaint?”  And  the 
Prince  havmg  answered.  Not,  the  .Mardial  said,  **  Sir,  I  entreat  that  you  will 
not  bear  anger  against  me  for  defending  my  right,  since  this  accusation  touches  my 
kme  and  my  truth.  And  the  Prince  told  him  that  he  might  speak  with  security ; 
for  this  was  an  afiair  of  knighthood  and  arms  and  that  it  was  reasonable  that 
every  one  should  defend  his  own  fame  and  truth.  'Fhen  the  .Marshal  said  to  the 
Prince,  “  Sir,  it  is  true  that  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  when  my  mas¬ 
ter,  the  King  of  F'rance,  was  taken ;  and  it  is  true.  Sir,  that  I  engaged  and  did  ho¬ 
mage  to  you,  and  gave  you  my  word  that  I  would  not  bear  arms  against  the  King  of 
England,  or  against  you,  till  my  whole  ransom  were  paid,  which  I  have  not  yet  paid, 
only  if  the  King  of  F'rance,  my  master,  coming  in  person,  should  arm  me,  or  any 
of  his  blood  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis  And,  Sir,  I  see  truly  that  the  King  of  F'rance, 
my  master,  it  not  here,  nor  any  of  his  blood  of  the  (-  leur  de  Lis  But,  with  all  this, 

I  have  not  incurred  the  penalty,  nor  am  I  forsworn  ;  for  I  did  not  bear  arms  to-day 
against  you.  You  are  not  here  the  chief  of  this  battle ;  for  tlie  captain-in-chief  ot'  this 
army  is  King  Pedro,  and  you  are  here  to-day  as  a  mercenary  at  hm  wages  and  m  his 
pay  ;  and  you  do  not  come  at  the  leader  of  this  army.  And  thus.  Sir,  since  you  are 
not  the  commander,  but  only  a  hired  auxiliary,  1  dkl  not  do  wrong  to  bear  arms  to¬ 
day  ;  since  1  did  not  fight  against  you,  but  against  King  Pedro,  who  is  the  general  of 
your  side,  and  in  whose  cause  we  fight”  And  the  twelve  knights,  whom  the  Prince  had 
appointed  judges  to  hear  and  determine  this  complains  ns  we  have  mentioned,  thought 
t^  the  Marshal  was  justified,  and  defended  himself  like  a  knight  And  they  said  to 
the  Prince  that  the  Marshal  answered  well,  and  with  reason  ;  and  they  acquitted  him 
of  the  accusation  which  the  Prince  had  brought  against  him.  And  the  Prince  and  all 
the  knights  rejoiced  that  the  .Marshal  had  excused  himself ;  for  he  was  a  true  knight 
And  the  Mar^al's  defence  became  famous.  And  this  sentence  decided  all  questions 
in  wars  where  the  like  occurred. 

•  The  readers  of  these  chronicles  will  sometimes  be  puzzled  to  discover  their  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  ortht^raphy  of  the  Spaniard.  Who,  for  instance,  would  at  first 
sight  recc^ize  the  celebratkl  Dc  Guescliw  under  the  disguise  of  Mosck  Bel- 
tban  de  t.LAQUiN  ?  And  we  should  be  obliged  to  any  of  our  antiquaries,  who  will 
inform  us  in  what  part  of  Cornwall  we  are  to  look  for  the  sea-port  of  **  Chita."  We 
suspect  that  •*  ntona”  and  “  Isla  Duy”  (in  the  Cronica  del  Conde  Pero  Nino,  c.  88.) 
are  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  great  difiiculty 
in  reconciling  this  interpretation,  either  with  the  names  or  with  the  account  our  author 
gives  of  tlieii  situation. 
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rians.  But  we  must  refrain  from  extracting  it  on  account  of  its 
length ;  for,  as  our  readers  may  see  from  the  above  quotation, 
our  worthy  annalist  does  not  upon  any  occasion  abridge  the  di¬ 
alogues  of  his  heroes. 

As  Ayala  was  probably  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  here  de- 
scribed,  (being  himself  also  amongst  the  prisoners  at  Najara,) 
his  account  is  extremely  valuable.  But  he  is  accused  by  Mariana, 
(Ixvii.c.  10.)  perhaps  not  altogether  unjustly,  ofa  bias  unfavourable 
to  his  legitimate  monarch,  whose  cause  he  had  deserted.  It  inav 
be  interesting  to  our,  readers  to  compare  the  style  and  matter  of 
this  chronicle  with  the  memoirs  of  Ph.  de  Comines,  who,  like 
Ayala,  describes  the  history  of  his  own  time  and  occurrences, 
in  which  he  acted  a  principal  part ;  and  there  is  also  this  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  Iretween  them,  that  they  both  deserted  the  side 
which  M'as  ultimately  unsuccessful,  and  still  continue  to  enjoy  a 
well  merited  reputation  for  candour  and  honesty,  notwithstanding 
their  political  tergiversation,  The  Spanish  annalist  has  this  ai 
vantage  over  the  French,  that  he  appears  really  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  a  sincere  attachment  to  his  patron,  Henry  of  Trastamar, 
who,  with  all  his  crimes,  was  certainly  a  much  more  agreeable 
master  than  Louis  XI. 

The  connection  between  the  loyalists  and  England,  which  this 
revolution  produced,  was  not  soon  broken,  and  gave  occasion  in 
a  subsequent  reign  to  the  brilliant  expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
which  placed  two  English  princesses  on  the  thrones  of  Castile  and 
Portugal.  The  reigning  family  in  Spain  were,  however,  never 
fully  reconciled  to  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  the  very  en¬ 
tertaining  chronicle  of  Pero  Nino,  the  reader  will  find  a  curious 
account  of  a  combinetl  Spanish  and  French  expedition  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV,  agmnst  the  coast  of  England. 

In  treating  of  Spanish  historians,  it  would  be  unpardonable  m 
us  to  omit  mentioning  D.  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  whose 
history  of  tlie  Moorish  rebellion  is,  by  many  Castilian  authors, 
considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  historical  composition  in 
their  language.  Nor  is  this  reputation  unmerited ;  for,  in  the 
propriety  of  his  style,  liveliness  of  his  narrative,  candour  of  his 
jud^ent,  and,  amive  all,  in  the  tone  of  honour  and  morality 
which  he  never  forgets,  few  authors  in  any  language  surpass 
Mendoza.  We  should  refer  the  reader  to  his  introduction  to 
the  work,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  the  rebellion ;  and  to  the 
account  in  his  third  book,  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Abcn 
Humeya,  if  we  were  not  sure  that  his  work  is  already  familiar  to 
almost  all  Spanish  scholars. 

Of  the  numerous  historians  of  the  conquest  of  America,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much,  as  their  characters  are 
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for  the  most  part  pretty  correctly  drawn  by  Dr.  Robertson,  but 
we  believe,  their  general  fidelity  and  accuracy  is  now  allowed  to 
be  greater  than  that  historian  is  sometimes  disposed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Of  the  work  of  Munoz,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  we  have 
heard  from  various  quarters  much  commendation,  but  we  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  it  in  this  country  *. 

Our  remarks  on  the  authors  in  otlier  branches  of  literature 
must  necessarily  be  short.  There  is  one  class  indeed,  (we  mean 
the  divines  and  moralists,)  which  offers  an  ample  anti  new  field 
for  criticism,  anti  in  which  we  are  firmly  persuatled  some  of  the 
brightest  sparks  ami  mtsst  striking  peculiarities  of  Sjmnish  genius 
are  to  be  found.  But  their  high  mysticism  anti  tram  of  thinking 
are  now  so  completely  obsolete,  that  we  are  afrjud  it  woultl  be  vain 
and  fruitless  to  recommend  our  readers  to  explore  tlie  tomes  of 
casuistry  and  spirituality,  which  tmce  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Who,  now,  reotls  the  V  ida  Interior  of  Palaibx,  or  the 
Sj’ndmlo  of  Fr.  Luiz  of  Granatla  even  the  spiritual  letters  of 
Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  have  lost  their  once  enthusia.stic  admir¬ 
ers.  And  the  Exercicios  of  Rodrigues,  and  the  Perfecta  Casada 
of  Fr.  Luis  of  Leon,  sleep  together  undisturbed,  on  tlm  dusty 
shelves  of  the  few  libraries  in  which  they  are  to  l)e  fount!. 

Of  the  novels  and  romances  for  which  Spain  is  deservt^ly  so  ce- 
Icbratctl,  w-e  have  not  room  to  say  much — but  we  cannot  pass  over 
in  total  silence,  the  author,  u]x>n  whose  fame  alone  the  literary  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  native  country,  amongst  foreigners,  once  rested ;  an 
author  w'ho  has  so  constantly  bt^n  imitated,  so  seldom  lieen 
equalled,  and  who,  perhaps,  is  the  only  one  of  his  countrymen, 
who  has  caught  the  pure  and  genuine  spirit  of  nature.  Of  Don 
Quixotte,  Mr.  Anaya  says : 

"  The  merits  of  this  work  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessarj 
to  mention  them  here.  Nevertheless,  I  will  add,  to  what  has  been 
•aid  upon  the  subject,  that  many  of  its  I)eautie9  still  remain  to  be  dis¬ 
covert,  since  it  must  be  supposetl  that  the  object  of  Cervantes  was  not 
merely  to  criticise  books  of  chivalry,  but  that  he  also  had  in  view  the 
manners  of  His  time,  which  lie  did  not  dare  to  descrilie  more  openlv. 
If  we  had  the  key  to  tliese  secrets,  the  excellence  of  tliis  work  would 
be  much  more  apparent.”  Pp.  48,  49. 

If  by  this  we  are  to  understand,  that  this  celebrated  work  con¬ 
tains  a  political  allusion,  or  that  the  characters  introduced  are  in- 


*  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  coUection  of  Spanish 
books  in  the  library  beli>nging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  this  city,  should  be  so 
small  and  defective.  Sunly  that  learned  body  will  soon  be  induced  to  add  to  their 
aollectioa  a  class  of  authors  who  are  now  so  generally  read. 
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tended  to  represent  individuals,  we  must  enter  our  decided  dissent 
from  the  opinion.  The  merit  of  Cervantes  does  not  consist  in  co- 
vered  meanings,  or  personal  satyr,  and  its  keip  is  not  to  be  found 
in  obscure  comments,  but  in  the  human  heart.  The  great  and 
peculiar  excellence  of  his  manners  is  their  universality,  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression,)  which  makes  them  to  be  understood  and 
relished  by  every  nation,  and  in  every  age.  Had  he  drawn  from 
individuals,  his  fame  would  have  passed  away  with  the  fashion 
of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote ;  but  every  page  of  his  work 
shews  that  he  represented  nature  alone.  His  inn-keepers,  his 
felons,  his  clowns,  almost  all  his  characters  might  be  moved  to 
another  country,  or  a  distant  age,  without  losing  any  of  their  ef¬ 
fect.  We  question  whether  the  author  of  Waverley  himself  has 
ever  given  us  a  more  natural  or  plea.sing  specimen  of  the  lan< 
guage  of  low  life,  as  it  does  stiU,  and  always  did  exist,  than  is  to 
l)e  found  in  the  letters  of  Teresa  Panza  to  her  husband,  and  to 
the  duchess. 

We  were  disappointed  to  find,  that  Mr.  Anaya  has  given  no 
account  of  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  allegories,  the  Mondo 
dc  dentro  of  Gracian.  This  author  has  been  described  by  Pere 
liouhours  as  incomprehensible  in  all  his  writings,  and  in  the 
work  we  have  mentioned,  he  seems  to  have  put  on  a  double  cloke, 
and  out-herod’s  Herod.  Yet,  it  is  written  with  such  a  degree 
of  spirit,  and  an  unpleasing  and  extravagant  fiction  is  dressed 
up  with  so  many  circumstances,  and  told  wdth  so  much  gravity, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  command  attention. 

Of  Spanish  poetry  we  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing ;  for  since 
Ix)rd  Holland’s  essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Lopez  de  Vega, 
has  made  English  readers  familiar  with  its  history  and  character, 
any  remarks  of  ours  on  the  subject  would  be  unnecessary  and 
impertinent.  , 

Mr.  Anaya  has,  of  course,  excluded  Portuguese  authors  from 
a  work  which  is  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  purity 
of  the  Castilian  language.  The  sister  tongues,  however,  should 
go  together,  and  it  is  perhaps  doing  justice  to  neither  to  consider 
them  separately.  But  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  may  })erhaps 
at  some  future  jieriod  return. 
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Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Joiix 
Howard  the  Philanthropist ;  compiled from,  his  own  diary,  in 
the  possession  of  his  Jamily,  his  confidential  Letters,  the  com¬ 
munications  of  his  surviving  relatives  and  friends,  and  other 
authentic  sources  of  information.  By  James  Baldwin 
Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,,  Barrister  at  Law.  Rest 
Fenner,  Paternoster  Row.  Pp.  690.  Quarto.  1818. 

There  is  no  object  contemplated  with  purer  pleasure,  or  more 
unmixed  admiration,  than  the  individu^,  who,  in  the  limited 
circle  of  his  village  or  neighbourhood,  renders  himself  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  the  dispenser  of  blessings,  and  the  reliever  of  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  his  fellow  creatures.  When  again,  we  behold 
another,  who  is  amply  possessed  of  the  means  of  doing  good,  ex¬ 
tending  the  sphere  of  his  benevolence  from  his  own  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  his  country  ;  these  exalted  feelings  expand  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  that  calls  tliein  into  action,  and 
ve  readily  confer  on  him  the  title  of  a  true  patriot.  But  when 
we  behold  a  man  of  more  aspiring  mind,  pursuing  a  still  loftier 
flight— considering  himself  as  the  brother  of  his  species,  embrac¬ 
ing  within  the  grasp  of  his  benevolence  the  whole  family  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  alike  profuse  of  fortune  and  prodigal  of  life  in  the 
concerns  of  universal  humanity — we  stand  wrapt  in  astonishment, 
and  hesitate  not  to  place  such  a  man  in  the  order  of  beings  of  a 
superior  nature.  In  this  class  ranks  the  immortal  Howard.  In 
the  portrait  here  drawn,  we  immediately  recognise  the  features 
of  that  character  by  which  he  was  so  pre-eminently  distinguish¬ 
ed,  not  only  from  the  generality  of  men,  but  from  every  other 
man  with  whom  history  has  made  us  acquainted. 

Actions  like  his  have  no  need  of  a  recorder,  for  they  record 
themselves.  The  exertions  he  made  in  the  service  of  mankiiui, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  their  owm  reward,  command  uni¬ 
versal  admiration,  and  can  receive  no  additional  lustre  from  the 
efforts  of  elocpience.  It  is,  however,  advisable,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  ami  example  of  posteritv,  that  distinguished  excellence  of 
every  kind  should  be  worthify  pourtrayed ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  observe,  that  the  t^lsk  of  embalming  the  name  of  Howard  ha« 
fallen  into  hands  in  every  respect  so  well  qualified  for  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  public  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  tribute  ptud  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
inferred  honour  on  human  nature ;  who  travers^  everj*  part 
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of  Europe  to  promote  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity ;  who 
advucatra  its  ^use  with  as  much  firmness  in  the  presence  of 
kings,  as  in  that  of  tlie  humblest  magistrate  ;  who  penetrated  in. 
to  the  depth  of  dungeons  where  his  fellow  men  had  long  lain 
immured;  who  unveiled  the  secrets  of  the  torture  chamber, 
wiped  the  tear  from  the  prisoner’s  eye,  and  ushered  many  a  cap. 
Uve  into  day-light  and  lil)erty. 

If  historians  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  to  record 
the  actions  of  the  heroes,  poets,  and  philosophers  who  have  adcmi- 
ed  the  annals  of  Britain,  they  have  but  celebrated  characters 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  otlier  nations.  In  Howard, 
we  can  boast  a  character  peculiar  to  our  owm.  In  him  we  pos¬ 
sess  a  name  which  stands  alone  in  its  degree  of  excellence,  and 
which  sheds  a  more  distinguished  lustre  on  the  country  that 
gave  him  birth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  honour  which  is  not  shared 
with  any  other  nation. 

Nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  this 
great  man,  than  an  abstract  of  the  work  before  us.  We  shall 
thereby  be  enabled  to  concentrate  the  most  remarkable  ind. 
dents  of  his  life,  and  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  both  ths 
motives  which  led  him  to  enter  on  his  career  of  lienevolence, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  deservedly  attained  to  so  distin. 
guishing  a  title  as  that  of  the  PliilanthrojHst  - 

Noiseless  and  unassuming,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  te- 
nor  of  this  good  man’s  way,  since  it  would  appear  that  neither 
the  place  nor  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  month  or  the  day, 
of  his  birth,  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
But,  according  to  the  best  information,  he  was  born  about 
the  year  1727,  at  Clapton,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney ;  to  whidi 

Elace  his  father  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  pursuit  of  hit 
usiness  as  an  upholsterer  and  carpet-warehouseman  in  Long 
Lane,  Smithfield,  where  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
in  the  way  of  trade.  Mr.  Howard’s  father  was  a  Dissenter  of 
Calvinistic  principles,  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  educate  hit 
son  under  a  preceptor  professing  the  same  religious  tenets :  but 
it  would  appear  that  this  choice  was  not  the  most  fortunate,  as 
Mr.  Howard,  according  to  his  own  account,  spent  seven  years  of 
the  most  important  part  of  his  life,  without  making  any  pro. 
gress-in  his  raucation.  The  loss  of  this  period  was  irreparable. 
He  was  removed  from  this  to  another  establishment,  but  did  not 
supply  the  deficiency  of  his  earlier  education,  as  he  is  known  to 
have  been  a  very  indifferent  grammarian,  even  as  it  respects  the 
proper  construction  of  his  own  language. 


ed  to  him,  and  his  only  sister,  a  considerable  fortune. 
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father’s  will,  he  was  not  to  come  into  the  possession  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  till  he  reached  his  24th  year.  It  was  jMvbably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  father’s  directions  that  he  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  large  wholesale  grocer  in  the  city.  But  his  father  died  before 
his  apprenticeship  expired  ;  and  Jiis  ill  state  of  health,  comlnn- 
ed  with  a  distaste  for  this  line  of  life,  induced  him  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  his  master  for  the  purchase  of  the  remainder  of 
his  time.  The  interest  of  the  money  bequeathed  him  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  set  out  upon  his  travels  to 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  met  with  objects  much  more  conge¬ 
nial  to  his  disposition  than  those  which  he  most  cheerfully  left 
behind  him  inWatling  Street.  In  this  tour  he  acquired  that  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  which  induced  him  not  only  to  embrace  with 
eagerness  every  opportunity  of  contemplating,  with  the  eye  of 
an  enthusiastic  admirer,  the  most  finished  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  but,  as  far  as  his  comparatively  limited 
means  would  allow,  of  becoming  himself  the  possessor  of  some  of 
the  productions  of  genius. 

How  long  he  continued  absent  from  his  native  country  is  unccr- 
Imn,  though  it  was  most  probably  not  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
On  his  return,  the  delicate  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  take 
lodgings  at  Stoke  Newington.  As  he  w’as  supposed  to  be  of  a 
consumjjtive  habit,  he  was  put  upon  a  rigorous  regimen  of  diet, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extraordinary  abstemiousness 
and  indifference  to  the  gratification  of  the  palate,  which  ever  af¬ 
ter  distinguished  him.  At  this  place  he  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and 
engaged,  amongst  other  pursuits,  in  tne  study  of  some  of  the  less 
abstruse  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  the  theory  of 
medicine,  of  which  he  acquir^  a  knowledge  sufficient  to  lie  of 
essential  ser\’ice  to  him  in  his  future  travels,  upon  those  errands 
of  mercy  which  exposed  him  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  infection  from  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  probable,  that  from  his  first  appearance  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
dependence,  his  way  of  thinking  and*  acting  was  marked  by  a 
certain  singularity.  Of  this,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  conse¬ 
quences  was  his  first  marriage,  about  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Whilst  here,  he  experienced,  on  the  part  of  his  landlady,  so 
I  many  marks  of  kind  attention  during  his  sickness,  that,  upon  his 
recovery,  he  was  inducetl,  from  a  grateful  recollection  of  her 
kindness,  contrasted  with  the  utter  want  of  it  in  his  former  resi¬ 
dence,  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand  in  marriage,  though  she 
was  twice  his  age,  extremely  sickly,  and  very  much  his  inferior 
in  point  of  fortune ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  remonstrances  on 
the  impropriety  of  such  an  union,  he  persisted  in  his  design. 
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and  it  took  place.  On  her  death,  three  years  aftenik'ards,  Mr. 
Howard  was  sincerely  afiected  with  his  loss ;  nor  did  he  ever 
fail  to  mention  her  with  respect.  His  liberality  with  re^)ect  to 
pecuniary  concerns  was  early  displayed ;  and  at  no  time  of  hU 
life  does  he  seem  to  have  considered  money  in  any  other  li^t 
than  as  an  instrument  of  procuring  happiness  to  himself  and 
others ;  thus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  he  settled  the 
whole  of  his  wife’s  little  independence  upon  her  sister. 

The  second  chapter  comprehends  the  space  of  time  from  the 
death  of  Mr.  Howard’s  first  wife  to  tliat  of  his  second.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  loss  he  had  now  sustained,  he  determined,  upon 
leaving  England  on  another  tour,  to  divert  his  mind  from  the 
melancholy  reflections  which  that  event  had  occasioned.  But, 
before  his  departure  upon  this  journey,  he  gave  another  proof 
of  the  natural  generosity  of  his  disposition,  by  distributing 
among  the  poorer  house-keepers  of  that  neiglilwurhood  such 
parts  of  the  furniture  of  his  house  as  he  had  no  immediate  occa¬ 
sion  for. 

The  country  he  intended  first  to  visit  w'as  Portugal,  then  ren¬ 
dered  particularly  interesting  by  the  situation  of  its  capital,  still 
smoking  in  ruins  from  the  effects  of  the  tremendous  earthquake 
that  had  recently  shaken  it  to  its  very  foundations.  In  the  way 
thither  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer.  His  captors  used  him  with  great  cruelty.  ^  He  was  cast, 
with  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  into  a  dungeon,  and  suffered 
many  severe  hardships.  He  was  at  length  allowed  to  visit  Eng- 
land,  u{X)n  his  promise  to  return  to  his  captivity,  if  his  own  go- 
vermnent  should  refuse  to  exchange  him  for  a  French  naval  offi¬ 
cer.  This  he  accomplished  without  difficulty.  During  his  capti¬ 
vity  he  had,  according  to  his  own  account,  corresponded  w  ifh  the 
English  prisoners  at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and  Dinnan ;  and  had  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  tlieir  being  treated  with  such  barbarity,  that 
many  hundreds  had  perishea,  and  that  thirty-six  were  buried  in 
a  hole  at  Dinnan  in  one  day.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  himself  refers  the  first  excitement  of  that  attention  to  the 
distres.sed  situation  of  those  of  his  fellow-creatures,  who  were 
sick  and  in  prison,  with  no  one  to  visit  or  relieve  them,  which 
afterwards  so  fully  occupied  the  greater  part  of  sixteen  years  vX 
his  useful  but  most  laborious  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  from  this  disastrous  but 
eventually  fortunate  journey,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  improvement  of  his  estate  at  Cardington,  near  Bed¬ 
ford,  where  he  settled.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  meteortJo- 
gical  observations,  which  he .  followed  up  with  much  assiduity, 
and  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  general  pursuits  of  scienti- 
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fic  informabon  to  procure  his  beinff  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  honour  he  was  elk:ted  on  the  13th,  and  admit¬ 
ted  on  the  20th  of  May,  1756.  Three  short  papers  by  hitn  are 
puUidied  in  the  transactions  of  that  body. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  this  retreat  t^fore  he  formed  a  con¬ 
nection  which  was  at  once  the  immediate  source  of  some  of  the 
sweetest,  and,  in  its  consequences,  an  occaaon  of  some  of  the 
bitterest  moments  of  his  existence ;  namely,  his  very  suitable 
alliance  with  Miss  Henrietta  Leeds,  eldest  Daughter  of  Edward 
Leeds,  Esq.  of  Croxton,  Cambridgeshire,  King's  Serjeant. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  object  of  his  ambition,  that 
the  poor  in  his  village  should  be  the  most  orderly  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  the  neatest  in  their  persons  and  habitations,  and  possessed 
of  the  greatest  share  of  the  comforts  of  life  that  could  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  England.  And,  as  it  was  his  disposition  to 
carry  every  thing  he  undertook  to  the  greatest  pitch  ol‘  perfec¬ 
tion,  so  he  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  effect  this  purpose. 
He  began  by  building  a  numlier  of  neat  cottages  on  his  estate, 
annexing  to  each  a  little  land  for  a  garden,  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences.  In  this  project,  which  might  be  thought  an  object  of 
taste,  as  well  as  of  benevolence,  he  had  the  full  concurrence  of 
lus  excellent  partner. 

The  following  is  the  author’s  account  of  the  inscription  to 
Howard's  memory  in  the  grounds. 

*■  "  I  feel  confident  that  my  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  my 
closing  a  description  of  tlie  house  and  grounds  at  Cardington,  as  de¬ 
signed  and  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Howard  himself,  by 
transcribing  this  inscription  on  a  pedestal,  erected,  in  the  gardens, 
long  since  his  death,  to  commemorate  that  circumstance,  when  I  in¬ 
form  them  that  that  inscription  was  written  by  the  late  Siunuel  Whit¬ 
bread,  Esq.  a  man  of  whom,  from  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  the 
probity  of  his  intentions,  and  the  public  spirit  which  so  decidedly  ac¬ 
tuated  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  he  was 
as  useful  in  his  day  and  generation  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived,  and  to  the  country,  whose  interests  at  least  wished  in  all 
things  to  promote,  as — if  we  can  confine  our  ideas  of  the  services  he 
rendered  to  mankind  to  so  limited  a  sphere  of  their  operation — was 
the  great  philanthropist,  to  whose  unrivalled  merit  he  here  bears  so 
honourable  a  testimony.  Nor  on  the  spot  where  his  public  serviced 
could  be,  and  were  the  best  appreciated,  was  his  loss  less  deeply  felt, 
or  less  sincerely  mourned.  ‘  Never,’  said  poor  old  Joshua  Crockford, 
as  we  stood  by  the  simple  memorial  which  Mr.  Whitbread  had  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  lawn  by  the  side  of  the  house,  to  record  the  fiiithful  attach¬ 
ment  of  an  old  servant  to  the  best  of  masters — his  voice  faultering, 
and  a  tear  starting  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke,  “  Never  shall  1  see  two 
such  men  again !"  and  he  pointed  me  to  the  following  inscription  on 
the  pedestal: 
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*  This  garden  was  formed ;  the  root-house  built ;  and  the  trees, 
which  overshadow  and  adorn,  were  planted  in  the  year  1 762,  by  John  * 

Howard,  the  philanthropist,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  tUs  retire.  ^ 

ment,  before  his  virtuous  energies  were  called  into  action ;  and  be  ' 

.quitted  it  to  become  the  benefactor  of  mankind.’  .( 

■  “  To  this  spot  he  eagerly  returned,  to  pass  the  interval  between 
those  labours  which  ended  in  his  death,  and  have  ensured  to  him  t 
guiltless  and  imperishable  fame. 

“Joshua  Crockford,  whose  hand  put  the  seedlings  into  the  earth 
under  his  master’s  eye,  has  spent  the  intervening  years  in  watching  ■ 
and  assisting  their  growth ;  exhibiting  in  his  narrow  circle,  a  modd 
of  sobriety,  industry,  and  neatness.  ! 

He  still  lives,  in  his  eightieth  year,  faitliful  to  hi.s  duties,  and  i 
strong  to  fulfil  them ;  contented  in  his  station,  pleased  with  his  charge, 
and  full  of  the  remembrance  of  his  beloved  master.” 

In  this  manner  Mr.  Howard  passed  the  tranquil  years  of  his 
settled  residence  at  Cardington  ;  happy  in  himself,  and  the  in.  i 
strument  of  good  to  all  around  him.  But  this  state  was  not  long 
to  continue.  His  domestic  felicity  received  a  fatal  w’ound,  frem 
the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  the  yeai*  1 765,  soon  after  ddi. 
very  of  her  only  child.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how'  much  this  j 
event  must  have  aflected  a  heart  like  his.  Thenceforth  he  was 
attached  to  his  home  only  by  the  duties  annexed  to  it :  of  these, 
the  most  important  was  tlie  education  of  his  infant  .son. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  introduce  us  to  Mr.  Howard 
in  his  retirement,  from  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1765,  to 
his  fourth  excursion  of  pleasure  upon  the  Continent  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1769.  An  account  is  given  us  of  his  treatment  ofhii 
son  during  his  infancy  and  the  earlier  j)eriod  of  his  childhood; 
and  a  view  is  then  taken  of  his  religious  opinions.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  various  extracts  from  his  journal  and  private  memo- 
randa,  together  with  several  letters  to  his  friends  during  his  ab¬ 
sence. 

The  ffh  chapter  brings  Mr.  Howard  Imck  from  his  continen¬ 
tal  tour  in  1770,  and  presents  him  to  us  receiving  the  thanks  ot 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  information  whiwi  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  respecting  the  state  of  j>risons  in  England  in  March 
1774.  In  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Howard  was  nominated  high  she- 
rift*  for  the  county  of  Bedford.  Being  a  dissenter,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessing  an  active  spirit,  and  a  degree  of  xeal  not 
to  be  oDstructed  by  personal  hazard,  he  took  on  himself  the  of¬ 
fice,  without  complj-ing  with  the  legal  condition  of  qualification^ 
trusting,  no  doubt,  to  the  liberal  opinions  which  began  to  pre¬ 
vail,  even  in  those  days,  to  protect  him  from  the  pams  and  pe¬ 
nalties  of  an  act,  which,  in  tinges  as  factious  as  they  were  into¬ 
lerant,  first  found  a  place  upon  our  statute  books.  He  entered 
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upon  his  office,  resolved  to  perform  all  its  duties  with  that 
punctuality  which  marked  his  conduct  in  every  thing  he  under- 
took.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important,  though  least  agree¬ 
able,  is  the  inspection  of  the  prisons  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
this  to  him  was  not  only  an  act  of  duty,  it  interested  him  as  a 
material  concern  of  humanity.  The  first  thing  that  struck  him 
was,  the  enormous  injustice  of  remanding  to  prison,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of feeSi  those  who  had  been  acquitted  or  discharged  with¬ 
out  trial.  As  the  magistrates  of  his  county,  though  willing  to 
redress  the  grievance,  did  not  conceive  themselves  •  possessed  of 
the  power  of  panting  a  remedy,  Mr.  Howard  travelled  into 
some  of  the  neighbouring  counties  in  search  of  a  precedent 
In  chapter  siarthy  we  follow  him  through  a  new  and  untrodden 
path  of  benevolence, — in  his  visits  to  ^1  the  different  gaols  of 
the  kingdom, — and  are  led  to  admire  that  spirit  of  persevering 
scrutiny  which  urged  him  to  inquire  into  every  grievance,  and 
propose  proper  plans  of  reform.  Nor  was  his  zeal  confined  to 
the  larger  institutions  of  this  kind.  Some  peculiarly  deplorable 
objects  coming  within  his  view,  who  had  b^n  brought  from  dif¬ 
ferent  bridewells,  he  was  induced  to  enter  upon  an  examination 
of  these  places  of  confinement  also.*  For  this  purpose,  he  tra¬ 
velled  again  into  the  counties  he  had  before  visit^,  as  well  at 
into  others  which  he  had  not  yet  seen,  inspecting  every  house  of 
correction,  as  well  as  the  city  and  town  gaols.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  Mr.  H.’s  interesting  vo¬ 
lume  on  “  The  State  of  Prisons,”  and  w’ith  a  detail  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  local  defects  and  evils  which  he  found  in  them.  He  car¬ 
ried  on  these  inquiries  with  so  much  assiduity,  that,  as  early  as 
March  1774,  he  was  desired  to  communicate  his  information  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  received  their  thanks ;  an  honour 
rarely  conferred  upon  an  individual  in  a  private  station,  but  ne¬ 
ver  with  more  justice  than  in  the  present  case.  It  reflected  no 
less  credit  on  those  who  bestowed  than  upon  the  man  who  re- 
caved  it. 

The  unwearied  j^rsevcrance  with  which  Mr.  Howard  had 
now,  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  pursued  these  objects  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  together  with  his  domestic  virtues,  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  aim  the  esteem  of  men  of  every  party,  w'ho  had  sufficient  li- 
herality  about  them  to  be  lovers  of  genuine  worth,  in  whatever 
body  of  men  that  worth  was  to  be  found.  A  striking  proof  of 
this  was  afforded  on  his  return  to  C^ardington,  by  a  solicitation 
from  the  burgesses  of  the  Ixirough  of  Bedford,  that  he  would 
become  a  candidate  to  represent  them  in  parliament  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  then  on  the  eve  of  taking  place.  The  intrigues  of  the  bo¬ 
rough,  however,  hindered  him  from  gaining  his  election, — a  cir. 
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cuinstance  which  may  be  conadercd  as  fortunate,  we  were  nlmp^t 
inclined  to  say  providential,  as  his  duties  in  the  House  would 
have  called  on  his  attentum  from  those  pursuits  which  humanhj 
demanded  at  his  hands.  An  anecdote  on  this  occaaon  cannot 
be  omitted.  A  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  a  wans 
supporter  of  the  patriotic  candidates,  during  the  heat  of  the  elet. 
tion,  when  fortune  seemed  to  favour  a  Mr.  Sparrow  of  the  oppo. 
Mte  party,  took  for  his  text  those  words  of  the  Gh>8pel,  “  Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?"  while  an  encouragement  wu 
held  out  to  his  own  party  in  the  words  tliat  follow ;  “  Fear  ye 
not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  r 
The  seventh  chapter  describes  Mr.  Howaras  first  and  second 
journeys  upon  the  Continent  in  the  years  1776 — 7,  for  the^nuv 
pose  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  prisons  of  France,  Hollaai^ 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  He  was  convinced  that, 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  prisons  of  his  own  country,  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  suggesting  adequate  remedies,  would  be  of 
little  advantage ;  he  therefore  determined  to  examine  with  hii 
.  own  eyes  what  was  the  state  of  the  prisons  of  these  countries,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  their  condition  had  been  meliorated.  It  ^ 
pears  that  he  had  numerous  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  tte 
pursuit  of  this  object, — the  jealousy  of  governments,  and  the  in¬ 
sidiousness  of  informers, — ^buthis  perseverance  surmounted  them 
all.  His  manner  of  gmning  admission  to  that  most  terrible  rf 
prisons,  the  Bastile,  was  at  once  singular  and  ingenious.  He 
avmled  himself,  with  much  address,  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
arret  of  parliament  of  18th  June,  1777,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  prisons  at  Paris,  which  directs  that  all  persons  desirous  of 
bestowing  any  charitable  donation  on  the  prisoners,  should  be 
permitted  to  distribute  their  alms  with  their  own  hands.  Plead-' 
ing  this  humane  provision  before  the  commissary  of  police,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  admittance. 

It  was  impossible  that  Mr.  Howard's  meritorious  exertions, 
together  with  the  light  throw’n  iqx)n  the  state  of  prisons  in  his 
admirable  work,  should  not  have  excited  an  unusual  portion  of 
public  attention.  Accordingly,  in  the  eighth  chaptevy  we  learn 
that  the  House  of  Commons  now  took  up  with  laudable  zeal  the 
important  buriness  of  regulating  prisons.  The  draft  of  a  bili^ 
^  to  punish,  by  iniprisonment  and  hard  labour,  certain  offenders, 
and  to  establim  proper  places  for  their  reception,"  was  acawd- 
ingly  draw'n  out,  and  various  plans  of  improvement  wer^'  sug¬ 
gested.  To  render  these  as  effectual  as  possible,  Mr.  Howara 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  undertake  a  new  tour.  Accordingly, 
in  April,  1778,  he  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  visited  with  re¬ 
doubled  attention  the  wcll-conducted  establishments  of  the  peni- 
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tentiary  kind  in  the  United  Provinces.  Thence  he  travelled  in¬ 
to  Germany,  taking  his  course  through  Hanover  and  Berlin  to 
Vienna.  While  at  the  latter  place,  the  following  circumstance 
18  recorded  to  have  happened,  which  strongly  evinces  his  love  of 
truth,  and  the  fearlessness  of  his  character. 

«  Dining  one  day  at  the  table  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith^  ambas* 
Mdor  at  the  Austrian  court,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  torture, 
when  a  German  gentleman  of  the  party  observed,  that  the  glory  of 
abolishing  it  in  hia  own  dominions  belonged  to  his  Imperial  Maj^y. 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Mr.  Howard,  *  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  only  ab^ 
lished  one  species  of  torture,  to  establish  in  its  place  another  more 
cruel ;  for  the  torture  which  he  abolished,  lasted,  at  the  most,  a  few 
hours ;  but  that  which  he  has  appointed  lasts  many  weeks,  nay,  some¬ 
times  years.  The  poor  wretches  are  plunged  into  a  noisome  duiv 
geon,  as  bad  as  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  from  which  th^  are 
taken  only  if  they  confess  what  is  laid  to  their  charge.'  *  Hush,* 
laid  the  ambassador,  *  your  words  will  be  reported  to  his  Majesty.' 

'  What,'  replied  he,  *  shall  my  tongue  be  tied  from  speaking  truth 
by  any  king  or  emperor  in  the  world  ?  I  repeat  what  1  assert^,  and 
maintain  its  veracity.'  Silence  ensued,  and  all  present  admired  the 
intrepid  boldness  of  the  man  of  humanity.” 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  an  abridgment  like  this,  to  notice 
the  beneficial  observations  he  made  at  the  numberless  prisons  he 
visited,  and  the  many  acts  of  benevolence  that  marked  his  jour¬ 
ney.  From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
and  returned  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1T79  he  made  another  complete  tour  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  likewise  took  a  journey  through  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

The  valuable  information  which  Mr.  Howard’s  two  journeys 
to  the  Continent  had  enabled  him  to  communicate  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  could  not  fail  to  raise  him  high  in  their  esteem,  and  ren¬ 
der  him  deserving  of  their  utmost  confidence.  And  in  Chapter 
Ninth,  we^observe  that  he  was  appmnted  first  supervisor,  for  car¬ 
rying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  new  act.  In  this  honour¬ 
able  and  important  office  he  encountered  obstacles  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  his  object ;  and  accordingly,  after  a  short 
time,  he  tendered  his  n‘signation.  From  his  frequent  researches 
in  foreign  countries,  it  might  be  supposed  that  every  source  of 
improvement  had  been  exhausted ;  out  Mr.  H.  felt  convinced 
that  every  visit,  not  only  to  those  tracts  of  Europe  which  were 
yet  unexplored,  but  even  to  places  he  had  already  examined, 
would  afford  new  instruction.  It  must  not,  therefore,  surprize 
us,  to  find  him  in  the  summer  of  1781,  setting  out  on  a  tour  to 
the  ca[Htals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rusria,  and  Poland,  with  the 
further  intention  of  revisiting  Holland  and  part  of  Germany. 
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From  this  tour  he  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and,  in  the 
following  spring,  undertook  another  general  survey  of  the  pri¬ 
sons  in  England,  and  another  journey  into  Scotland  and  Ireland 
^vith  the  same  motives. 

Nil  actum  credens,  dum  quid  suferesset  agendum^  is  a  maxim 
which  was  never  applied  with  more  justice  than  to  the  great 
man  who  is  the  suoject  .of  this  article.  He  had  visited  every 
state  in  Europe  whence  he  could  ho|)e  to  derive  assistance  for 
the  completion  of  his  great  design,  except  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  towards  them  he  now  determined  to 
direct  his  course.  Chapter  the  tenth  describes  him  as  setting 
sail  for  Lisbon,  to  which  place  he  was  now  allured,  by  a  sublim- 
er  object  than  that  which  had  attracted  him  seven-and-twenty  ' 
years  before.  His  object  then  was,  to  witness  the  grand  but 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  city,  lately  visited  by  the  terrific  con¬ 
vulsions  of  an  earthquake,  wli^h  threatened,  and  almost  effected,  . 
its  complete  destruction ;  his  purpose  now  was,  to  pierce  into  the  ^ 
depths  of  dungeons,  and  to  cheer  their  solitary  inmates  with  a  ^ 
ray  of  comfort  and  mercy.  From  Lisbon  he  proceed^  by  land  ^ 
into  Spain ;  passing  from  Badajoz  to  Madrid,  and  through  Vak 
ladolid,  Burgos,  Pampeluna,  to  France.  From  this  last  country 
he  returned  through  Flanders  and  Holland.  The  account  of  the.^^ 
whole  of  this  tour  is  replete  witli  interest ;  but  for  the  full  satis- , . 
faction  of  his  curiosity,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work 
itself 

After  a  short  repose  on  his  return,  he  made  another  journey 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  into  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
completed  his  fourth  general  inspection  of  English  jails. 

Though  these  high  and  exalted  duties  were  of  themselves  suf¬ 
ficient  to  engross  all  the  powers  even  of  a  mind  like  Howard’s, 
yet,  at  this  very  time,  it  was  his  lot  to  be  visited  by  domestic 
cares  of  the  most  poignant  nature.  During  his  absence,  his  only 
son  had  unhappily  contracted  habits  of  dissipation  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  which  proved  his  own  ruin,  and  at  length  led  to  the  loss 
of  his  reason. 

This  great  man  had  now  devoted  more  than  eleven  years  of  his 
valuable  existence  to  the  reformation  of  the  jails,  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  hospitals  of  his  own  country ;  but  in  the 
Eleventh  Chapter  of  this  work,  we  find  him  determined  once 
again  to  quit  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  the  shores  of  his 
country,  on  a  journey  of  benevolence,  more  important  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  human  race,  though  fraught  with  greater  danger  to 
himself,  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken.  His  intention  was  the 
most  humane  and  beneficent  that  could  enter  into  the  mind  of 
man :  it  was  notliing  less  than  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  those 
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which  other  men  so  shudderingly  avoid;  it  was  to 
check  the  progress  of  devouring  pestilence,  to  search  out  and 
confront,  this  great  foe  of  human  life,  for  the  sake  of  recognizing 
his  features,  and  discovering  the  most  efficacious  barriers  against 
his  assaults.  •  As  a  proof  of  his  own  consciousness  of  the  hazards 
he  was  to  encounter,  he  resolved  to  travel  single  and  unattended  ; 
he  would  not  suffer  his  son  or  any  of  his  servants  to  partake  of  a 
danger  to  which  they  were  not  urged  by  motives  like  his  own. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1785  that  Mr,  Howard  set  out 
upon  this  tour,  taking  his  way  through  Holland  and  Flanders, 
to  the  south  of  France.  To  avoid  the  jealousy  of  the  different 
,  governments  through  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  as  well  as 
to  fiMnlitate  his  admission  to  the  various  establishments  w  hich  he 
intended  to  visit,  he  travelled  in  the  character  of  an  English 
phyacian.  From  Marseilles  he  proceeded  to  Nice,  Genoa,  and 
Naples ;  and  from  thence  to  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Zante. 
He  then  sailed  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Constantinople,  visiting 
every  hospital  and  every  lazaretto,  in  order  to  gain  information 
IS  to  the  means  of  preventing  contagion  in  general,  as  well  as  to 
tocAsure  up  every  hint  for  the  formation  of  establishments  to 
guard  against  pestilential  infection.  At  first,  it  was  his  intention 
to  proceed  from  Constantinople  over  land  to  Vienna ;  but 
judging,  upon  reflection,  that  nothing  could  give  him  such  a  per- 
ifect  idea  of  the  mode  of  performing  quarantine  as  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  he  determined  to  return  to  Smyrna  where  the 
plague  then  raged,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Venice,  with  a 
j  find  biU^  (as  the  term  is,)  which  would  necessarily  subject  him  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  process.  His  voyage  was  tedious,  and 
rendered  hazardous  by  e<[uinoctial  gales ;  and  in  the  course  of 
1  it  they  were  attacked  by  a  Tunisian  Corsair,  which,  after  a 
brisk  skirmish,  was  beaten  off  by  the  execution  done  by  a  large 
j  cannon,  which  was  loaded  with  spikes,  nmls,  and  whatever  mis- 
’  ^es  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  pointed  by  Mr.  How¬ 
ard  himself,  who,  on  this  occasion,  behaved  with  his  usual  intre- 
radity.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  1786  that  Mr.  Howard  left 
his  disagreeable  quarters  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Venice,  in  which 
his  health  and  spirits  suffered  considerably,  when  he  proceeded 
by  Trieste  to  Vienna.  In  this  capital  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
private  conference  with  the  Emperor,  which  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  condescension  on  the  part  of  Joseph  II.  and 
equal  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Englishman. 

Mr.  Howard  returned  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and 
arrived  in  England  early  in  1787.  But  his  repose  at  home  was 
but  of  short  duration  ;  he  went  over  to  Ireland,  virited  most  of 
the  country  jails  and  charter  schools,  and  returned  by  the  way 
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of  Scotland ;  the  next  year  he  repeated  this  visit,  and  complet*4 
his  survey  of  the  Irish  gails,  hospitals,  and  schools.  The  grot 
variety  of’  matter  collected  in  these  journies  was  methodised, 
and  appeared  in  1789,  under  the  title  of  “  an  Account  of  the 
prindp^  Lazarettos  in  Eurc^,  &c.‘”  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
work,  he  declares  his  intention  of  **  agmn  quitting  his  nadie 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  revisiting  Russia,  Turkey,  and  8oi« 
other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  to  the  east" 

In  the  last  chapter^  we  find  Mr.  Howard  carrying  his  above, 
mentioned  intention  into  cfi’ect.  This  perseverance  in  inquiring 
which  exposed  him  to  so  much  tml  and  danger,  and  in  whidi  la 
could  be  actuated  by  no  personal  views,  will  naturally  astooi^ 
those  who  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  enthusiasm  in  a  good 
cause,  and  the  real  delight  that  is  experienced  in  the  perfornuuMi 
of  acts  of  generous  virtue.  ^ 

In  forming  the  resolution  of  undertaking  another  foreign  jov. 
ney,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  tlie  unfavourable  constru^ 
which  might  be  put  upon  it  by  those  who  were  not  fully  awae 
of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated.  **  Should  it  plsM 
God,"  says  he,  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  prosecution  of  thisdii 
sign,  let  not  my  conduct  be  uncandidly  imputed  to  rawness* 
enthus'iasm,  but  to  a  serious,  deliberate  conviction,  that  I  am  p*. 
suing  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  a  sincere  desire  of  being  mk 
an  instrument  of  more  extensive  usefulness  to  my  fellow-era. 
tures  than  could  be  expected  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retued 
life." 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1789,  he  arrived  in  Hollad. 
Thence  he  proceeded  through  the  north  of  Germany  and  Pn*. 
ria  to  8t.  Petensburgh.  From  this  capital  he  went  to  Mosooe, 
and  from  the  latter  place  took  his  course  to  the  very  extreni^ 
of  European  Russia,  and  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Black  Sea 
Here,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  his  native 
land,  he  tell  a  victim  to  that  disease  whose  ravages  he  had  ben 
so  long  endeavouring  to  counteract.  We  shall  abridge,  fna 
Mr.  Brown’s  narrative,  the  account  of  the  circumstances  that 
tended  this  melancholy  event,  During  Mr,  Howard’s  protracted 
visit  at  Cherson,  the  plaice  was  much  crowded  with  company,  and 
its  inhabitants  very  naturally  testified  their  joy  at  the  success  of 
the  Russian  arms,  by  balls  and  ma.squerades ;  at  this  unforta- 
nate  moment,  a  fever  broke  out,  which  Mr,  Howard  believed  to 
be  one  of  an  infectious  kind  brought  by  the  military  from  Bea- 
der.  Among  the  sufferers  was  a  young  lady,  whose  symptoms 
had  assumed  a  very  alarming  appearance.  The  faVne  Mr. 
Howard  had  acquire  for  his  medical  skill  induced  her  friemli 
to  jntreat  him  to  visit  her  To  this  he  assented,  and  visited  her 
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thrice  in  the  latter  end  of  December  1789.  On  his  second  visit, 
he  administered  something  to  his  patient  to  excite  perspiration, 
and  feeling  unwilling  to  check  its  efficacy  by  uncovering  her 
arm,  he  put  his  hand  under  the  bed  clothes  to  feel  her  pulse,  and 
as  he  did  so,  the  effluvium  from  her  body  was  so  offensive  as  in 
his  own  ofMnion,  to  have  communicated  to  him  the  fever.  She 
died  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Howard  was  much  aff'ected  by 
her  death,  as  to  the  last  he  had  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of 
her  recovery.  He  returned  from  his  resklence  to  Cherson,  and 
a  day  or  two  after,  went  to  dine  with  Admiral  Mordoinof,  who 
I  livea  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  lodgings.  He  staid  later 
than  usual,  and  on  his  retium,  finding  himself  unwell,  he  thought 
he  had  something  of  the  gout  flpng  about  him.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  took  some  Sal  Volatile  tn  a  little  tea,  thought  himself  better, 

I  rose  at  his  usual  hour  the  next  morning,  and  walked  out.  Find¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  his  fever  returning,  he  hod  recourse  to  his  fa- 
murite  remedy,  James'  powder,  which  he  regularly  took  every 
tro  or  four  hours,  till  Sunday  the  17th.  On  being  acqumnted  with 
ku  illness.  Prince  Potemkin  kindly  sent  his  physician  to  attend 
him,  but  his  own  prescriptions  were  never  interfered  with.  On 
ihe  17th  he  had  a  fit,  in  which  he  continued  fear  some  time  in- 
I  nsible.  About  this  period  he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Ad- 
i  miral  Priestman,  who  resided  at  Cherson. 

I  He  entered  with  cheerfulness  into  a  conversarion  upon  death, 
and  observed,  that  as  he  had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  exist 
upon  vegetables  and  water,  with  a  little  bread  and  a  little  tea, 

I  he  had  no  method  of  lowering  his  nourishment,  and  therefore 
must  die.  “  It  is,”  said  he,  rather  jocosely,  “  it  is  such  jolly 
fellows  as  you,  Priestman,  that  get  over  these  fevers.”  “  There 
n  a  spot,”  he  added,  “  near  the  villt^  of  Dauphiny ;  this 
would  suit  me  nicely  ;  you  know  it  well ;  fmr  I  have  often  said, 
il  that  I  should  like  to  be  buried  there.  And  let  me  beg  of  you,  as 
"  you  value  your  old  fiiend,  not  to  suffer  any  pomp  to  be  used  at 
myfunenu;  nor  any  monument,  nor  monumental  inscription 
i  whatever,  to  mark  where  I  am  Iwd,  but  lay  me  quietly  in  the 
earth,  place  a  sun-dial  over  my  grave,  and  let  me  be  forgotten 
—On  the  18th  he  was  seized  with  hiccupping,  which  continued 
to  the  next  day,  when  he  took  some  musk  draughts,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of*  the  physcian.  Alxmt  7  o'clock  on  Wetlnesday  mom- 
I  ing,  the  20th  January,  he  had  another  fit,  and  ceased  to  speak 
i  for  an  hour  or  two  previous  to  his  decease.  Still,  it  appeared 
1  he  was  sensible  for  a  while ;  as  on  being  requested  to  let  the 

I  physician  be  sent  for,  he  nodded  his  head  by  way  of  assent.  Il 
I  was,  however,  too  late,  as  before  his  arrival  the  fatal  rattling  in 
the  tliroat  had  begun,  and  he  soon  afterwards  breathed  his  last. 

■'  .  '  '  3 
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In  the  preceding  abstract,  numberless  important  particulars  ate 
of  necessity  omitted,  but  they  will  be  perused  in  Mr.  Brown'i 
full  and  satisfactory  narrative,  in  connection  with  the  numerous 
obser\ations  and  judicious  reflections  which  accompany  them. 
To  this  work  we  confidently  refer  the  reader,  under  the  convic. 
tion  that  he  wall  not  only  find  his  curiosity  well  repaid,  but  alio 
his  mind  exalted,  and  his  heart  improved  by  the  perusd. 

Our  abridgment,  short  as  it  falls  of  what  we  could  havs 
wished  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us,  is  yet  too  long 
to  allow^of  any  lengthened  extracts.  We  should  not,  however, 
think  our  duty  discharged,  if  we  did  not  copy  some  tnuts  at 
least  of  the  masterly  portrait  that  is  given  of  Mr.  Howard’s  ge¬ 
neral  character. 

Mr.  Howard  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  being  able  for  any 
length  of  time  to  bend  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind  to 
one  point ;  not,  as  is  often  the  case  >vith  men  of  extraordinaiy 
talents,  by  fits  and  starts,  but  by  an  ardour  of  pursuit  which  no 
difficulties  or  delays  could  retard.  This  energy  of  determinii 
tion  was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being  habitual,  it  had  beei 
shewn  only  for  a  short  time,  on  particular  occasions,  it  would 
have  appeared  a  vehement  impetuoaty ;  but,  by  being  uninto. 
mitted,  it  had  an  equability  of  manner  which  scarcely  appeared 
to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy, — it  was  so  totally  the  is 
verse  of  any  thing  like  turbulence  or  agitation.  The  importance 
of  the  one  object  he  pursued,  held  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  ei> 
citement  which  was  too  rigid  to  be  affected  by  lighter  intererti, 
and  on  which,  therefore,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  had  no 
power.  He  had  no  leisure  feeling  which  he  could  spare  to  bo 
diverted  among  the  varieties  of  the  extensive  scene  to  which  he 
traversed ;  all  subordinate  emotions  lost  their  separate  existence 
and  operation,  by  falling  into  the  grand  (Xie.  He  visited  Rome 
with  such  despotic  consciousness  of  duty,  as  to  refuse  himedf 
time  for  surveying  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  On  one  oooa 
non,  indeed,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  hear  some  extra 
ordinarily  fine  music,  but  finding  his  thoughts  too  much  occu> 
pied  by  it,  he  would  never  repeat  the  indulgence.  Some  who 
had  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  and  saw  occasion^ 
features  of  phlegm,  and  perhaps  harshness,  were  dispose^ 
to  question  his  feeling  altogether,  and  to  attribute  his  exer¬ 
tions  either  to  a  mere  sense  of  duty,  or  to  habit  and  humour. 
Nothing  eould  lie  more  erroneous  than  such  a  conclusion.  He 
had  a  heart  most  keenly  alive  to  every  kindly  emotion,  and 
every  vivid  impulse  which  a  good  man  would  cherish.  Hh 
whole  course  of  action  was  such  a  trial  of  intrepidity  and  ford- 
tude,  that  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  speak  of  his 
possessing  these  qualities.  He  was  also  happily  endowed  witl| 
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an  understanding  precisely  fitted  to  the  singular  line  of  inquiry 
which  he  marked  out  to  himself.  He  was  not  a  man  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  comprehension,  and  that  faculty  of  generalizing,  which 
distinguish  the  man  of  genius :  he  was  rather  a  man  of  detail, 
of  laborious  accuracy,  and  minute  investigation.  As  he  was  of 
all  men  the  most  modest  estimator  of  his  owti  abilities,  he  used 
to  say,  “  I  am  a  plodder,  who  go  about  to  collect  materials  for 
men  of  genius  to  make  use  of.”  Ever  consistent  with  himself, 
he  carried  the  same  benevolence,  united  with  the  same  decision 
of  character,  into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  As  a  husbaiul  and 
a  f>arent,  he  was  kind  and  affectionate ;  and,  as  a  master,  it  is 
the  best  praise  to  say,  that  none  of  his  sen’ants  lived  with  him 
less  than  twenty,  and  some  more  than  tliirty,  years.  As  a  land¬ 
lord,  he  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  tenantr}',  by  encouraging 
and  rewarding  their  industry.  In  religion,  his  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  were  equally  sincere  and  zealous ;  and  such  was  his  liiKM'a- 
hty  of  sentiment,  that  he  paid  the  same  honour  to  vital  religion, 
whether  he  found  it  under  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  the  cassock  of  a 
priest,  or  the  plmner  habiliments  of  a  dissenting  teacher.  In  a 
word,  firm  in  his  attachment  to  principle,  and  high  in  his  sen.se 
of  honour ;  pure  in  his  generosity,  and  removed  to  an  immea- 
furable  distance  above  every  thing  mean  and  sordid,  he  must 
ever  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  amiable,  the  most  worthy,  and 
most  beneficent  of  mankind. 

We  conclude  with  the  eulogium  of  the  eloquent  Burke,  who 
was  equally  qualified  to  judge  of  his  excellencies,  and  to  hold 
them  forth  to  just  admiration.  The  hope,  indeed,  with  which  it 
closes  was  unfortunately  never  fulfilled ;  but  the  merits  on  which 
it  was  founded  will  ever  be  acknowledged,  whilst  the  cause  of 
the  miserable  shall  interest  humanity. 

“  1  camiot  name  this  gentleman  without  remarking,  that  his  labours 
and  writings  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  man¬ 
kind.  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — not  to  survey  the  sumptuousness 
of  palaces,  of  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  mea¬ 
surements  of  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of 
the  curiosity  of  modem  art ;  nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the 
infection  of  hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit, 
the  forsaken,  and  compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all 
countries.  His  plair  is  original:  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  a  circumnavigation  of  charity.  Alreaily 
the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt  more  or  less  in  every  country :  1  hope 
he  will  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all  its  effects  fully  rea¬ 
lised  in  his  own." 
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Art.  IX. — Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  qfCkiUe 
Harvldf  containing  Dissertations  on  tike  Ruins  of  Rome^  a/ni 
an  Essay  on  Italian  Liieratu/re.  By  John  Hobhousk, 
London :  Murray.  Pp.  584.  1818. 

T o  what  extravagancies  the  mania  of  party  will  carry  the  p*. 
tients,  whether  the  object  be  nationality  or  politics !  The  succeai 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Walter  Scott  nettled  the  Englafc 
nation,  and  the  Quarterly  and  Lord  Byron  were  set  up  in  o|^ 
sition  to  than.  All  the  ingenuity  of  the  craft  has  been  played  off 
by  their  respective  publishers,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  this  mo. 
ment  to  say,  which  is  entitled  to  the  palm  of  superiority ;  but 
the  books^ers  and  the  authors  have,  according  to  report,  been 
amply  recompensed  for  their  amusing  machiavelism.  it  is  dk 
verting  to  observe  the  details  of  this  occult  controversy  of  ns^ 
tional  genius.  The  collective  corps  of  the  Reviews  move  in  pn> 
rallel  liiK's,  and  periodically  front  each  other,  without  shewing  the 
lightest  disposition  to  approximate  even  in  matters  of  indifferewe 
With  respect  to  the  poets,  the  affair  is  particularly  entertaitung. 
Mr.  Constable  brings  forth  the  effusions  of  his  minstrd  in  due 
form ;  then  follow  graphic  illustrations;  next  come  musical  docton 
with  appropriate  airs  adapted  to  the  songs ;  and  the  whole  k 
crowns  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  after  a  picture  by  an  enri. 
nent  master.  Mr.  Murray  has  taken  exactly  the  same  course 
with  his  noble  bard.  But  tlie  spirit  of  rivalry  goes  still  farther. 
Mr.  Scott’s  muse,  being  restricted  in  her  lays  to  scenes  and  themes 
of  Scotland,  calls  into  action  all  the  predilections  of  his  country, 
men,  nut  only  in  matters  of*  hereditary  and  local  attachment,  but 
also  in  historical  incidents,  lie  is,  accordingly,  most  loval  and 
most  clannish; — ^in  a  word, most  Scottish  in  name,  nature,  and  na¬ 
tionality.  Lord  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  turns  his  back  on 
all  those  sorts  of  partialities,  and  .slyly  shows  his  rival  that  he  can 
put  as  much  money  into  the  pocket  of  his  employer,  by  singing 
vices,  the  dregs  of  (jreek  and  Roman  energy,  and  by  descriptions 
of  scenes  and  circumstances,  in  which  the  public  have  little  inte¬ 
rest,  but  what  his  own  powerful  and  perverse  genius  inspires. 
But  we  fear  that  the  English  begin  to  get  the  x&eather  gage  of 
us  ;  for,  behold  here  is  a  portly  volume  of  historical  illustratioM 
of  one  of  his  lordship's  works,  and  by  a  friend.  No  friend  haa 
taken  the  trouble  to  do  this  for  Walter  Scott.  Is  it  beccause  he 
has  himself  done  the  business  much  better  ? 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  not  a  man  of  genius,  is  certiunly  one  of  the 
best  book-makers  of  the  present  day.  He  has  seen  much  of  the 
world, both  in  the  literal  and  metaphorical  sense  of  the  expression; 
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he  has  read  a  great  deal  with  advantage ;  and  if  he  lack  the  en- 
i  tlmsiastic  temnerament  of  the  poet,  and  the  generueuty  of  the  pa¬ 
triot,  be  has  all  the  requisite  acumen  of  the  critic,  and  the  self-sa- 
alality  of  the  candidate  for  distinction.  His  enemies,  liow- 
ever,  taust  allow  that  he  is  a  ripe  scholar,"  and  possessed  of  an 

ardent  and  penetrating  mind ;  but  he  has  permitted  himself  to 
think  with  so  much  severity  of  mankind,  that  he  is  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  sentiments,  which  partake  more  of  the  misanthropy  of 
his  singular,  and,  in  many  respects,  interesting  friend,  than  be¬ 
fits  a  man  aspiring  to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  cham^nons 
of  the  London  populace.  No  man,  perhaps  he  may  think,  can 
become  great  or  powerful  in  lus  own  time,  until  he  has  brought 
himself  to  despise  mankind. 

The  style  of  this  work  is  impressed  with  no  particular  character;  , 
it  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  ^  clasmeal ;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  an  individual  manner  can  be  regarded  as  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  excellence,  it  has  great  merit.  It  is  full  and  clear,  but  cold 
and  somewlmt  formal.  The  cardinal  defect,  however,  of  all  this 
gentleman's  writings  is,  that  the  reader  can  never  discover  what  he 
ought  to  receive  on  the  authority  of  tiie  author,  nor  is  he  fur- 
niued  with  any  means  to  discriminate  hearsays  frotn  observa- 
^  tioHS.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  suificiently  liberal,  we  must  admit,  in 
referring  to  learned,  aixl  seldom  consulted  authorities ;  but  he 
also  borrows  freely  from  books  of  humbler  fame,  and  describes 
scenes  and  ceremonies  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  he  had  actually  seen  them  lumself,  when  perhaps  he 
only  heard  of  them  in  conv^sation,  or  recast  them  from  the 
accounts  of  oUier  travellers.  But,  nevertheless,  the  ^  Historical 
'  lUustraUons  of  the  Fourth  Canto  cd*  Childe  Harold"  is  an  inte- 
i  resting  volume ;  and  if  it  bear  not  the  impress  of  genius,  or  be 

I  formed  of  a  pure  and  unalloyed  ore,  it  is  enriched  with  many  a 

learned  and  recondite  legend,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  obtain  an 
'  extensive  circulation. 

The  work  appears  in  the  form  of  Notes  on  certain  passages 
'  in  the  poem  which  it  professes  to  illustrate,  and  compr^ends  a 
variety  of  topics  which  have  scarcely  any  otlier  connection  than 
I  the  conunon  cmcumstance,  of  having  been  ^need  at  by  the 
exuberant  and  discursive  fancy  of  the  noble  bard.  An  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  contents  is  requisite  for  any  satisfactory  idea  of  so 
I  desultory  a  publication,  and  will  go  far  to  determine  the  differ- 
I  ent  kinds  of  readers  in  adding  or  not  adding  it  to  thc4r  libraries. 
They  are  thus  arranged  : — An  Essay  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Italians  to  their  distinguished  fellow-citizens ;  On  the  Imprison¬ 
ment  of  Tasso ;  Anecidotes  of  Alfieri  ;  Account  of  the  Ruin  of 
the  Temple  on  the  Clitumnus ;  On  the  Ignorance  of  the  Anti- 
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quaries  in  Italy ;  Notes  on  the  Approach  to  Rome  ;  Characten  ' 
of  the  Antiquaries  who  have  treats  of  Rome ;  A  Dissertatwn 
on  the  Destroyers  of  the  CHy^  and  an  account  of  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome ;  On  the  Tomb  of  the  Sd 
pios ;  Destruction  of  the  Tombs  near  Rome ;  Doubts  respechiw 
the  Circuit  of  the  Walls  of  old  Rome,  and  the  Ruins  in  general- 
Remains  of  Republican  Rome,  and  the  comparative  want  of  h. 
terest  attached  to  the  Cesarean  City ;  Of  the  Tomb  of  CeciKa 
Metella ;  Doubts  respecting  the  Destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Cesars ;  On  the  Column  and  Forum  of  Trajan  ;  A  Memoir  oo 
the  Destruction  of  the  Capitol ;  On  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
doubts  respecting  the  Remains  in  that  quarter  ;  Notices  on  .he 
Romans  of  the  middle  Ages — of  Cola  di  Rienzi — and  of  the  rjo. 
dem  Senate  and  Government  of  Rome ;  On  the  Destruction  of 
the  Coliseum ;  On  the  Pantheon ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  Story 
and  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Roman  Piety  ;  On  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo;  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  the  Cereroooj 
of  the  Flagellants — Probable  Effects  of  Despotism  in  Italy;  i 
Account  of  some  Sepulchral  Vases  lately  discovered  in  a  Rat  , 
at  Albano,  Then  follows  the  Essay  on  the  Literature  of  Italy. 
The  Appendix  contains  some  letters  of  Tasso,  never  before  pub¬ 
lished,  with  translations ;  also  some  of  Cola  di  Rienzi ;  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  Tasso’s  hand  writing,  and  drawings  of  the  Albaao 
Vases.  On  some  of  the  particulars  now  enumerated  we  shall  of. 
fer  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  notices  with  just  commendation,  the  respect 
which  the  Italians  pay  to  the  memory  of  their  great  men.  Inao 
country  is  this  posthumous  veneration  carried  to  such  an  exteat 
as  in  Italy ;  and  we  know  not  a  stronger  proof  that  could  be 
produced  of  the  existence  of  a  latent  spirit  that  might  be  embo- 
die<l  with  illustrious  eff'ect,  were  the  inhabitants  united  under 
one  government,  than  this  feeling  of  the  reverence  due  to  those 
who  liave  exalted  our  common  nature  by  their  talents,  or  en¬ 
larged  the  sphere  of  happness  by  multiplying  the  materials  of 
reflection.  Next  to  the  Italians,  the  English  seem  to  cherish  this 
sentiment  the  most ;  and  although  the  government  has  hitherto 
limited  the  honours  of  public  monuments  to  statesmen  and  war¬ 
riors,  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  are  the  proudest  tem¬ 
ples  to  human  worth  that  the  world  has  yet  possessed.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  we  are  happy  to  observe  the  indulgence  of  the  same  feeling 
has  taken  a  pleasing  direction;  and  the  obelisks  and  cenotaphs  to 
the  memory  of  Buchanan,  Smollett,  Thomson,  and  Burns,  are  fine 
examples  of  its  effects.  It  is,  however,  still  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  metropolis  of  the  country  possesses  no  suitable  edifice  for  the 
reception  of  public  monuments.  A  structure  of  this  kind  on  one 
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one  of  its  romantic  eminences,  would  be  worthy  of  the  taste  for 
public  ornaments  which  is  so  laudably  cultivated  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his  second  note,  has  conferred  an  obligation 
on  literary  history,  by  satisfying  his  readers  that  the  long-alleged 
painful  imprisonment  of  Tasso — that  subject  which  has  drawn 
80  many  figurative  tears  from  poets’  eyes — was  not  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  ambitious  love,  but  rendered  necessary  by  the  insani¬ 
ty  of  the  poor  man.  It  seems  perfectly  well  inade  out,  that,  in 
^  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  the  poet  insulted  his  ducal  patron,  and 
for  this  and  other  extravagances  was  confined.  Romance  is  al¬ 
ways  interesting,  but  truth  is  still  more  delightful. 

The  anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  Alfieri  are  not  numerous, 

^  but  they  are  quite  characteristic  of  his  whimsicalities.  We 
give  one  of  them,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  recommend¬ 
ing  his  behaviour  to  the  imitators  of  genius.  The  moral  we 
would  inculcate  from  it  is  widely  different,  and  we  particularly 
iddress  it  to  the  ftur  sex. — We  ought  to  moderate  the  expression 
of  our  vexation  at  any  accident,  lest  the  full  amount  of  our  over¬ 
charged  querulousness  be  speedily  realized.  • 

"  The  poet  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  Carignani, 
and  leaning,  in  one  of  his  silent  moods,  against  a  side-board  decorated 
with  a  rich  tea-service  of  china,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  his  lung 
loose  tresses,  threw  down  one  of  the  cups.  The  lady  of  the  mansion 
vatured  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  spoilt  her  set,  and  had  better  have 
broken  them  all ;  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  said,  than  Allieri, 
without  replying  or  chiuiging  countenance,  swept  off  the  whole  ser- 
H  vice  upon  the  floor."  P.  32. 

I  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  also  done  another  servnee  to  literature,  for 
.  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  candid  traveller.  His  de- 
Kriptiun  of  the  approach  to  Rome  is  not  only  the  best  written  pas- 
I  sage  of  his  book,  but  so  truly  the  reverse  of  the  mawkish  and  la¬ 
mentable  accounts  of  other  tourists,  that  we  quote  it  with  unaf¬ 
fected  satisfaction,  convinced  that  it  will  afford  the  pleasure  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  of  our  readers. 

"  The  downs  which  the  traveller  has  passed  after  leaving  Monte- 
nai,  sink  into  green  shrubby  dells  as  he  arrives  within  five  or  six 
mfles  of  Rome.  The  Monte  Mario  stretches  forward  its  high  woody 
platform  on  tlie  right.  I'he  distant  plain  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Cam¬ 
pus  to  the  left,  is  closed  by  the  'f  iburtine  and  Alban  hills.  In  the 
i  midst,  Rome  herself,  wide-spreading  from  the  Vatican  to  the  fine 
covered  Pincian,  is  seen  at  intervals  so  far  apart  as  to  appear  mure 
I  than  a  single  city.  Arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  he  does 
i  tiot  find  the  muddy  insignificant  stream,  which  the  disappointments 
of  overheated  expectations  have  described  it,  but  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
in  Europe,  now  rolling  through  a  vale  of  gardens,  and  now  sweeping 
;  the  base  of  swelling  acclivities  clothed  with  wood,  and  crowned  with 
villas  and  their  evergreen  shrubberies.  The  gate  of  the  city  is  seen  im¬ 
mediately  on  crossing  the  river,  at  the  end  of  a  vista  two  miles  in  length ; 
VOL.  I.  NO.  1.  1 
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and  the  suburb  is  not  composed  of  mean  dwelling,  but  a  fine  rtwd 
with  a  wide  pavement  passes  between  the  walls  of  vineyards  and  cr« 
chards,  with  here  and  there  neat  summer-houses,  or  arched  gateways, 
on  either  liand,  and  becoming  more  frequent  with  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  city.  I'he  Flaminian  gate,  although  it  is  tliought  unworthy  of 
Rome  and  Michael  Angelo,  will  content  those  who  are  not  fastidioui 
An  entrance,  not  an  arch  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  for  the  modem  capi. 
tal.  The  stranger,  when  within  that  gate,  may  ascend  at  once  by  ffie 
new  road  winding  up  the  Fincian  mount,  and  enjoy  from  that  enU 
nence  the  view  of  a  city,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  its  ar. 
chitectural  details,  is,  wlien  seen  in  tlie  mass,  incomparably  the  hand, 
somest  in  the  world.”  P.  48. 

In  the  note  respecting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 
natural  acumen  of  Mr.  Ilobhouse  is  again  seen  to  advantage,  and 
if  he  removes  our  misconceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cternd 
cit^y  he  gives  very  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  be 
evidently  entertains  on  the  sulijcct.  His  exjiosure  of  the  errors 
of  several  authors  who  have  written  on  it,  is,  in  our  opiiuoB, 
quite  conclusive ;  and  we  think  he  has  clearly  convicted  Mr. 
Gibbon  of  the  absurdity  of  confounding  togctlier  several  very 
different  measurements.  The  following  jms-sage  conveys  the  sub. 
stance  of  his  owm  ideas  on  this  topic,  w  hich  is  so  full  of  interest  to 
the  classical  antiquary. 

“  How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  measurement,  as  it  is  stated  to  bore 
been  accurately  taken  by  Ammonius,  with  the  present  circuit,  whidi, 
except  on  the  Transtiberine  side,  where  it  is  larger,  is  evidently  nesr- 
ly  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  emperors.  There  seems  no  expedi. 
ent  but  to  reject  the  authority  of  that  mathematician,  or  rather  hisro. 
porter  Olympiodorus,  and  to  believe  that  Pliny’s  older  measurement 
of  thirteen  miles  two  hundred  paces,  was  not  so  much  dilated  by  An* 
relian  as  is  generally  thought ;  and  that  it  included  every  suburfan 
district  which  was  surrounded  with  a  W'all,  such  as  tlie  Pretorin 
camp,  and  the  Transtiberine  region,  and  might  therefore  possibly  a- 
tend  itself  to  spots  where  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  or  sought 
for.  In  that  case,  the  discrepancy  between  the  pre.sent  and  the  an¬ 
cient  circuit  will  much  diminished,  if  not  altogether  annihilated. 
To  this  it  may  be  .added,  that  as  the  works  of  Narses,  and  indeed  of 
the  emperors,  were  of  brick,  they  might,  when  once  decayed,  very 
easily  be  gradually  lost ;  and  that  when  the  popes  commenced  then 
repairs,  the  diagonal  of  an  irregular  projection  might  here  and  there 
have  lieen  taken  instead  of  the  former  line,  by  which  means  a  partiil 
reduction,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  above  difference,  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  taken  place."  Pp.  1 88,  1 8<). 

Mr.  Hobhouse  airects  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  two  |)ersons  of  the  name  of  Hannibal  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  having  exercised  the  magisterial  functions  of  Rome  in 
the  year  1221.  This  brings  to  our  recollection  an  anecdote  re¬ 
specting  a  greater  personage  of  the  latter  name,  which,  thoi^ 
unconnected  with  the  prestuit  subject,  is  highly  worthy  of  bang 
recorded,  and  affords  much  matter  for  meditation.  We  have 
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been  informed,  that,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  visited  the 
marbles  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  along  with  Mr.  West, 
he  observed,  on  looking  at  the  bust  of  Hannibal,  that  he  was 
the  greatest  man  of  all  antiquity — and  turning  briskly,  added, 
that  General  Washington  was  the  greatest  of  the  moderns  ! 

Mr.  H.  thinks,  that  the  reader  may  not  object  to  a  short  account 
of  the  “  piout  whippings”  that  are  still  performed,  in  addition  to 
the  discipline  enjoined  amongst  the  penances  of  the  convents ; 
and  he  gives  the  following  description  of  this  ceremony,  «  as  it 
ig  now  administered  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre  Caravita,  and 
in  another  church  at  Rome.”  ' 

"  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  time  of  vespers.  It  is  preceded 
bjr  a  short  exhortation,  during  which  a  bell  rings  ;  and  whips,  that  is, 
itrings  of  knotted  whipcord,  are  distributed  quietly  amongst  such  of 
the  audience  as  are  on  their  knees  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  Those 
retting  on  the  benches  come  to  edify  by  example  only.  On  a  secoml 
bell,  the  candles  are  extinguished,  and  the  former  sermon  having  ceased, 
a  loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar,  which  pours  forth  an  exhortation  to 
think  of  unconfessed,  or  unrepented,  or  unforgiven  sins.  This  con¬ 
tinues  a  sufficient  time,  to  allow  the  kneelers  to  strip  off  their  upper 
garments :  the  tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised  more  loudly  at  every 
word,  and  he  vehemently  exhorts  his  hearers  to  recollect,  that  Christ 
and  the  martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping — “  Shew  then 
ymr  penitence — shew  pour  sense  of  Christ's  sacrifice — skew  it  with  the 
frlip.”— The  flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the  tumultuous  sound 
•f  blows  in  every  direction — Blessetl  virgin  pray  for  us,"  bursting 
out  at  intervals — ^the  persuasion,  that  you  are  surrounded  by  atrocious 
culprits  and  maniacs,  who  know  of  an  absolution  for  every  crime ; 
the  whole  situation  has  the  effect  of  witchery,  and  so  far  trom  exciting 
a  smile,  fixes  you  to  the  spot  in  a  trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged 
beyond  expectation  or  bearing."  Pp.  320,  321. 

This  is  very  ingenious,  but  we  believe  w’e  can  produce  the 
original  of  the  picture ;  and  the  resemblance  which  we  can  trace 
puts  us  in  mind  of  another  rather  close  correspondence,  viz.  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  H.’s  description  of  a  Mahomedan  ceremony  in  his  Al¬ 
banian  Travels,  p.  332,  and  one  in  Mr.  Galt’s  Letters  from  the 
Levantf  p.  229. 

"  Visiting  the  churches  at  all  hours,”  says  Mr.  Joseph  Townsend  in 
his  Travels  in  Spain,  “  whenever  any  service  was  performed,  I  made 
a  party  with  some  friends  to  hear  a  penitential  service  in  the  convent 
of  St  Felipe  Neri,  on  Friday  evening  of  .April  28.  The  first  part  of 
the  miserere  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the  doors  were  shut,  the  lights 
were  extinguishetl,  and  we  remained  in  perfect  darkness.  At  this 
moment,  w’hen  the  eye  could  no  longer  find  an  object  to  distract  the 
mind,  the  attention  was  awakened  by  the  voice  of  harmony,  (**  Mr. 
HoUiouse’s  hud  voice  from  the  altar,)  for  the  whole  congregation 
joined  in  the  miserere,  which  they  sung  with  pleasing  solemnity  ;  at 
first,  with  soft  and  plaintive  notes ;  but  having  laid  bare  their  backs, 
and  prepared  them  for  the  scourge,  they  all  began  nearly  at  the  sara^ 
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instint  to  use  the  discipline,  raising  their  voices  and  quickening  the 
time,  increasing  by  degrees,  botliln  velocity  and  violence,  scourging 
themselves  with  greater  vehemence  as  they  proceeded,  and  singing 
louder  and  louder,  till  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  all  distinction  of 
sound  was  lost,  and  the  vi'hole  ended  in  one  deep  groan.  Prepared  as 
I  had  been  to  expect  something  terrible,  yet  this  so  far  surpassed  my 
expectation  that  my  blood  run  cold  ;  and  one  of  the  company,  not 
remarkable  for  sensibility  of  nerves,  being  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
burst  into  tears.” 

Had  Lord  Byron  found  occasion  to  draw  from  this  subject, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  preferred  the  sketch  of  M. 
Langle,  (Voyage  en  Espagne,  p.  211,^  which,  for  a  gnood  reason, 
we  shall  not  transcribe.  Tnere  is  something,  however,  both  lively 
and  original  in  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  short  relation  of  the  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  persecution,  and  triumph  of  this  inhuman  supererogation. 

“  Fl^ellation  began  to  be  accounted  amongst  the  duties  of  piety 
about  the  year  126<i.  It  originated  in  Perugia,  travelled  thence  to 
Rome,  and  in  a  short  time  the  high  roads  of  Italy  w’cre  crowded  with 
processions  of  penitents,  two  by  two,  sometimes  nearly  naked,  some¬ 
times  in  sackcloth,  scourging  themselves  from  city  to  city,  and 
preaching  the  correction  of  vice,  and  peace.  Twenty  thousand  BoW- 
nese,  with  their  Gonfalonier  at  their  head,  whipped  themselves  all  the 
way  to  Modena.  The  Modenese  made  a  similar  voyage :  and  the 
Chronicles  tell  us,  that  there  was  at  the  same  time  “  a  great  fiogmg 
for  the  love  of  God,"  (fnit  scovamentum  magnum  pro  amoreda,)  in  Par- 
ma  and  Reggio,  and  in  other  cities  of  Lombardy.  Manfred,  how¬ 
ever,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Signiors  of  Milan,  of  Brescia,  of 
Ferrara,  “  the  sons  and  masters  of  iniquity,”  (iniquitatis  filii  et  ma- 
gistri,  says  the  Chron.)  objected  to  receiving  the  discipline,  (re- 
nuerunt  accipere  disciplinam :)  they  shut  their  gates  against  the 
flagellants,  wno,  on  their  maren  towards  M  ilan,  were  scared  by  the 
si^t  of  six  hundred  gibbets  erected  by  the  Torriani,  lords  of  the 
country,  and  whipped  themselves  back  whence  they  came.  With 
such  opposition,  the  practice  would  have  expired  upon  the  highway*, 
had  not  the  pious  foundling  of  fanaticism  been  caught  up  and  cherish¬ 
ed  in  the  warm  bosom  of  mother  church.  Flagellation  was  no  long¬ 
er  vagrant  on  the  roads,  but  still  flourished  in  the  streets  of  cities, 
and  in  churches,  and  in  convents.  It  became  also  the  bond  of  union, 
and  the  consolation  of  many  lay  confraternities,  as  W'ell  as  religion* 
foundations ;  was  enriched  by  papal  indulgencies,  and  transmitted, 
with  unimpaired  favour,  from  generation  to  generation.  The  French 
government  had  other  uses,  not  so  absurd,  but  more  pernicious,  to 
which  to  apply  the  nervous  arms  of  their  subjects,  penitent  and  im¬ 
penitent.  i^lf- whipping  was  abolished — it  might  have  been  thought 
for  ever— but  Pius  Vll.  has  returned,  and  seems  to  forget  that  he  i* 
uot  Clement  IV.  The  scattered  funds  for  idleness  have  been,  as  far 
as  possible,  re-collected  in  the  Roman  states,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Italy ;  and  religious  orders  re-established,  in  many  instances,  to  the 
regret  of  the  communities  themselves.”  F^.  S23,  324'. 

Connected  with  his  account  of  flagellation,  and  indeed,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  it,  is  a  view  of  the  state  of  religion  at  ]&ome.  It  is  suf- 
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ficiently  striking,  and  in  one  sense,  important,  to  merit  being 

quoted. 

«  The  ceremonies  of  a  reliffion  must,  except  where  they  are  san¬ 
guinary,  be  considered  the  most  harmless  part  of  it :  if,  however, 
our  notions  of  primitive  Christianity  be  at  all  correct,  nothing  can 
80  little  resemble  it  as  the  present  worship  at  St.  Peter’s.  A  noisy 
school  for  children  in  one  comer;  a  sennon  preached  to  a  move¬ 
able  audience  at  another ;  a  concert  in  this  chapel ;  a  ceremony, 
half  interrupted  by  the  distant  sounds  of  tlie  sjime  music,  in  an¬ 
other  quarter ;  a  ceaseless  crowd  sauntering  along  the  nave,  and 
cimilating  through  all  the  aisles ;  listeners  and  gazers  walking, 
sitting,  kneeling ;  some  nibbing  their  foreheads  against  the  worn 
toes  of  the  bronze  St.  Peter,  others  smiling  at  them  ;  confessors  in 
boxes  absolving  penitents ;  lacquey-de-places  expounding  pictures ; 
and  all  these  individual  objects  and  actions  lost  under  an  artificial  hea¬ 
ven,  whose  grandeur  and  whose  beauties  delight  and  distract  the  eye. 
Sudi  is  the  interior  of  this  glorious  edifice — the  Mall  of  Rome ;  but 
religious  sentiments  are,  perhaps,  the  last  which  it  inspires.  Where 
man  has  done  such  wonders,  the  ungrateful  mind  does  not  recur  to 
the  Deity  ;  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  conclude,  that  the  worship  of 
the  early  Christians,  condensed  in  the  damp  crypts  and  catacombs; 
was  performed  with  a  fervour  which  evaporates  under  the  aerial  vault 
of  Saint  Peter’s.  His  present  Holiness,  talking  to  an  Englishman  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  saiil  to  him,  “  You  are  good  Catholics  in  your 
countT}' ;  here  of  is  all  talk  ( srido.")*  Pius  had,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  discernment  to  attribute  tlie  superior  earnestness  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  their  laliouring  under  certain  political  dis¬ 
advantages,  which  made  tlieir  piety  a  point  of  honour  and  of  pride. 

It  has,  in  truth,  been  long  before  discovered,  that  penalties  are  little 
less  effectual  than  premiums,  in  keeping  alive  an  absurd  superstition, 
which  can  fall  into  disuse  only  by  entire  toleration  and  neglect.  The 
indifference  of  the  Italians,  however,  must  be  understood  under  cer¬ 
tain  limitations.  It  may  be  true  of  the  loungers  at  St.  Peter’s,  of 
the  company  which  throngs  the  papal  shows,  most  of  whom  are  fo¬ 
reigners,  or  of  the  highest  classes,  and  perhaps  of  the  clergy  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  very  old  of  both  sexes,  the  ijeasantry,  the  greater 
part  of  the  females  of  all  classes,  but  more  in  the  higher  than  in  the 
middling  orders,  may  be  considered  in  the  whole  sufficiently  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  easy  injunctions  of  their  religion ;  and,  as  far  as  faith  is 
considered,  cannot  have  been  much  surpassed  by  the  most  devout  of 
their  ancestors.”  i  p.  31  (j — 3 1 8 

We  learn  alu^ethcr  from  this  author,  and  his  observations 
have  l)een  confirmed  to  us  by  other  persons,  that  the  reign  of  su¬ 
perstition  in  Rome  is  nearly  as  complete  as  it  almost  ever  has 
been  in  modern  times.  Any  heretical  reason  exists  only  in  some 
private  circles,  where  it  no  doidit  minisiers  amusement  to  the 
chuckling  infidel,  perhaps  raises  a  blush  ()n  the  face  of  interested 
hypocrisy.  What  he  says  of  the  respect  shewn  to  the  Pope  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion,  viz.  the  people  going  out  to  meet  him  on  his  return 
to  ^me,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  and  Ix'aring  full-length  por¬ 
traits  of  him, — “  which  is  an  honour  never  permitted  except  to 
*  So  in  the  originaL 
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the  BeaUy  on  their  road  to  an  apotheosis,''  is  apparently  ^ort  of 
the  adoration  which  some  of  our  countrymen  had  lately  an  on. 
portunity  of  witnessing.  This  was  the  prostration  of  the  people 
to  the  ground,  whenever  his  carriage  was  observed  to  approach, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  this  sort  of  worship  is  not  at  all  ud< 
common. 

In  his  last  note,  which  relates  to  some  sepulchral  vases  with 
certmn  curious  contents,  lately  discovered,  or  said  to  be  discovered 
ir  a  particular  situation,  in  or  under  a  rock  at  Albano,  Mr.  Hob- 
house  displays  equal  sagacity  and  severity  against  cerUun  and. 

auarians,  whom  he  appears  to  think  fair  game,  that  may  be  run 
own  on  any  occasion.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion,  and  cannot 
well  be  abridged.  But  we  may  whet  the  curiosity,  at  least,  cf 
some  of  our  readers,  by  informing  them,  that  the  discovery  of 
which  it  treats,  jjrovidcd  there  he  no  deception  or  mistake  as  to 
the Jacts^  and  no  fallacy  in  the  reasoning Jbunded  on  them.,  brings 
to  light  a  society  in  this  country,  “  possessed,  apparently,  of 
tdl  the  arts  of  ancient  civilization,  and  existing  b^re  the  arrivU 
of  JEneas  in  Italy — a  society  which  was  buned  in  the  convuk 
sion  that  changed  the  volcano  of  Albano  into  a  lake,"  supposed 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  I 
Alas,  Visconti !  How  unhandsome  and  uncharitable  is  it  to 
spoil  so  fine  a  speculation,  merely  because  a  little  evidence  is 
wanted  to  justify  engaging  in  it ! 

Excepting  one  of  them  addressed  to  Cardinal  Bon  Compag. 
no,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  malady,  and  of  his  almost  despair, 
ing  of  being  cured,  we  do  not  think  the  letters  of  Tasso,  pvea 
in  the  Appendix,  have  any  interest  beyond  the  fact  of  emanatii^ 
from  his  pen ;  and  we  must  say,  that  in  the  manner  of  print, 
ing  them,  there  is  no  regard  shewn  to  economy.  Those  of  the 
hardy  tribune  are  of  much  more  value,  whether  considered  ai 
mere  curiosities  or  as  historical  documents.  Mr.  H.  deserrei 
thanks  for  tJiem. 

As  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  of  referring  particular* 
ly  to  some  of  the  information  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  Essay  on  the 
Present  Literature  of  Italy,"  we  refrtun  from  entering  on  the 
merits  of  that  part  of  his  publication.  But  we  cannot  close  this 
article  >vithout  again  recommending  the  work  as  one  of  the  most 
enga^ng  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  perused,  and  repeating 
the  sincere  respect  which  we  entertain  for  the  industry  and  ac¬ 
quirements  of  the  author. 


aaiiliil  by  Balfour  and  Clarke, 
Edinburgh. 
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